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PREFACE. 


About sixty yeara ago a young Englishman, placed 
by the exigencies of public service amidst strangers in an 
inhospitable and till then little-known clime, occupied him- 
self in collecting materials, which have since afforded the 
key to the religion of one-fifth of the human race, That 
Englishman was Brian Houghton Hodgson, and a brief 
notice of his career in India may not be out of place here, 

Born at the close of the last century, he entered 
the Bengal Civil Service as a writer on April 80, 1818, 
According to the rules of the Service at the time, he. 
had, on his arrival at Calcutta, on August following, 
to attend for a year the College of Fort William, and puss 
through the usual course of training there. His carver at the 
College was a highly satisfactory one, and he distinguished 
himself greatly by his zeal, assiduity and successful study of 
the Persian language. On August 20, 1819, he was appointed 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Kumaon, which office he 
exchanged, on the following year, for that of Assistant fo 
the Resident of Kathmandu. His services in these two 
offices were well-spoken of, and in two years (Ni ovember 28, 
1822) he was promoted to the Foreign Office, as Officiating 
Deputy Secretary in the Persian Department. At the be- 
ginning of 1824 he returned to Kathmandu to assume charg 
of the Post Office there; but he did not hold it long. “Tn 
March 1825, he reverted to his former office of Assistant 
to the Resident, which he held till he was himself appointed 
Resident in January 1833. : His career as a Resident éx- 
tended from that time to the close of 1848, when he retired 
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_from'the Service. His sojourn in Nepal thus extended over 

. 8 period of twenty-one years. In 1848, he returned to India, 

“and lived for nine years at Darjiling as a private resident, 
engaged in literary and scientific pursuits. 

- Gifted with intellectual powers of the highest order, 
‘thoroughly well educated, and possessing indomitable energy, 
Mr. Hodgson was always most laudably employed, and the 
result of his labours placed him in the foremost rank as 
an accomplished man of letters and a highly successful 
cultivator of science in India. 

Of his services to Government no notice need be taken 
here. Suffice it to say that he repeatedly received cordial 
thanks for them, and all along enjoyed the fullest confidence 
of his employers. To him is especially due the credit of 
frustrating, at a very critical period, the intrigues which 
were being carried on for the overthrow of English supre- 
macy in India by the Sikhs, the Sindhians, and the Mar- 
hattas during the first Afghan war when the country 
was denuded of British troops. During the years 1838 to 
1842 he was instrumental in intercepting twenty-three 
missions from Kathmandu to the plains, and in holding back 
the Nepal Durbar from avenging the defeat it had sustained. 
it 1816. His wisdom, tact, influence, and judicious manage- 
ment also contributed largely to secure for the British 
Government the codperation of Nepalese soldiers during the 
Mutiny of 1857-58. 

“His literary labours may be noticed under two heads: first, 
what were undertaken for Government; second, what were 
-tendered to the republic of letters. Under the first head come 
‘the various memoirs and reports which he submitted to Govern- 
vument in his official capacity. The ordinary round of duties 
devolving on an Assistant in an Indian embassy is limited 
‘enough ; but an officer in a foreign Court has many opportu- 
uhities of collecting and: digesting valuable information, and- 
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Mr. Hodgson ‘utilised them to the utmost. While working 
as Assistant to the Resident, his attention was first directed 
to the military organisation of Nepal, and his studies resulted 
in two memoirs giving details regarding the then existing 
force of the Nepal Durbar, the military tribes and races 
from which it was drawn, their tribal names and classifica-- 
tion, their physical and moral qualities as soldiers, their pay 
and discipline, as also the manufacture of their arms and 
ammuuitions. He closed his memoirs with the suggestion 
that the British Government should obtain through the 
Darbar the services of a large body of the Gurkha soldiery, 
so as, on the one hand, to reduce the chances of collision 
with Nepal, and, on the other, to remove the homogeniety of. 
the Bengal army. The memoirs were very favourably 
received, and elicited the hearty thanks of Government; but 
the suggestion was not acted upon until many years after. 

Mr. Hodgson next turned his attention to the com- 
merce of Nepal with the people of the plains on this side, 
and with those of Central Asia and China on the other. 
For some time before the first Nepal war this commerce 
was extensive, and Mr. Hodgson’s object, in the papers he 
wrote on the subject, was to furnish practical directions, 
routes and details about travelling, and custom house charges, 
with a view to revive that commerce, and divert the people” 
from their warlike propensities. The topographical and 
statistical information compiled in those papers was of 
high importance, comprising as they did translations of 
some old itineraries from Kathmandu to Darjiling, and 
of all principal military routes in the valley of Nepal. 

The legal administration of the country also found in. 
him an able and most faithful historiographer. The 
administration was purely Hindu, absolutely untovohed by. 
foreign influence for several centuries, and in ithe very” 
justly recognised the outoome of ancient Indian Brahinanis. 
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laws developed by Indian administrators. His essay on 
this subject appeared in the Hesearches of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and for the first time gave to Europeans 
a faithful and complete picture of the social condition of the 
peopleof Nepal. The opinion of the Bengal Government on 
this report was thus expressed—* This subject is one which 
possesses much interest, whether for the legislator, the his- 
torian, or the philosopher. In Hindustan we look in vain 
for any traces of Hindu legislation or government. The 
Moslem conquerors have everywhere swept them away. 
And if we wish to enquire what are the features of the 
Hindu system of Jurisprudence and Judicature it is in 
Nepal we must seek for the answer. Mr. Hodgson is the 
first who has enabled us to obtain a precise and definative 
view of the subject. His information was transmitted to 
the Governor-General, and the Governor-General deemed it 
of sufficient importance to authorise its publication,” 
During his sojourn in Nepal Mr. Hodgson was greatly 
impressed by the evils which resulted from the borders of 
the Nepal territory, serving as an Alsatia to the criminal 
classes of India. The weakly governed dominion of the 
king of Oudh was a rich field of ‘adventure for men of this 
elass, and when hard-pressed they always found a secure 
“asylum in those borders. Nor were their operations confined 
to Oudh. Well-organised parties sallied forth from the 
Terai every year, and committed depredations over the whole 
of India, as far as Dakkhan, returning from their expeditions, 
heavily laden with booty, during the rains when Thuggi and 
highway robbery were the least productive. Before devising 
means for the suppression of the evil, Mr. Hodgson deemed it 
éxpedient to collect information from the robbers themselves 
and others familiar with the subject, and compiled a large 
mass of authentic depositions and facts for which he received 
the most cordial acknowledgments of Government. They 
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ultimately, but after some delay, led to the establishment 
of the Thuggi Department, which has completely broken up 
the organized bands of robbers which had been for a long 
time the opprobrium of every civilized Government in India. 

The next subject to which reference should be made 
is Indian Education. The battle fought between the 
Anglicista and the Orientalista during the administration 
of Lord William Bentinck, was of too stirring a character 
to escape the notice of Mr. Hodgson. Remarkable alike 
for the force and massiveness of his intellect and for hig 
disinterestedness and devotion to the well-being of the 
people of this country, he plunged into it with characteristic 
intrepidity. But he joined neither the Anglicists led 
by Lord William Bentinck, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Trevelyan 
and Dr. Duff, nor the Orientalists who were represented by 
Dr. Wilson, Dr. Tytler, Mr. Thoby Prinsep and Mr. John 
Colvin. He could not for a moment believe that the Huglish 
language could under any circumstance be made the 
vernacular of the two hundred and forty millions of India, 
and he cherished equal doubts about the fitness of the 
Banskrit and the Arabic languages for the every-day use of 
the various nationalities and races who inhabit this vast 
country. He adopted, therefore, a middle course. Without 
detracting from the merits of the English language and> 
of the ancient classics as instraments of intellectual culture 
for the select few, he held that education to be effectual 
for the masses must be imparted through the medium’ of 
the current vernaculars. In Europe vernacular languages 
had achieved wonderful success. They had dispelled the 
impervious gloom of the Middle Ages, and inaugurated 
an era of widespread intellectual enlightenment, the like of 
which the world had never before seen; and he urged that, 
under similar circumstances, the vernaculars of India were 
well able to accomplish the same object. This via media, 
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“however, did not commend itself to men’s minds at the time. 
People in power then were so wedded to their extreme 
opinions that they could not listen to what appeared to 
them to be a mere compromise, and the admirable letters in 
which Mr, Hodgson put forth his views in the columns of 
the local newspapers and afterwards published in book-form 
were to & great extent neglected by them. But the letters 
did not fail to attract the attention of persons who had not 
fallen in with the theories of the two contending parties, 
and the testimony borne by these regarding the soundness 
of his arguments, must have been a source of great satisfac- 
tion to the learned author. In a letter to the Political 
Agent at Bhopal, in 1838, the late Dr. John Wilson, of 
Bombay, than whom few could speak with greater emphasis 
on questions relating to Indian education, remarked—“ Mr, 
Hodgson’s advocacy of the vernaculars is most powerful and 
convincing. They must be the medium of the regeneration 
of India, as they have been such of every country on the 
face of the globe.” In the same year the official Report on 
Education in Bengal (p. 200) contained the following: 
* No one has more earnestly urged the duty of communica. 
ting European knowledge to the natives than Mr. Hodgson ; 
‘no one has more powerfully shown the importance of 
employing the vernacular languages for accomplishing that 
object; no one has more eloquently illustrated the necessity 
of ,conciliating the learned and making them our coadjutors 
in‘the great work of ® nation’s regencration.” Five years 
after, in his address to the Medical College of Calcutta, 
Professor Sir William O’Shaughnessy said—*“ The progress of 
the principles of Normal and Vernacular Education cannot 
now be checked. These facts (see his address to the Medical 
- College students) have deprived the anti-vernacular party 
of even a pretext for advocating the exclusive use either of 
English or of the learned native tongues. Let those who 
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wish well to India, and desire to see its inhabitants flourish 
in knowledge, visit the secondary schools of the new Medi- 
cal College, and they will see the first fruits of the Normal 
system. I have felt it an imperative duty to publish these 
important facts. It is the only contribution I can offer to 
the measures of the eminent and wise philanthropist under 
whose auspices normal instruction is now claiming public 
support.” Truth once put forth can never be lost, and it is 
gratifying to notice that for the last thirty years Mr. Hodg- 
son’s opinion has been very widely accepted, and much 
has already been done in India to accord to the vernaculars 
their right place in the curriculum of education. 

The next question of local value to which Mr. Hodgson 
addressed himself was the fitness of the Himalaya mountains 
for the settlement of Europeans. He had watched with lively 
interest the introduction of tea-planting at Darjiling, and 
knowing how intimately that industry was connected with 
that of European colonization in this country, he came to the 
conclusion that, though the plains would not, and could not, 
be inhabited permanently by Englishmen, no objection would 
apply to the hills, and if adequate and remunerative occupa- 
tions could be found for them there, the problem would 
at once be solved. The then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal* 
was struck by this opinion, and desired Mr. Hodgson to« 
furnish him with a memorandum thereon. The report 
furnished pi@ased him much, and “he ordered its publica- 
tion along with some of the author’s previous Essays to 
make up an entire number of the ‘Selections from the 
Records.’ No. XXVII was the result, whereby most of 
the aforementioned papers, though in themselves hardly 
official, became so by adoption.” 

The papers above noticed form but a small fraction 
of the writings of Mr. Hodgson. A keen observer, master 
of a facile pen, and enthusiastically devoted to study, he neg- 
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lected no opportunity of taking notes of all that appeared 
before him, ‘whether performed by man or produced by 
hature ;’ and his writings are as varied as they are voluminous, 
bearing the most satisfactory evidence of his ardent zeal, 
unremitting industry, and profound learning. Man formed 
the central figure of his study, and he devoted a great part 
of his time to researches into the elucidation of the ethnic 
relations, the languages, the ancient history, the literatures, 
and the handicrafts of the different tribes of men who fell 
under his observation. His ethnologicial papers* include 


* The following is a list of the papera:— 
1, On the Languages, Literature, and Religion of the Banddhas of 
Nepal and Bhot. As. Res. vol. XVI. 
2. On the Aborigines of the Sub-Himalayas. Jour, A. 8. B. vole. XVI. 
8, Ethnography and Geograpby of the Sub-Himalayas, #., vol. XVII, p. I. 
4, On the Chepang and Kitsunda Tribes of Nepal, s., vol. XVII. 
5, Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the broken tribes of 
Aa ib., vols, XXVI and XXVII. 
6. On the several Dialects of the Kiranti language, #3., vol. XXVI. 
7. Vayu Vocabulary, 13., vol. XXVI. 
8. Vayu Grammar, sb., vol. XXVL 
9. Bahing Vocabulary, #., vol. XXVI. 
10. Grammar of the Babing dialect, ib., vol. XXVII. 
11, Origin and Classification of the Military Tribes of Nopal, é6., vol. IZ. 
12. Classification of the Newdra; or People of Nepal Proper, «&. 
vol, III, 
18, Sifan and Horsok Vocabularies. On the Trans-himalayan Tribes of 
Hor-Youl, Sog-Yeul, and Sifan, #5., vol. XXII. 
#14, On the Tibetan Type of Mankind, sb, vol. XVII, p. II. 
15, Caucasian and Mongolian Affinities, #., vol. XXII. 
10, Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages and Dialects of 
the Eastern Sub-Himalayas from the Kali or Ghogra to Dhanari, id. vol, XVI. 
17,18. On the Aborigines of the North East Frontier (Assam and 
south of it), 63., vole. XVIII and XIX. 
19. Indo-Chinese borderers and their connection with the Himalayan 
and Tibetan tribes, 4., vol. XXII. 
2. Onthe Aborigines of the South of India; cultivated and unculti- 
vated, i., vols, KVIL, XIX. 


all the different and till then almost unknown tribes of the 
Eastern Himalayas to the Indo-Chinese borders, and several 
of Central and Southern India as far as Ceylon, and the 
information collected have been pronounced by competent 
judges to be of high scientific value. Speaking of one of 
them—the litttle volume on the Kooch, Bodo and Dhimal 
tribes,—Dr. Latham writes: “The Kooch, Bodo and Dhimal, 
is the title of one of Mr. Hodgson’s works, and it isa model 
of an ethnological monograph.” Speaking more generally, 
he says, “ Next come in brilliant succession the labours of 
Botta, Layard, and Rawlinson, to which may be added the 
bold yet cautious criticism and varied observations of 
Hodgson, illustrating the obscure Ethnology of the Hima- 
layan Indians.” Chevalier Bunsen, in his ‘ Philosophy of 
Universal History,’ is equally emphatic in his estimate of 
Mr. Hodgson’s works. According to him, “our highest 
living authority and best informant on the Ethnology of 
the native races of India is Mr. B. H. Hodgson, who uses 
Tamilian as the general name of the Non-Aryan races.” 

Dr. Hooker dedicated his “‘ Rhododendrons of Himalaya” 
to Mr. Hodgson, “ whose researches into the physical geogra- 
phy and especially the ethnology of the people of the Eastern 
Himalaya,” he said, “are heyond all praise.” Professor Owen, 
in his report to the British Association, May 1863, bore the 
following testimony on the subject: “Mr. Hodgson, my 
accomplished and scientific friend, has contributed an 
important element to the Ancient History of India, by his 
Buddhist researches, and he has now established an addi- 
tional claim to the gratitude of the Ethnologist, by the 
collection he has made of the skulls of various tribes.” Dr. 

21, 22. On the Aborigines of the Nilgiris, two papers, @., vol. XXV. 
28, On the Aborigines of the Eastern Ghats, 
24. On the Aborigines of Ceyton. 


26. On the Aborigines of Central India, J A. 8. B., vol. XVII. 
26. On the Kooch, Bodo and Dhimal Tribes, id., vol. XVEIL. 


Bernard Davis, on the same occasion, said: “Mr. Hodgson 
early and constantly felt that the most interesting object of 
natural history is man himself, and he devoted his unremit- 
ting attention to the study of the many curious tribes with 
whom his long residence in India brought him in contact. 
He studied the physical and philological aspects of the 
subject, and was at infinite pains to gain a knowledge of 
the ideas as well as languages of these races. One of 
the most complete Ethnological Essays ever written, is Mr. 
Hodgson’s book on Kooch, Bodo, and Dhimal Tribes.” 
Other authorities, equally distinguished, have spoken in 
similar terms of Mr. Hodgson’s ethnological works, but I 
shall forbear to quote them. 

Mr. Hodgson’s researches into religion are limited to 
that form of it which prevails in Nepal—the Buddhism of 
S4kya Sifiha as it manifested itself in that Alpine region on 
its expulsion from Hindustan,—but he has done more on 
that subject than any other European writer.* Before his 


© Tho following are the titles of hie essays on this subject : 
1. Sketch of Buddhism, derived from the Bauddba Scriptures of Nepal. 
Trans. B. A. 8,, vol. ii 
2. Quotations in proof of the sbove. Jour. R, A. 8., vol. ¥. 
« 8 On Buddbist Symbols, i., vol XVIII. 
4,5. On the Resemblance of the Symbols of Buddbism and Sinaism. 
“Quart. Ori. Mag., vol. VII, two papers. 
6. On the Bauddha Literature and Religion of Nepal, As. Res., vol. 
XVI. 
© 49, Sketch of Buddhism. Jour. As. Soc., vol, V. 
8. On Bauddha Ineoriptions, sb., vol. IIL. 
9. On Ancient Inseriptions, #., vol. III. 
10. On Sarnath Inscriptions, #., vol. IV. 
11. On the Ruins of Sameran (Simroun), #., vol. IV. 
12. Remarka on an Inscription in the Runga and Tibetan characters 
from Nepal, #., vol. IV. 
- 18 On the Relics of the Catholic Mission in Tibet and Nepal, %. 
2 vol XVII, p, IL 


14. A Banddhs Disputation on Caste, Trans, B, A. 8., vol. ILL. 
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time all that was known of Buddhism was crude, vague and. 
shadowy, derived from secondary and by no means reliable 
sources, He it was who established the subject on a sound 
philosophic basis. To quote the language of M. Csoma de 
Kérés, than whom no European had studied the literature of 
Tibetan Buddhism with greater success, “Mr. Hodgson’s 
illustrations of the literature and religion of the Buddhists 
form a wonderful combination of knowledge on a new subject 
with the deepest philosophical speculations.” The opinion of 
the illustrious savant, Eugéne Burnouf, in regard to one of 
Mr. Hodgson’s papers is equally emphatic. In hie Intro- 
duction to the History of Buddhism, he says, “In the Asiatic 
Researches for the year 1828 was contained a dissertation 
by Mr. Hodgson, full of ideas entirely new regarding the 
languages, literature, and religion of Nepal and of Tibet; 
and this first essay contained also an account of the different 
philosophical schools of Buddhism, which has never since 
been surpassed or equalled. This first memoir yet further 
teemed with value as bringing to light, among other impor- 
tant discoveries, the grand and theretofore wholly unknown 
fact that in Nepal there existed numerous Buddhist works 
composed in Sanskrit, the original language of Buddhism.” 
Altogether he has written 18 papers on the subject, and they 
are replete with most varied and instructive information? 
Much has been done since, but no one can even now write 
on Buddhism with any accuracy who has not thoroughly 
studied Mr. Hodgson’s essays. 

Reference has already been made to Mr. Hodgson’s 
Memoirs on Law, Legal Practice, Police and Administration 
of Justice in Nepal. On economic subjects there are extant 

15. On the Primary Language of the Buddhist Writings. Jour. As. 
Beo., vol. VI. 

16. Ewuropean Speculations on Buddhism, #6., vol. III. 

17. Remarks on M. Remusat’s Review of Buddhism, ¢b., vol. ELI. 

18. Translation of the Napalia Devata Kalyana, @., vol, XI. 
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papers by him on the Wool of Tibet, on the Cultivation of 
Hemp in Nepal, on the Paper of Nepal, and on the Silk- 
worms of India.* 
No one can live on the Himalayas without being deeply 
impreased by the sublime scenery around him, and to 
students of science it affords the richest field for enquiry 
and research. The lofty snow-capped peaks, the wonderful 
glaciers, the intricate river systems, the high tablelands, 
the fertile valleys, the flora and the fauna, so peculiar, so 
characteristic, so distinct from everything of the kind seen 
in other parts of the globe, are all fraught with instruction 
of the deepest interest to science, and Mr. Hodgson devoted 
himself to their study with the greatest ardour. Few were 
at the time better qualified by previous training, habit of 
research, and scicntific acumen to do them adequate justice, 
and the various essays and notes he has published on the 
Physical Geography, Topographyt and Fauna prove the suc- 
* The titles of the papers are: 
1, On the Law and Legal Practice of Nepal, Jour .B. A &., vol. 1, 

Some Account of the Systems of Law and Police in Nepal, id. 

On the Administration of Justice in Nepal, As. Res., vol. XX. 

On the Wool of Tibet, Trans, Agri. Soo. of India, vol, VILI. 

On the Cultivation of Hemp in Nepal, #6. vol. V. 

On the Paper of Nepal. Jour. A 8. B. vol. L 

On the Silk-worms of India, Jour. Agri. Soo. of India, vol. If 

t The following are the titles of the papers on Physical Geography and 
Topography : 

On the Physical Geography of the Himalayas, #., vol. XVIII, p. II. 

On the snow line in the Himalayas, #., vol. XVIII. 

Memorandum on the seven Kasis of Nepal, #., vol. XVII, p. EL. 

Route from Kathmandu to Tazedo on the Chinexe frontier, As. Res., 
vol. XVII. 

Route of two Nepalese embassies to Pekin, with remarks on the 
watersheds and plateaus of Tibet, J. A. 8. B., vol. XXV. 

Route from Kathmandu to Darjiling, #5. vol. XVII, p. II. 

Measurement (official) of the greet Military Road throughout Nepal, 
from Kumaon to Sikim, #5. 18 (?) 

8. A cursory Notice of Nayakote, ¢b., vol. IX. 
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cess with which he prosecuted his researches. Adverting 
to the essay on the Physical Geography of the Himalaya 
Mountains and Tibet, Baron Humboldt remarked, “La 
chaine de |'Himalaya a eu dans ces derniers temps dea 
savants observateurs, M. Hodgson et le Capt. Strachey, 
que réunit une grande variété connaissances solides.” 
Studying Mr. Hodgson’s statements and map, proving the 
identity of the Sampu and the Brahmaputra rivers, the 
great Indian geographer, Pemberton, remarked, “I consider 
this so satisfactory that nothing but ocular demonstration 
to the contrary could now shake off my conviction.” 

The fruits of his zoological researches are contained in a 
series of one hundred and twenty-three papers,* alike remark. 


* Their titles are : 

1, On the Mammalia of Nepal, Jour. As. Soc., vol, I. 

2. On the same continued up to 1841, 33. vol. X. 

8. On the Mammalia of Tibet, id. vol. V. 

4, On the same up to 1842, #5. vol. XI. 

5. Catalogue of the Mammals of Nepal and of Tibet brought down 
to 1843, M’Olelland’s Journal, 1843, 

6. On the Rats, Mico, and Shrews of Nepal (to complete the Mammal 
Catalogue up to 1848) Ann. and Mag. of Nat. History, 1845, 

7. On the Geographical Distribution of the Mammals of Nepal, arte: 
Zool. Soc. 1847. 


[See XXVII of Selections, Art. Phy. Geog. of Nepal, J. A. 8.] a 
8. Characters and Descriptions of the New Mammals from Nepal, 3. 
vol. I. 


9.  Deseription of the Chiru Antelope, #5. vol. I. 

10. Further account of ditto #b. vol IIE. 

11. Desoription and Characters of the Wild Dog of Nepal, sb, 1883, 

12. On various Zoological subjects, «&. vol. III. 

18. Synopsis of the Ghoral and the Thar, #. vol, IV. 

14 +017, Wild Goat and Wild Sheep of the Himalays with remarks 

on the Genera Capra and Ovis, #5. vole. IV, V, XII and XVI. 

15. On the Lachrymal Sinus in Antelope, Thar and Corvus Aristotelis, 
: #, vol. LIL, 

16, Ona new form of the Hog kind or Porculs Salvania, 4. XVI, p. L 
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able for great originality, minute observation, keen acu- 
men, high critical skill, and thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of scientific classification. Most of the species 
of mammals and birds were, when described by him, new to 
science and typical, and the light thrown by them on 
the fauna of the Himalayan and trans-Himalayan regions 
is immense. To show this I cannot do better than 
quote, as I have so often done above, the opinions of 
those who are best able to speak authoritatively on the 
subject. ‘“ Mr, Hodgson’s labours,” says Dr. Hooker in his 


17. Ona new species of Badger from Tibet, J. A. 8., vol. XVI, p, IL, 
18. On the Wild Goat and Wild Sheop of Nepal, As Res., vol. XVIII. 
10. On the Ratwa Deer, id. vol. XVIII, p. II. 
20. On Chon Primavus, J. A. 8. B., vol. I. 
21. On Ureitaxus Inauritus, ib. vol. V. 
22, On three new species of Paradoxurus, with remarks on the structure, 
and habits of the genera, #5. vol. IIT. 
28 On Antelope Hodgsoni, #b., vol. I. 
24, On the Black Antelope, Gleanings in Science, vol. IT. 
26, One new species of Felis, i. vol. 111. 
26, On the Musk Deer, sb. vol, III. 
27, On the Cervas Jarai, sd. vol. III. 
28, On the Jharal Goat, #. vol. III. 
29, On the Chiru Antelope, é5. vol. £II. 
© 80, On Nepal Zoology, J. A. 8. B., vol. I. 
81, Ons new Lagomys and a new Mustela, inhabiting tho northern 
region of Sikim and the proximate parts of Tibet, i. vol. XXVI. 
82. Specific description of a new species of Cervus, #8. vol. IV. 
88. On the Wild Goat of Nepal, sd. vol. V. 
84, On Zool, Nomenclature, id. vol. V. 
85. On the new genus Ursitaxus, As, Res. vol. XIX. 
86, On the Gauri Gau, i. vol. VI. 
87, Ona new genus of the Plantigrades, #5. vol. VI. 
88. On Bibos, a new Bovine genera typed by the Gauri Gau, #2. vol. VI. 
39. Onthe Hare of the Gangetic Provinces, the Himalaya and Tibet, 
4%. vol, IX. * 
4. On the genera Semnc-pitheous ef Macacus with description of 
i three new species, 4. vol. LX. 
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Himalayan Journal, “have extended over twenty-five years 
during all which time he has seldom had a staff of less than 
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unceasing exertions and princely liberality he has unveiled 
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guages, customs and faiths of the Himalayan Tribes, and 
completed a natural history of the quadrupeds and birds of 
these regions. Throughout the Bird and Quadruped depart- 
ments of our national Museum, Mr. Hodgson’s name stands 
prominent.” Dr. Jerdon says, “Mr. Hodgson, for many 
geara our accomplished Minister at the Court of Nepal, has 
added largely to our knowledge of the birds of the Himalaya, 
few of which escaped his notice. His papers are distin- 
guished by deep research and great acumen, and are very 
full of details of structure.” 

The following extract from the Natural History Review 
for April 1865, p. 156, is also worthy of notice: 

“ About the year 1832, Mr. B. H. Hodgson, for many years British resi- 
dent at the Court of Nepal, began his labours. This gentleman, it may be fairly 
said, has distinguished himself far beyond all his fellow-workers, by the great 
extent of his collections, and the numerous observations he has given to the 
public on almost every branch of Natural Science. Before Mr. Hodgson com- 
menced his residence in Nepal, the Zoology of that country andof the high ranges 
of the great adjacent mountain-chain was almost unknown in Europe, and the 
novelties, which it fell to his lot to discover and desoribe, were consequently both 
striking and numerous, With the utmost liberality Mr. Hodgson has from 
time to time presented the whole of his enormous collections to the British 
Masoum, and to other scientific institutions in this country, and though it is 
much to be regretted that he has never collected the whole of his scattered 
writings into one connected series, this deficiency has been to some extent sup- 
Plied by two catalogues of Mr, Hodgson’s collections, published by the Trustees 
of the British Museum in 1846 aud 1863 Referring to the list of Birds in 
the second edition of this catalogue (prepared, we believe, by Mr. G. BR. Gray,) 
it ,will be seen thet the species of this clase of Vertebrates obtained by 
Mr. Hodgson, in Nepal, Sikim, and Tibet number no less than 168. Nearly the 
whole of these are represented in our National Collection, through Mr. Hodg- 
son'e mounificence, by several specimens in akins as well as by drawings 
aade from life, and in many instances by skeletons or portions of skeletons.” 


The time, trouble, and expense incurred in collecting 
materials for the above contributions were immense. 
Hunters, taxidermists, collectors, draftsmen, copyists, and 
‘traftslators had to be organised and trained, their works 


constantly watched and directed, and their charges all de- 
frayed from a private purse; and, amidst his onerous official 
duties and private literary occupation, Mr. Hodgson cheer- 
fully did all that was necessary or desirable. Of the work 
done by his staff of hunters and taxidermists, some idea 
may be formed from the fact that no less than a total of 
10,499 specimens, including 9,512 birds, 903 mammals, and 
84 reptiles &c., all their handiwork, were presented to the 
British Museum, besides several thousands more to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and other scientific bodies. Du- 
plicates from these collections have been distributed to the 
chief European and American Societies. 

The draftsmen were employed in drawing natural 
history specimens and ethnological, architectural and anti- 
quarian subjects, as also maps, plans, routes &. The 
drawings were made of one uniform size, folio, each con- 
taining one or more subjects. There is no record to show the 
total number of drawings prepared under. the superin- 
tendance and at the expense of Mr. Hodgson; buat he 
presented 1,241 sheets containing drawings of birds and 567 
sheets of mammals to the Zoological Society of London; 
55 sheets of reptiles &c. to the British Museum; 46 sheets 
of ethnological illustrations to the Christie Collection; 61° 
sheets of ditto to the Anthropological Society of London ; + 
66 sheets of architectural drawings to the India Office 
Library ; and 24 sheets of architectural and 258 sheets of 
archwlogical drawings to the Institute of France. The list 
were accompanied by a large mass of MSS., mostly in 
Sanskrit, explanatory of the Buddhist drawings. It is to 
these that M. Burnouf repeatedly refers in his great work 
on the History of Indian Buddhism. 

Mr. Hodgson’s collection comprised a great number of 
ethnographical specimens, mostly crania, which have-been 
given to the British Museum, It included, moreover, three 
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trunks full of MSS. of various kinds, in Sanskrit, Newari, 
Persian, and English (mostly unpublished essays, papers and 
notes by Mr. Hodgson, and translations from old Indian 
records), which had been amassed for the full exposition of 
the history, institutions, races and tongues, revenue and 
commerce of Nepal and other Indian places. The whole of 
this collection was presented to the India Office, in August 
1864, along with a detailed catalogue of its contents. The 
catalogue is too long to be copied here, but the following 
extract from the report of the Librarian of the India Office 
will give an idea of the value attached to the collection by a 
competent judge. 

“Mr, Hodgson’s present to our Library is indeed one of eminent im- 
portance, if only embracing materials from which, for the first time, the 
history, political, religious and linguistic, of Nepal might be digested by a 
competent scholar. That a person duly qualified to undertake such o 
compilation be found is highly desirable; though no one in any wise so ably 
as the Jearned donor himself could execute an account of a people, among 
whom, in the advantageous and responsible position of British Resident at 
the Court of Kathmandu, Mr. Hodgson passed nearly a quarter of a century. 
At least it ie earnestly to be hoped that Mr Hodgson’s health will still 
render it practicable for him to contribute a single chapter, and that a most 
valuable one, to the history of Nepal, in s narrative of the measures by 
which he succeeded, on more than one critical occasion, in restraining the 
‘Nepalese froni disastrous irruption into the plains of India. The influence 
. that effectuated this check, was wholly personal to Mr Hodgson, and yet 
the service here referred to, though of momentous import, has nover, it occurs 
to me, been recognised. 

« ‘The Sanskrit and other oriental MSS. sent by Mr, Hodgson are a priceless 
addition to our collection. Of most of these there are no other copies in 
Europe." . 

Among the papers contained in this collection was a 
‘number of vocabularies of the non-Aryan vernaculars of 
India and its frontiers, and these have been most satisfactorily 
utilised in Dr. W. W. Hunter's Non-Aryan Dictionary. 

. There are yet two other contributions made by Mr. Hodg- 
son to the cause of knowledge which require to be noticed 
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here. The first is a collection of zylographs, comprising 
two complete sets of the great cyclopedias of Tibet, the 
Kahgyur and the Stangyur. Each set is made up of 834 
bulky volumes, printed with wooden blocks on Tibetan paper, 
in the Indian puthi form, and comprises the whole circle 
of the sacred literature of the Tibetans. Analyses of these 
grand compilations have been published by M. Csoma 
de Kérés in the last volume of the Asiatic Researches and 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Socity of Bengal, and they 
show the high value of the works for a correct understand- 
ing of the religion of Buddha as current beyond the Hima- 
layan range. The number of copies extant of these grand 
compilations is exceedingly limited. The Kahgyur alias 
Kangyur includes no less than a hundred volumes, arranged 
under the three grand divisions of Dulva, Do, and Sherchin, 
whence their common name De-not-sum, Sanskrit, Tripithaka, 
“The three Repositories.” This is obviously of the same 
character as the Buddhist Tripithaka as now known in China 
and Japan, of which Rev. 8. Beal has lately published a useful 
catalogue, though the order of arrangement and the con- 
tonts are not the same. The whole of the works in either 
case is strictly sacred or religious. The name Kahgyur 
means “ translations of commandments,” and the works are 
avowed to be translations of texts existing between the 7th 
and the 18th centuries, mostly in the 9th, in the language 
of Magadha, 7 
“The Stangyur is a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works, written, mostly by ancient Indian Pandits, 
and some learned Tibetans, in the first centuries after the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, commencing with the 
seventh century of our era. The whole makes two hundred 
and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into two classes the 
§i and w® Rgyud and Mdo, (Tantra and Sittra classes in 
Sanskrit). The ‘Rgyud,’ mostly on Tintrike rituals and 
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ceremonies, makes eighty-seven volumes. The ‘Mado,’ on 
science and literature, occupies one hundred aud thirty-six 
volumes. One separate volume contains hymns or praises of 
several deities or saints. And one volume is the Index of the 
whole.” (Asiatic Researches, XXI, 553.) Only a few of 
the richer monasteries of Tibet possess these zylographs: 
beyond Tibet they were unknown. The works were first 
printed in 1781, from blocks which are still in use in a monas- 
tery near Testrilhua-po. Mr. Hodgson obtained two sets, the 
second set, now in the India Office, from the Grand Lama of 
Thibet. The first set is now preserved in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The second contribution refers to Sanskrit-Buddhist 
works, of which Mr. Hodgson discovered a great number in 
Nepal. The existence of these was before his time per- 
fectly unknown, and his discovery has entirely revolutionized 
the history of Buddhism as it was known to Europeans in 
the early part of this century. The total number of works 
discovered is not known, but it is believed that the works 
when carefully arranged and indexed will amount to about 
two hundred. Copies of these works to the total number of 381 
bundles have been distributed so as to render them accessible 

“to Buropean scholars. Of these eighty-five bundles com- 
® prising 144 separate works were presented to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; 85 to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London; 80 to the India Office Library; 7 to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; 174 to the Societe Asiatique, and M. 
Burnouf. The last two collections have since been deposited 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale of France. 
: The character of these works was first noticed by 
- Mr. Hodgson in his Essays, He was thus not only the dis- 
__coverer of these most ancient and authentic records, but also 
” the first intelligent exponent of their nature and value, both 
° x their ritualistic and in their philosophical aspect, and 
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very appropriately did Burnouf address him, in the dedica- 
tion of his Saddharma-pundarika, “comme fondateur de la 
veritable etude de Buddhisme.” Elsewhere he added, “ Quand 
aux dogmas generaux de Buddhisme i} n’y a rien dans 
le Saddharma-pundarika que ne se trouve dans vos excellenta 
memoires. Vous avez tracé d’une maniere compléte et har- 
die le plan de l’edifice de Buddhisme.” It should be added, 
however, that the plan adopted by Mr. Hodgson was to 
give the result of his researches, and not to describe at 
length the contents of the works found by him, and his 
notices, therefore, served more to excite than to allay 
curiosity in regard to those texts. 

M. Burnouf, working on. the codices that were sent to 
France, produced, in 1844, his ‘ Introduction a l’'Histoire du 
Buddhisme indien.’ None can speak too highly of the 
industry, the ability, and the critical acumen displayed in this 
learned essay ; but in it the nature of the materials was subor- 
dinated to the historical facts deducible from them, and 
the MSS. therefore remained comparatively unknown. His 
next venture was a translation of one of the works, the 
Saddharma-pundarika— le Lotus de la bonne Loi,”—and it 
affords an excellent specimen of the nature, character, style, 
and subject of the Nepalese collection. 

The MSS. presented to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain have the benefit of a nominal catalogue pre- 
pared by Professors Oowell and Eggling, but no analysis 
of any of them has yet been published. Mr. Bendall has, £ 
hear, in hand an edition of the Vinaya-Sétra, and M. B. 
Senart promises a recension of the Mahdvastu Avaddna, 
taken probably from the Paris collection. 

Of the Caleutta collection one work, the Lalita-Vistara, 
was published by me several years ago, and brief notices 
were added of seven others in ita Introduction; but the 
rest, until lately, had never been touched. Even the list 
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preserved of it was corrupt, sometimes describing the same 
‘work under two or three names as different works, at others 
giving one name for four or five or more works. These 
mistakes arose chiefly from the fact of two or more different 
works having been written continuously in single volume 
without any break in the pagination, and in cursory exami- 
nation, only the first and the last pageof each codex having. 
been read to make out the name of the volume. 

In order to bring to a focus all the information avail. 
able regarding the MSS. brought away from Nepal by Mr. 
Hodgson, Dr. W. W. Hunter published, last year, a cata- 
logue, giving the.names of all the works comprised in the 
several collections; but the list given in it of the Calcutta 
collection, compiled by me from the records of the Asiatic 
Society’s office, is, I am sorry to observe, for the reasons 
aforesaid, not correct. Whether similar errors, owing to 
similar causes, exist in the European lists or not, I cannot 
make out ; but on the whole the Catalogue is a useful compila- 
tion, and the thanks of oriental scholars are due to its learned 
author for the service he has done them by its publication. 

‘When the MSS. were discovered, opinion was divided as 
to their age and authenticity. While men like Burnouf, 
Prinsep, Wilson and others accepted them to represent the 
oldest records of Buddhism, those who had directed their 
attention to the Pali texts of Southern Buddhism thought 
otherwise; and the discovery and decipherment of the 
Asoka edicts strengthened their position a great deal. It 
was urged that since the Péli of the edicts was the oldest 
type of that language, and it was unquestionably the ver- 
nacular of India within 250 years of Buddha's ministry, 
and since if was equally unquestionable that Buddha sought 
proselytes among the unlettered classes of society, he must 
have addressed them in the vernacular dialect of the time, 
and the most authentic and ancient record of his religion 
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necessarily must be found in the Palilanguage. This, how- 
ever, is a non sequitor. Admitting, for the sakeof argument 
and not as facts, that the premises are correct, it does not follow 
that the religion of S’ékya Sifiha must exist in the Pali lan- 
guage. The language used in preaching to the masses is not 
the language that is ordinarily used, nor is it fit, for the develop. 
ment of abstruse philosophical idéas; and the southern Pali 
texts do not pretend that they are verbatim reports of S’akya’s 
preachings. It would be absurd to suppose that in the 6th 
century before Christ there was any organisation for 
verbatim reports, and that such organisation was brought 
into operation to take down the sermops and lectures of 
an itinerant hermit addressed to the lower orders of the 
people. It must follow that the teachings of the saint 
were recorded by his followers, long after date, when the 
effect of those teachings had been thoroughly established, 
and there was a desire created to know what he had taught; 
and that the records contained the substance of the teachings 
as remembered by those who reduced them to writing. 
In such a case it is by no means necessary that even the 
language should be the same which was used at the time of 
preaching. To quote the opinion of Mr, Hodgson (essays, 
p. 121)—“ The preaching and the spreading of the religion 
is a very different thing from the elaboration of those 
speculative principles from which the religion was deduced. 
In the one case, the appeal would be to the many ; in the 
other to the few. And whilst I am satisfied that tite 
Buddhists as practical reformers addressed themselves to 
the people, and as propagandists used the vulgar tongue, 
I think those philosophical dogmata which formed the basis 
of the popular creed, were enounced, defended, and sys- 
tematised in Sanskrit. I never alleged that the Buddhists 
had eschewed the Prékrits, I only denied the allegation 
that they had eschewed the Sanskrit; and I endeavoured. 
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ab the same time, to reconcile their use of doth, by dfawing | 
a distinction between the means employed by their philo- 
sophers to establish the principles of their religion, and-the 
means employed by their missionaries to propagate the 
religion iteelf.” History fully supports the validity of this 
position; but not to travel out of India I may appeal 
to a parallel case of recent date and unquestionable 
authenticity—that of Chaitanya of the 15th century—to 
prove the fact. The lectures of that saint were delivered 
in three languages: Bengali in Bengal, Uriah in Orissa, and 
Hindi in the North Western Provinces, but they have been 
all reduced to Bengali in the Chaitanya-charitémyita, while 
his philosophical doctrines occur in Sanskrit. So strong was 
the influence of Sanskrit in this case that the followers of the 
saint have thought fit even to annex to the Bengali text a 
Sanskrit commentary. In the 6th century before Christ, this 
influence of the Brdhmanic language must have been infinitely 
more powerful, and it is difficult to suppose that its use 
was then avoided even in philosophical disquisitions. Were 
it otherwise, still the fact is patent that the Buddhists them. 
selves, both Northern and Southern, admit in the most un- 
qualified terms that their scriptures, including the teachings 
of the founder, were compiled, not during the lifetime of the 
teacher, but at three convocations held from time to time 
during 250 years after his death. This admission is a settler. 
To contradict it would be to attach to 2 priori arguments an 
importance which logically they cannot claim. 

Nor are the premises on which the theory is based 
at all tenable. The Pali of the Edicts was, doubtless, the 
language of record and the Court language of As‘oka; it 
was probably also, with more or less local variations, the 
‘vernacular of the Indo-Aryan races; but it is far from being 
‘® proved fact, that it was the common vernacular of all the 
‘Wlfferent races, Aryan and non-Aryan, who peopled India 
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in former times. Nay, the presumption is strong that the 
ease was quite the contrary. Unity of language implies or 
presupposes not only unity of race, unity of religion, and 
unity of political condition, but also unity of climatic 
influences. Sounds are the outcome of the vocal organs; 
but those organs, though formed on the same model and 
structurally are identically the same, are not in the same state 
of development and tension under all circumstances. The 
gutturals of northern climes, which we have to “ hiss, spit and 
“sputter all,” cannot be naturalised in the tropics. The 
guttural K of the Persians is entirely lost by their descen- 
dants in India, even in the second generation. The early 
Indo-Aryans had the same K, as we find in the Pratis‘akhyas, 
but it has long since been lost. The Bengali organs of 
speech in the Gangetic delta cannot control the sounds 
which are natural to the people of Central and North 
‘West India. Hence it is that among the descendants of the 
Aryan immigrants one single language, the original Sanskrit, 
got converted into the different vernaculars that are now 
current. The process of change was even more powerfully 
in operation at the time of Asoka, when social intercourse 
among the different tribes was more limited than it is now. 
Then, at that time, the non-Aryan races were more powerfut 
and better organized than now, and they spoke in very 
different dialects. And under the circumstances it was 
impossible for the Péli to have been the common vernacular 
of all at the time of As‘oka. It might have been the lingua 
franca, but certainly not the vernacular or the household 
language of all classes. 

Three hundred years before the time of As'oka the case 
was even stronger. Society was much more divided, the 
different tribes were more isolated, and the influences 
which regulate the decay and regeneration of languages 
much mote actively in operation; and it was impossible for 
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Skye’ Buddha to make himself intelligible to his mixed 
Aryan and non-Aryan audiences in one common language. 
He must have adapted his language to the capacity of his 
hearers, and if we had verbatim reports of his lectures, they 
would have shown that he did not speak in the same dialect 
at Magadha and at Sravasti. Thero is then the evidence of 
the Géthd4, which has been so largely quoted in Buddhist 
works to prove the authenticity of the Sanskrit narratives, to 
show that the popular language of the Aryans at the time of 
As‘oka's death and for some time before it, was the Gatha and 
not the Pali. (Qf. Introduction to my edition of the Lalita- 
Vistara.) And this suggests the question—was it the Gatha, 
or some now unknown archaic form of Pali, or the Gathd 
im varying forms to suit local circumstances, that S‘akya 
used in his preachings? There is nothing reliable to answer 
this question; but whatever it was, it was not pure Sanskrit, 
nor was it the same everywhere. A preacher anxious to win 
the heart of his hearers and secure proselytes could not 
adopt any language but that which would appeal directly 
and tellingly upon the hearers. The Sanskrit could not do 
so in the time of S‘dkya Siiha, ergo the language of Sakya 
was not Sanskrit, but one or more vernaculars, and the same 
maust have been the case with his successors. Anyhow with 
the unquestionable and living proof of the G4th4, we cannot 
unhesitatingly accept the Pali. 

Professor Lassen, following Turnour and the Ocylonose 
acebunts, is of opinion that Mahendra arrived in Ceylon 
in 245 B. C., and he or his successors taught the religion 
of S’ékya orally, without any text, for one hundred and 
fifty years, until between 102 and 75 B. ©. the Pita- 
kataya was committed to writing in Pali and its com- 
‘mentaries in Cingalese (Mahavanso, Ch. 83), and five 
‘hundred years after that Buddha Ghosa translated the 
‘Wstter into Pali. (Idem, Ch. 37.) Dr. John Muir does 


not subscribe to this opinion. He says, “It is also 
difficult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to the period 
at which the P4li or Magadhi was introduced into Ceylon. 
Mahendra and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, 
must necessarily have carried with them the language of 
their native country ; and not only so, but they may have 
been the hearers of numerous works written in that language. 
For it is not easy to receive literally the account given by 
the Ceylonese writers of the time, at which their religious 
works were first committed to writing, or to suppose that 
the foreign propagators of Buddhism, who would at first be 
ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the period of their arrival, 
have had no records in their own language of the new religion 
which they were introducing, or that these records should 
not have been safely handed down to their successors.” 
While fully subscribing to Dr. Muir’s argument, I cannot 
help thinking that the expressions, “the language of their 
native country” and “records in their own language,” are 
calculated to mislead. The language of the records must 
have been that in which they were preserved in their native 
country, and not necessarily their native vernacular. In case 
of the Jesuit Missionaries in Southern India, the language of 
the Bible they introduced was not the vernacular of their 
native country; and what was true of the Missionaries was 
equally so of the Buddhist propagandists. At the time of 
Mahendra (245 B. C.) two, if not three, convocations of the 
Buddhist clergy had already been held and their scriptires 
finally settled, and the books carried must have been what 
were so settled at the convocations, and these were certainly 
not written in Pali or Maégadhi; for the Pali of the Pitaka- 
taya is not the Péli of As‘oka’s edicts, and the Magadhi, as 
we know it, could not have been in existence when the Péli 
‘was current, for it is unquestionably a later evolution of the 
Sanskrit than the PAli. To say the Magadhi of the original 


texts must have been different from the dramatic Miga- 

_ Ghi, is to give up the contention altogther, for we then come 
to something unknown and non-existent. It follows conse- 
quently, that the premises with which the advocates of the 
Pali theory start must fall to the ground, and with them the 
conclusion about the claim of the Pali to be the language of 
the original texts. 

The discovery of the Chinese translations of original 
Buddhist records has placed in the hands of scholars a new 
mass of evidence which goes a great way to solve this vexed 
question. These records are avowed to be translations, not 
from Tibetan or Pali texts, but from the Fan, the language 
of the Bréhmans, é. ¢., the Sanskrit. Some of these trans- 
lations date from the Ist century of the Christian era, 
and most of them were prepared between the 3rd and the 9th 
centuries. These facts incontestably prove the existence of 
some Sanskrit originals at a time long anterior to the date of 
the P&li translations of Ceylon. 

The question then arises, are the MSS. discovered by 
Mr, Hodgson the representatives of those originals? That 
some of them are not so, and of comparatively recent date, is 
fully admitted ; but there are others whose claims to authen- 
ticity and antiquity cannot be questioned. Their names are 
@iven in the Chinese versions, and that circumstance alone is 
sufficient to vindicate the justice of their claim. It is to be 
regretted that the public hes not before it translations of 
all« these Chinese versions to compare with Mr. Hodgson’s 
Sanskrit texts, but from what little it has, ample evidence 

_ is found in favour of the Nepalese texts. The Ceylonese, the 
Burmese and the Siamese versions of the life of S‘akya as 
preserved in P&li are deeply tinctured with local colouring. 
They give us pictures of the places where they were 
produced, and not of India, and the languages in which they 
fare preserved are of # much later date than even the monu- 
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mental Pali of As‘oka,* whereas the Chinese version, aa seen 
in Mr. Beal’s ‘Romantic Legend of Sékya Buddha,’ ig, 
purely Indian, perfectly devoid of local colouring, and it 
is impossible to believe that it had been taken fromany Pili 


Mr. Beal's work is a mutilated version of the original 
Chinese, many descriptive portions being omitted; but such - 
as it is, it “is a translation of the Chinese version of the 
‘ Abhinishkramana Sétra’ done into that language by 
Djnanakuta, a Buddhist priest from North India, who 
resided in China during the Tsui dynasty, é. ¢., about the end 
of the sixth century A. D. It would seem from a consi- 
deration of the title of the seventeenth chapter, ‘ Leaving 
the palace for religious life,’ that originally the story of the 
‘ Abhinishkramana’ was simply that of Buddha’s flight from 
his palace to become an ascetic. Afterwards, the same 
title was applied to the complete legend (as in the present 
work), which includes his previous and subsequent history. 
A very valuable date, later than which we cannot place the 
origin of the story, may be derived from the eolophon at the 
end of the last chapter of the book. It is there stated that 
the ‘Abhinishkramana Stitra’ is called by the school of 
Dharmaguptas Fo-pen-hing-king ; by the Sarvdstivddas it 
is called Ta-chwang-yen (great magnificence, é. ¢., ‘ Lalita- 
Vistara’); by the Mahasanghikas it is called Ta-sse, i. ¢., 
Mahavastu.” (Beal’s Introduction, p. v.) This description 
shows that it is made up of threc distinct Sanskrit worke, 
the Abhiniskramana Siitra, the Lalita-Vistara, and the 
Mahdvastu,—all relating to the life of Buddha, and it is 
hopeless to expect that it should closely represent any one of 


* Westergaard and Kuhn take the Ceylonese Pali to be the language of 
Uijjaini, « local Prékrit, and Oldenberg places its original home in Spethern, 
India (Andhara and Kalinga) ; neither place connected with the origins 
of Baddbiem, ce om 
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the three originals. It is observable, too, that Asiatic 
«translators have never observed the rigid scrupulousness of 
the modern European rules about faithful translation, where 
the ipsiesima verba of the original is carefully preserved, and 
even the turn of the style, language and idiom is attempted 
to be reproduced. Ordinarily a general: concordance in 
feature is all that Asiatics think necessary, and much lati- 
tude is allowed in ornamentation. It is, nevertheless, not 
difficult to show which parts of the Chinese version have been 
taken from which work, for the correspondence in language 
even in the purely descriptive portions, which refer not to the 
speeches of the principal actors, is as close as can reasonably 
be expected, if we bear in mind the peculiarities of the 

Sanskrit and the Chinese idioms. To give an instance: 
chapter VII of the Chinese version (page 35), giving an 
account of the descent of the Bodhisattva, opens with the 
following : 

“At this time Prabhépila Bodhisattva, the Winter being now passed, 
and the opening month of Spring arrived, when all the flowers and the trees 
put out their scents, the vernal air, soft and serene, neither too cold nor hot, 
the young grass and other verdure freshly come forth, brightly shining on 
every side, at the time of the junction of the constellation Kwei (with 
the sun)” &. 

This subject is treated of in the 6th chapter of the 
Lalita-Vistara, and in my translation (p. 94) it commences 
with the words : ‘ 

« “Thus, Bhikshus, the Winter having passed away, in the fullness of the 
Spring season, in the month of Vaidékba, when the sun was in the constella. 
tion Viéékhé, the trees were covered with leaves, and loaded with exquisite 
flowers aud blossoms. The earth was covered with a carpet of green, The 
evils of great heat or cold were then absent, and everywhere there was calm 
and quietness, At euch a time the Bodhisattva &o, &.” 

It is obvious that the translators have arranged their 
words and sentences with a keen eye to the English idiom, 
and the Chinese translation has judiciously omitted the name 
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of the Hindu month, which would have been useless and 
puzzling to Chinese readers, the name of the constella- 
tion being quite sufficient for them. These divergences 
apart, it is undeniable that this portion of the Chinese 
version is a counterpart of the Sanskrit Lalita-Vistara as 
we have in Mr. Hodgson’s collection. Other instances of 
such close correspondence in language may he multiplied 
ad libitum, and the portions taken from the Mahdvastu also 
affords similar correspondence ; but we look in vain for such 
coincidences in the Southern versions. There even the 
speeches of the saint and his divine mother, which from 
their sanctity should have been most faithfully preserved, 
appear to be quite distorted. The details, too, of the 
narrative have been very materially altered, so as to show 
that we have in thom an imperfect outline of the story 
and its substance. To give aninstance. The Lalita-Vistara 
gives the dream of Maya in these words: 

“A noble elephant, white as silver or snow, having six tusks, well- 


proportioned trunk and feet, blood-red veins, adamantine firmness of jointe, 
and easy pace, has entered my belly.” (p. 94). 

The Tibetan version has :—~ 

“Un ééphant blane comme la neige et l'argent, & six défenses, aux pieds, 
4 Ia trompe superbes, & la téte rouge, & la démarche agréable, aux membres 
forts comme le diamant, le plus beau des éléphants entrait en elle, et jamais 
elle n’avait vu, ni entendu (dire) qu’on éprouvit un pareil bien-dtre,” 
(Foucauz, p. 61). 

The Chinese text has— 

“Bodhisatwa having then descended into the womb of Maya the Quegn, 
she in the midst of her sleep had a dream to this effect, ‘she thought she saw, 
& six-tusked white elephant, his head coloured like a ruby (or red pearl) &o. 
Gescend thro’ space and enter her right side.’ "’ (Beal, p. 87.) 

All these three Northern versions it will be seen, are 
closely similar, and unquestionably produced from one 
source. But we fail to perceive anything like this simili- 
tude in the Southern narratives. The Burmese version of 


Bishop Bigandet (p. 29,) says : 


i XXXVI 
‘ca Opposite this mount and facing the cave where Maia ant murroanded 
' by her attendants, rose another mount, where Phralaong, under the shape of « 
“ young white elephant, was roaming over its sides in various directions, 
He was soon seen coming down that hill, and ascending the one where the 
princess lay on her bed, directed his course towards the oave. On the 
extremity of his trunk, lifted up like a beautiful string of flowers, he carried 
a white lily. Hia voice, occasionally resounding through the air, could be 
heard distinctly by the inmates of the grotto, and indicated his approach, 
He soon entered the cave, turned three times round the couch whereupon 
eat the princess, then, standing for a while, he came nearer, opened her 
right side, and appeared to conceal himself in her womb.” 
The Siamese version follows this account pretty closely, 
but not quite faithfully, It says— 

“Then they led her to a golden palace, standing on s silver mountain, 
and prayed her to rest on a couch with her face turned to the west. Then 
she saw & golden mountain, whereon the Royal Being that should be Buddha 
marched in the form of s white elephant. The most admirable of white 
elephants, leaving the mountain of gold, came to the foot of the mountain 
of silver, and paseed round to its northern side. In his beautiful trunk 
he held a newly expanded white lotus flower. He ascended the mountain, 
acd baving trumpeted loudly, entered the golden palace. Thrice he marched 
around the couch, and at the end of the third circuit, he appeared to enter 
her right side, and pass into her womb.” (Alabaster’s Wheel of the Law, p. 98). 

None, I venture to think, will be disposed to accept 
these Péli versions to be the archetypes of the Chinese 
text, or to doubt fora moment that the Sanskrit original 
as we have it in Mr. Hodgson’s collection supplied the 
model for it. If so, the fact being admitted that the 
first Chinese version of the Lalita-Vistara was prepared 
if the first century of the Christian era, the inference 
is unavoidable that the Sanskrit original had existed for 
at least two to three centuries before that time to have ac- 
_ quired the neceseary antiquity and religious authority to 

be fit for acceptayee as the scriptures of the Buddhists, and 
. worthy of translation by the people of China. This brings 
» as to the Convocation held under the auspices of As‘oka; but 
fide the reasons assigned in the Introduction to my edition of 
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the Lalita-Vistara, it is impossible to believe that that work 
‘was produced on that occasion (¢f. pp. 56-7), and we must go 
back to the synod of KAlds‘oka. Now, the Lalita-Vistara as 
we have it at present isa compound of two different works—a 
prose version in pure Sanskrit, which substantiates ita state- 
ments by quotations from a metrical and simpler version in 
the Gathd dialect. I pointed out this fact twenty-seven years 
ago (Journal, As. Soc. for 1856), and it has since been general- 
ly accepted. At the last Oriental Congress, held at St. Peters- 
burg, it was announced as a new fact, but in no way contro- 
verted. Theinterval between the synod of K4lis‘oka and the 
Nirvéna cannot be extended to much more than a hundred 
to a hundred and forty years. If we admit the originality 
of the Pali we have to believe that within that period, the 
original life of the saint in Péli was first rendered into 
Gétha and then into Sanskrit, and that the most ancient and 
authentic Péli having been lost, the author of the Sanskrit 
text was obliged to quote the Gatha for his authority. This 
would be absurd, and the Paéli theory must, therefore, be 
abandoned. * 

It is to be regretted that evidence is wanting to prove 
in the above way the authenticity of the other works of the. 
collection under notice ; but the evidence available in favour 
of the assumption that the more revered portions of the serip- 
tures were compiled at the same, or about the same, time at 
which the Lalita-Vistara was got up is by no means stinted. 
It would be unreasonable and opposed to every law of ine 
ference to suppose that the Lalita-Vistara was the only work 
got up at the time; and if any faith is to be placed in the 
accounts of the convocations, held avowedly to preserve the 
scriptures from corruption and interpolation, and to settle 
disputed points of doctrine and of discipline, the conclusien 
is forced on us that several works, besides the Lalita-Vistara, 
were compiled on those occasions. And as 9 number of Mr, 
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Hodgeon’s texts are written in the same atyle as ‘that of 
the Lalita-Vistara, and quote the Gdthds in support of their 
statements, it would be perfectly reasonable to accept them 
to be of the same age. Moreover, as the Gath was not 
adequate for the precision necessary for abstruse philoso- 
phical discussions, and no language existed in India in former 
times which was so well fitted for the definition of various 
shades of philosophical thought as the Sanskrit, it would be 
‘by no means unreasonable to suppose that Sanskrit alone, 
without the Gath4, was used for philosophical works, and as 
the philosophy of Buddhism form the corner-stone of the 
doctrine of Buddha, some works on the subject must have 
existed from the carliest date. At any rate, the Péli originals 
of the present Sanskrit works must first be found before the 
argument above set forth can be fairly traversed. This argu- 
ment is the same which Pali scholars used before the dis- 
covery of the Sanskrit texts, and it is perfectly legitimate. 
There was a time when it was urged that the rational 
character of the Pali narrative was of itself proof sufficient 
for their antiquity and originality, and James Prinsep went 
the length of admitting that “if the rationality of a story 
be a fair test of its genuineness, which few will deny, the 
* Pl record will here bear away the palm.” The publica- 
« tion of some of the original Pali texts has since completely 
set this argument at rest. The quotations given above leave 
us little room for choice on the score of rationality. They 
are alike legendary, and full of romantic fables. Were they 
otherwise, still the question at issue would not be influenced. 
one way or other by it. Plausibility is no proof in law, nor 
can it be in history. If we admit the reverse of the position, 
we have to accept all the society novels and stories of 
the day as history. The argument is that the Chinese texts 
were taken from Sanskrit originals, and that those originals 
‘aire now before us in the MSS. discovered by Mr. Hodgson ; 
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and this is borne out by their close correspondence in name, 
language and matter. If this be admitted, as it must be, 
the high value of the discovery cannot be gainsaid. 

This question, however, of the antiquity of the MSS. 
apart, the services rendered by Mr. Hodgson to the cause of 
literature and science generally have called forth the warmest 
acknowledgments from all who are able to appreciate them. 
The quotations given above, express the opinion of some of 
the ablest critics on the subject, and associated bodies have 
not been slow in bearing their testimony to their value. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, whose transactions have been 
so greatly enriched by the contributions of Mr. Hodgson, 
presented him, on the occasion of his retirement from India, 
an address, elected him an Honorary member, and voted 
amarble bust which now adorns its meeting-room. The 
Royal Society of London, the highest scientific association 
on the face of the earth, elected him a Fellow; and another 
body no less distinguished and more exclusive, the French 
Academy, elected him a Foreign Member. The dignity of 
the Knighthood of the Legion of Honor, was bestowed on 
him by the French Government. He has now retired from 
the field of active labour, carrying with him the respect and 
esteem of all cultivators of science, and the warmest wishes 
of his friends and admirers for his long life and Prosperity 
in his happy home in Gloucestershire. 

To turn now to the immediate object of this Preface. 
The total number of MSS. presented by Mr. Hodgson to tife 
Asiatic Society of Bengal was 86 bundles, including 170 
separate works on various subjects. They vary in extent 
from a few slokas to a hundred and twenty thousand stanzas, 
The great bulk of the works refers to the history, philosophy, 
morality, and rituals of the religion of Buddha; a few 
are devoted to miscellaneous subjects. To classify them 
according to the scheme of the Nepalese Buddhists as de- 
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scribed by Mr. Hodgson in his essays, (pp. 11 f.), I find, is 
impracticable. The codices do not in their colophons always 
give the names of the classes to which they belong, and the 
definitions of the classes as supplied to Mr. Hodgson by his 
informants are obviously arbitrary, and do not suffice to help 
me. An old classified catalogue would have been of much 
use; but such a record does not exist. Taking no note of a 
primer on grammar,* another on versification,t a collection 
of moral maxims,} obviously Hindu, a commentary ana Jain 
astronomical work,§ a treatise on precious stones,|] and a 
few rituals, the whole of the works are narrative, in each 
case the author relating what he had heard himself or from 
some one of what Buddha said on particular occasions about 
particular subjects, and in so far the form of the works 
supply no clue to their classification. The subjects, too, are 
not unoften so varied in each work that they afford no help. 
Tho threefold division of the Southern Buddhists—the Siitra, 
the Vinaya, and the Abhidharma—is nowhere prominently 
marked in the Nepalese texts. Judging by the nature of the 
works, the Siitras may be said to be represented by the 
“nine dharmas” of the Nepalese. Some of them are called 
Mahéyéna, others Mahavaipulya, but none Stitra only. 
M. Burnouf takes the simple Stitras to be the most ancient, 
it on insufficient grounds, for he had only one work of 
¢ kind before him, and it was by no means a satisfactory 
one, I have none to refer to. ; 
° ‘The Vinaya by name is represented by a single com- 
mentary on a work which is not included in the collection 
before me, and, to judge from the character of the commen- 
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tary, I have in it a treatise on philosophy, and not on moral 
discipline as the class is said to include. M. Burnout’ 
noticed this absence in the collection which he examined. 
He’ says, (p. 88,) “Ja collection de M. Hodgson n’offre 
pas d’ouvrages qui se placent dans la classe du Vinaya, 
comme elle en posséde qui appartiennent & celle des Stitras. 
Dans les deux listes que j’ai citées plus haut, le nom de 
Vinaya ne se présente qu’une seule fois, et encore n’est-il 
pas employé avec ce caractére de généralité qu’il ¢ dans 
Vexpression de Vinaya pitaka ‘le Recueil de la discipline.’ 
Tl figure seulement sur le titre d’un traité philosophique, le 
Vinaya attra, dont j’ai indiqué Vexistence tout & Vheure, 
et duquel il me suffit de dire en ce moment qu’il n’est pas 
attribué 2 Chkyamuni.” It is obvious, however, that the 
moral stories which figure so prominently in the collection 
under the name of Avadana, are the representatives of 
Vinaya works. The stories are intended to illustrate the 
deserts of virtue and vice, and pro tanto they are lessons on 
morality. In Ceylon there is a large class of works under 
the nsime of Jétakas. These narrate the prominent incidents 
in the former lives of S’ékya Buddha. Many stories in 
the Nepalcse collection also bear the same common name, 
but they occur in compilations which have the generic title 
of Avadénas. In fact, the Avadana of the Nepaleseis the 
class of which the Jdtaka is an order. The former treats 
of the anterior lives of S'ékya Buddha as well as of other 
persons, whereas the latter is confined to S’akya only. 

The Abhidharma of the Ceylonese includes philoso- 
phical worka ; and the Prajn4paramitas and-their eommen- 
taries take its place in the Nepalese collection. 

Apart from the above, there is a large number of works 
in the Nepalese collection which bear the name of Dharap{. 
They begin in the usual style of Sutra works, with the set 
form, “thus has it been heard by me, that when Bhagavan 
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sojourned in such a place,” &c., &c., and, like the Sutras, 
‘bear no author’s name, and in this respect they may be 
called simple Siitras, but they supply, each one or more, 
charms to be worn as amulets, and must be of a much later 
date than that of S‘akya Buddha and his earlier disciples. 
The atheistic and the later theistic Bauddhas could not 
have invoked the name, as the Dharanis do, of Tari, or 
Vajrasattva, or Avalokites’vara to preserve them from snake- 
bites, malarial fevers, and demons. They are obviously 
imitations of the Hindu -Kavachas from the Tantras, of 
which a great many were translated into Tibetan between 
the 7th and 18th centuries of the Christian era. 

Believing in the authenticity and great historical value 
of the MSS. presented to the Asiatic Society by Mr. Hodgson, 
Mr. Arthur Grote, when President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, often urged me to examine them and prepare an 
analysis of their contents; but the magnitude of the task 
deterred me. The total number of MSS. was 86 bundles 
representing, according to the Indian mode of reckoning, 
neatly a million and a half of verses, written in the, to me, 
very unfamilar Newéri character, bristling with errors, full 
of uncouth and unknown technical terms, and abounding in 
quotations in a dialect which was but imperfeotfy intelligible 
to me. To master them thoroughly was the task of a life- 
time, and, having regard to my official and other pressing 
works, I could not take it up. Mr. Grote, however, did not 
‘like to see his project dropped altogether, and, after his 
retirement from India, suggested the plan of dividing the 
task among two or more persons, and the Council of the 
Asiatic Society having accepted it, and agreed to defray 
the cost of preparing and printing an analysis, Pandit 
Harinath Vidyaratna was employed to read the texts and 
prepare, under my direction and supervision, abstracts of 
their contents in Sanskrit, The Paydit read about two- 


thirds of the total number of the texts. Pandit Rama- 
nath Tarkaratna read the large Prajadpéramité, and Paydit 
Kaémakhydnath Tarkavagis'a three of the smaller works. 
The rest fell to my lot. I had also frequently to compare 
the Pandits’ abstracts with the originals, and this involved 
the necessity of a great deal of very hard and tedious 
reading. It was originally intended that I should trans- 
late all the abstracts into English, but during a protracted 
attack of illness, I felt the want of help, and a friend 
of mine, Bibu Haraprasdd S’astri, M. A., offered me his 
co-operation, and translated the abstracts of 16 of the larger 
works. His initials have been attached to the names of 
those works in the table of contents. I feel deeply obliged 
to him for the timely aid he rendered me, and tender 
him my cordial acknowledgments for it. His thorough 
inastery of the Sanskrit language and knowledge of Euro- 
pean literature fully qualified him for the task; and he did 
his work to my entire satisfaction. I must add, however, 
that I did not deem it necessary, nor had I the opportunity, 
to compare all his renderings with the originals. In preparing 
the abstracts it was found that my Pandits could not always 
master the true import of the philosophical terminology of the 
Buddhists, nor could they condense with sufficient clearness 
the diffuse disquisitions about obscure dogmas to make them 
fit for presentation tothe public. The attempt, therefore, to 
review the dogmas was abandoned, and attention was directed 
mainly to the narratives and the stories about the previous 
births of Buddha, which have been so largely illustrated 
in the ancient sculptures of India. Even in this respect, 
however, some limit had to be put to the length of the 
stories. Some of the stories are very long, extending over 
a hundred to two hundred pages, and all are decked out 
with ® good deal of descriptive ornaments and tedious 
details. To reproduce them in their entirety would require. 
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not, one; but many, volumes, and I had, therefore, to satisfy 
‘myself with their bare outlines—their skeletons—omitting all 
flesh and blood which give them their vividness and interest 
for the faithful. But reduced and attenuated as they are 
in the following pages, they will, I believe, prove useful 
in elucidating Buddhist traditions and sculpture, and in 
conveying a fair idea of the nature and contents of the 
newly discovered literature. 


8 ManiKroiian, 
July 27, 1882. 
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WV. B.~The MSS. as now arranged in the Asiatic Society’s Library 
bear the Nos, shown here. 


: No. 
1, Abhidhénottara, és vee B, 26, 
2, Abhidbaroakos‘s-vyékbyé, + A. 13, 
3, As‘oka Avadéna, > one . AW, 
4. Avadéna S‘ataka, « B. 6, (H.P. 8.) 
5, Aparimitdyor-dhérégi, ... aw B, 48, 
6. Bhadrakalpa Avadéna, . B. 40, (H. P. 8.) 
7. Bodhi-charyavatéra, a . B, 42, 
8. Bodhisattva Avadins, ... . B13, (H. P. 8) 
9, Bodhisattvévadéna-kalpalaté, w. B. 15, 
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SANSKRIT BUDDHIST LITERATURE OF NEPAL. 


No. B. 26. 


ABHIDHANOTTARA satus AVADANA-STOTRA ‘TANTRA, 
afiraratret | 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 12 x 8. Folia 205. Linea on 2 page, 
€, Extent .n s’lokas, 8100, Character, Newéri. Date, Newari Samvab 
805 = a. 0, 1685. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

A treatise of the Tantra class, containing mystic mantras and 
directin.s for the worship of demigods and good and evil apirite of 
various kinds, Anonymous. The scene is laid in the abode ofa Guhya- 
ka of the name of Vajrakrodhe Dékini, (‘the imp of lightning pase 
sion,”) where the great Tathfgata Vajrasattva once sojourned, There 
certain other Tathigates solicit him to impart to them a knowledge 
of the secret science of destroying the net of the imp of lightning 
passion ( Vajrakrodha-¢ékint-j4la-samvar&bhinottarottara-hridaya,—the 
full name of the work); and the knowledge is imparted in a serieg 
of nixty-five lectures. After defining the time, the place, end the per- 
sons fit for the worship of various kinds of imps, the spirit of Vajrasate? 
va is directed to be meditated upon in the essence of oartain letters of 
the alphabet, which constitute the vijamantras. In his heart the wor- 
shipper should reflect upon @ central point, and over if the syllable yas 
forming « blue atmosphere, thereupon ¢ brilliant red triangular helo 
formed by the syllable ram, thereupon a frost-like watery glow formed. 
by the syllable vam, and thereupon a four-cornered yellow-oclourad 
terrene globe formed by the syllable dam. He must then moditats on 
the wheel diagram, which he should imagine to consiat of cight rol 


coloured spokes placed on the globe aforesaid. The form of the demi- 
goddess is flerce, four-mouthed, twelve-armed, &o., and the vijamantra 
for her is Om hum Gh makdsukham. In this way the rituals for the 
performance of the rites and the worship of certain other divinities 
named are given at length. The divinities, imps, and rites are: Samva- 
vavajra, Bithaparva, Vajrasattva, Pithadevaté, Bheruka, Yogavira, 
Pithamélé, Métriktbheds, Adikarmika-yoga, Vajravira, Sadyoga-sam- 
vara, Amrita-sanjivani, (raising the dead), Yogini, Kuladéka, Yogini- 
yoga-brideys, Buddha-képélika Yoga, Vajrasattva, Manjuvajra, Na- 
véksharélidéke, Vajradéka, Varshéyana, Kavachadvaya Chomake, 
Dékini Chomaks, consecration of pictures, daily service for Yoginis, 
meditation on the seven-syllabic mantra, Vajra-yoga-s4dhana, Gardhavé- 
kéra-yoga, the five cries, the fourfold goddess, Vajrabhairava-krodhé- 
dhipati yoga, meditation on Vajrakrodha, Janmapas‘ubhévané, and At- 
mabhiva. The Yoginis, whose worship is particularly enjoined, are 
described as women fair as the pith of the lotus stalk, with lotus-like 
pink eyes, fond of white garments, odorous as fresh sandal paste, 
and devoted to the adoration of Sugata and his successors. There are 
several kinds of these; some are called Kulajés, others Bréhmis, others 
Rudrés, The Dékinis are women of a bright red complexion, having 
the aroma of the lotus, benign countenances, red eyes and nails, and 
fondness for decorating their rooms with pictures of lotus flowers. They 
* belonging to the race of Padmanetra. In course of the work several 
charms and amulets are given to protect persons from the attacks of 
evil spirits, diseases and other evils. 
Beginning. & we 
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No. A. 13. 
ABHIDHARMAKOS’A-VYAKHYA, 


after, qeefeat 1 


Subtance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 18 X 6, Folia, 388. Lines 
on a page, 12 to 13, Extent in s‘lokas, 19,266. Character, Newéri, Date, 

P Prose, Generally correct, 

A sories of Aphorisms on the principles of Buddhist philosophy. 
By Vasubandhu. With an elaborate commentary, by Yasomitra Ach&- 
rya, Tho aphorisms are brief and terse, and go constructed as to express 
their meaning by their case-marks, without the aid of verbs, as is the case 
with the Stitras of Brahmanical writers, and totally unlike the Sidtras 
of the Buddhists, which are generally loose, verbose and prolix. The 
commentary also follows the style of the Hindu philosophers, and dis- 
cusses the questions raised, with reference to their philosophical bearings, 
but supplies no critti or literal meaning. The logical precision of the 
Hindu writers is, however, to some extent wanting, both in the text and 
the commentary ;@he categories are also different. The work is divided 
into eight chapters, each called a Kos'asthduna or ‘receptacle.’ The first 
chapter opens with a discussion about dharma or religious duty, which ia 
said to be of two kinds,—one Sds‘rara leading to transmigration, and 
the other Axds‘raca, or that which effects emancipation from the bond 
of mundane existence, Then follow descriptions of the twelve sentient 
organs which constitute corporeality; these include the five sensory or- 
gans, eyes, ears, &c., and seven desires, collectively called the adhydtmikd 
digius. The second treats of organiofand mental functions (indriya), 
which are reckoned at twenty-two. They comprise vision, audition, 
smelling, taste, touch, living, thinking (manas), feminity, masculinity, 
songation of pleasure, ditto of pain, ditto of ease, ditto of uneasiness, ditto 
of indifference, ditto of earnestness, ditto of vigour, the sense of memory, 
ditto of meditation, ditto of knowledge, the desire of command over un- 
known persons (andj idtaméj kdsydmindriya) that of command (djfendriya), 
the sense of being commanded, (4f#dfendriya). The third treats of the dif- 


4 

ferent order of beings (kémadhétu) resulting from our carnal desires, dma. 
The subject of the fourth chapter is the relation which our actions bear 
to our future life, or the manifestation of the soul in different forms of 
animal life in accordance with actions performed in previous lives. The 
fifth describes the pain and suffering resulting from transmigration. 
The sixth refers to meditation on the attributes of the Deity (J's cara). 
The seventh treats of knowledge, which is of two kinds, onrnal (Laukika) 
and transcendental or that which results from Yoga meditation. The 
eighth explains Samédhi or concentration of the mind on the Divinity 
the only means of salvation open to man. 

The work is of great importanoo as a repository of the various me- 
taphysical theories of the early Buddhists. It takes up, one after 
another, all the various topics which engaged their attention ; points out 
their character; notices their authors; decides upon their merits with 
great tact and learning; and forms altogether a valuable work of refer- 
ence on the subject. M. Burnouf, in his Introduction a ? Histoire du Bud- 
dhisme Indien (p. 563), has the following appreciative remarks on this 
work : Lee observations les plus générales entre celles que m’a suggéréea 
Yexamen de ce volumineux ftraité, embrassent trois points principaux. 
Le premier concerne Ia rédaction et le systime du commentateur; le 
second, les indications qu’il donne sur d’antre ouvrages, indépendamment 
du sujet qu'il traite; le troisiéme porte sur le sujet lui-méme, En co 
qui touche la rédaotion et lo systtme du commenta@fur, il faut’ recon- 
naitre qu’il appartiant 4 la bonne éeole des glessateurs indiens. Ya- 
gémitra possédait certainement toutes les ressources de la langue 
sonskrite, et il en a fait une excellent uaage pour explication du 
texte primitif. Sa glose eat 4 la fois grammatical et philosophique. 
Ui suit, pour la grammaire, l’école de Pénini ; et quant au systéme phi- 
Josophique, il développe les opinions exposées ou aeulment indiquées, 
‘dans ceux des livres oannoniques qu’on nomme Sitras. De If vient la 
qualité de Sawtréntika ou philos8phe de Pécole desSitras, qu’il prend dana 
un grand nombre de passages. Sous oe rapport, les indications que 
renferme ce commentaire sont aussi nombreuses que variées, et ony 
reneontre presqué ’& chaque page des fragments plus ou moins étendus 
de ces traités, dont plusicurs se retrouvent dans les volumes que nous 
poseédons a Paris. L’examen d’un tell livre met a mes yeux l’authen- 
ticité dew Siitras a l’abri de toute contestation; et il rend a le littéra- 
ture ssorée des Buddhistes un service da méme genre que celui que les 


commentaires philosophiques des Bréhmanes rendent aux Védas, qn'te 
citent 4 tout instant.” 
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No, B. 3. 
ASOKA AVADANA. 
WATRTATT | 

Substance, Nepalese paper of » yellow colour, 16 x 5'. Folia, 276. Lines 
on s page, 8. Extentin s/lokas, 9,660. Character, NewAri, Appearance, old, 
‘Verse, Incorrect. 

An account of the early life of As‘oka, and of his conversion to Bud- 
dhism, and tales and anccdotes related to him by a Yati named Upa 
Gupta, with a view to illustrate the morality of the Bauddha religion. 
‘The name of the author is not given, but the work professes to be a record 
of the history of Asoka which a sage, named Jayns’ri, related to his 
audience at the Kukkuta Vihéra, situated in s garden called Upakan- 
thikfrdéma, on the bank of the Ganges at Pétaliputra. ‘There is a 
Kukkufe Vihéra in Behar, but that is not on the bank of the Ganges; 
this must therefore be different. 

Mr, Hodgson says the class of works called Avaddéna includes trea- 
tises on “the fruits of actions or moral law of mundane existence.’* 
According to Burnouf: “Ls s’occupent, en effet, comme le dit la liste 
nepalaise, du fruit des cuvres; qui signifie légende, récit légendaire, 
ainsi quo l’entend Csoma de Cérés, d’dprés les inter'prétes tibetains du 
Kahgyur. Ces légendes roulent d’ordinaire sur oes deux sujets, l’expli- 
cation dea actions présentes par les actions passées, et l’annonce des 
récompenses ou des peines réservées pour Vaveuir aux actions présentes, 

*Ce double objet est, on le voit, nettament résumé dans la definition do 
«la listes. népélaise, & laquelle il ne manque que la traduction littérale 
du mot sanskrite.”¢ 

The conclusions arrived at by Burnouf are—Ist, that the Avadénag 
of the Nepalese represent the second division of the Buddhist scriptures, 
or that which includes the Vinaya or discipline. 2nd, That this discipline 
in not taught dogmatically as in the Stitras, but illustrated by examples, 
aneodotes and stories. 3rd, That they refer to ali matters relating to 
Buddhist rules of conduct, both for householders and for the clergy, and 
monks, as well as to forms of rituals, and mode of life under all 


* Ilustestions of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, p. 28. 
+ Introduction a Vhistoire da Buddhisme, p. 64, 
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circumstances. 4th, That we have in them the history of Buddhism 
both of the time of S’ékys, and of his successors for a long period,* 
‘These facts will be illustrated at length in the analyses which will fol- 
low of the several Avad&nas which occur in the collection now under 
notice. 

The genealogy of As’oka begins with Bimbisfra, king of R&ja- 
griha, who was a contemporary of S’ékya. His lineal descendants suo- 
cessively were— 


2. Mahfpéla. 7. Turakuri. 

3. Udayis’a. 8. Mahdémandala. 
4. Munda. 9. Prasenajit. 

5. Kékavarni. 10. Nanda. 

6. Sabali. 11. Vinduséra. 


These names occur in the life of As‘oka given in the Divya Ava~ 
déna, except the 2nd, 8rd, 4th and 7th which have been differently 
given, Ajétasatru appearing for Mahipéla, Udayin for Udayis’a, Muyin 
or Udayibhava, for Munda and Tulakuchi for Turakuri or Turakuvi. 
In the absence of necessary MSS. it is impossible to ascertain how 
far these differences are due to copyist’s errora. Apparently they are. 
The lists given in the Péli annals and in the Vishnu Puréna are more 
seriously discrepant. They stand thus :— 


Vishnu Puréna, Vol. IV, Mahdwanso, pp. 15—20. 
pp. 180—186. : 
1, Sis’undga. 1, Ajétasattu. 
2. Kékavarna. 2. Udéyibhaddhako. 
3. Kshomadharman. 3. Anuruddhako. 
4, Kshattraujas. 4. Mundo. 
5. Vidmisira, or Bimbiséra. 5. Nagadasako. 
6, Ajdtas’atru. 6. Susundgo. 5 
7. Darbhaka. 7. Wilés’oko. 
8. Udayée'va. 8. Ten sons of the last, no name 
9. Nandivardhana. given. 
10. Mabénendi. 9, Chandagutto. 


11, Sumélys &., the nine Nandas. 10. Bindusaro. 
12. Chandregupta. 
13. Vindusara. 
The other Purinas give many different versions of the names 
ebove noted, (seo Mr. Hall’s Notes in loco cit.}. The Pali names are 


@ Thid = 47 


obviously not #0 authentic as the Buddhist ones from Nepal. The latter 
were very early translated into the Chinese and have therefore better 
claim to confidence. At the same fime it should be observed that the 
omission of the name of Chandragupta from tho latter is significant. 
Coupled with the fact mentioned by the Nepaleee writer that Vindusira 
came to Magadha from Réjagriha, it suggests the idea that Chandra- 
gupta was the sole king of his race, and that the Mauriya line oom- 
meneed and ended with him. The Pali anvals make Vindusira the son of 
Chandragapta. If so he could not have come from Réjagriha to take 
poeseasion of his ancestral kingdom of Magadhs. This is, however, not 
the place to enter into a discussion on the subject. 
According to the work under notice Vinduséra of Réjagriha became 
the king of Pétsliputra, and his eldest son was Susima. When 
- Vinduséra was reigning at P&taliputra, a Bréhman of Chémp4puri 
presented to him a daughter named Subhadréfigi. The damsel was 
extraordinarily beautiful, and a soothsayer having foretold that she 
would be the wife of e great king and mother of a universal monarch, 
the father made the present with a view to help the prophesy, The 
immediate fruit of this presentation did not, however, prove satisfactory 
to Subhadréfigi. Immured in the palace she was, through the jealousy 
of the princesses of the zenana, doomed to menial service. Among 
other low occupations she was ordered to acquire the art of a barber, 
whereby, she was told, she would gain the goodwill of the king. When 
well proficient in the art she was ordered by the princesses to go and 
Shave the king. She did so, and acquitted herself so well that the king 
* offered to gtant her any boon she wished. She prayed for his society ; 
* but the king denounced her on account of her being of the low caste of a 
barber. She explained that she was only acting the part of a barber 
order of the princesses of the palace, but that she was a Bréhmani 
by birth, and had been presented to the king expressly with a view to his 
marrying her. The king, thus reminded of her history, granted her 
wish, and mare her the chief queen of the palace. As‘oka was the first 
fruit of this union. Ho was so named because the mother emancipated 
herself from her sufferings by his birth, the word meaning “ griefless,”” 
The Isdy had a second son named Vigatas‘oka, which word has « simi- 
lar meaning. Ac/oka was very unruly and troublesome, and his father 
made him over for training to an astrologer, named Pifigalavatea, who 
foretoll that the boy would succeed*his father on the throne of 
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‘When the prince had attained his majority, his character did not 
mend; he was found so troublesome, that it was deemed advissble to 
get rid of him by deputing him to quell 4 mutiny which had broken out 
at Takshas'ilé, at @ great distance from the seat of the empire. His 
efforts proved successful, and he was well reocived by the people of that 
place. In the meantime his elder brother Susima created disturbances 
at Pétaliputra, and offended the chief minister, through whose intrigue 
he too was sent to Takshas‘ilé, and As’oka was recalled therefrom, 

8oon after, the king fell ill, appointed As‘oka his successor through 
the instigation of the minister, but, much against his own will, and died, 
Susima, disappointed of his patrimony, rose against his younger brother, 
and attacked Pétaliputra; but As‘oka, through his able minister Radha 
Gupta, soon overpowered him, and, to prevent future disturbances, 
ordered his ministers “ to lop off the heads of all the trees in the royal 
garden with their flowers and fruits,” in the same sense in whioh 
Tarquin the Proud lopped off the heads of the “tallest poppies” in his 
garden to instruct his son og to what he shoulddo. Tho ministers 
demurred, and ao he himself struck off their heads, and, retiring to a 
garden’ with the ladies of the palace, enjoyed the pleasures of life to the 
utmost. “st 
Noticing one day that some of the ladies had broken tho branches 
of an As‘oka tree, he was very much annoyed, and directed a wicked man 
named Chandagirika, “ the fierce mountaineer”, to burn them to ashes on 
a large fire, and this was immediately done. The mountaineer, however, 
soon after met his deserts, Sérthavaha, arich merchant, had proceeded to 
sea in the company of a hundred other merchants, and there had a son 
born unto him, who was named Samudra. On his way hone, efter 
twelve years, falling into the hands of pirates, he was deprived of all his 
effects, and murdered along with all his compauions. His son Samudra 
alone escaped, and led tho life of a beggar. Once he came to the house , 
of the mountaineer to beg alms, and was set upon, bat could not by any 
means be murdered. Surprised at it, the mountaineer reported the cir- 
eumstance to As‘oka. The king came to see the strange beggar, heard 
evorything from him, and then cut off the head of the mountaineer. 

"The miracle wrought by the beggar worked on the mind of the king; 
and he became attached to the religion of Buddha, He caused a chaitya 
to be erected at the Kukkuta garden, and deposited in it some relics 
of Buddha. He then caused a chaitya and other religious edifices to be 
erected at Rémagréma. Coming thence to the river Ganges, he was 
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requested by the Négas to go to their country, and there he caused 
religious edifices to be erected. At the request of the people of 
Taksbas'ilé, he caused 3,510,000,000 stupas to be erected for the deposit 
of relic, By his order the Yakshas ereoted, on the shores of the sea, 
ten million stupas for the same purpose. 

After this a son was born unto him named Kunéla, who soon dis- 
tinguished himself in all that was taught him. 

Subsequently, on one occasion As‘oka went to a Yati, at the Kuk- 
kuta garden, to study the true religion, and, at the suggestion of that 
recluse, sent for, from the Urumunda Dill, a Yati named Upa Gupta, 
to whom he assigned the monastery of Vonuvana, or the “Bamboo 
Grove.” This saint was the gon of Gupta, arich man of Mathur, who 

,had been converted by one Sonavasi, a mendicant who resided on 
the Urumunda Hill, and presonted his three sons As’va Gupta, Dhana 
Gupta and Upa Gupta to his tutor. A prophecy of Buddha is quoted, 
according to which the birth of Ups Gupta was to take place » hundred 
years after his demise (mama nircritindrabhya s‘atavarshagate upa« 
guptandma bhikshurutpatsyati.) (Fol. 23-2-1.) This chronology, how- 
ever, does not accord with the statement that As‘oka was the thifteenth 
from Bimbisira, a contemporary of the great teacher. A contemporary 
of As‘oka could searcely be born within a hundred years of the reformer’s 
death. Such a propheoy, however, was needed to exalt the rank of the 
great teacher who became the spiritual guide of'so mighty a sovereign a8 
As'oka, Having studied Buddhism under this tutor, Ag'oka caused, at 
every Buddhist resort, a Matha to be established for the adoration of the 

“ Three Jewels.” 

‘When the teacher rotired to his own hermitage, As‘oka caused a 
proclamation to be issued declaring Buddhism to be the religion of bis 
country. His chief queen Pavishyarakshité was, however, annoyed at 
his forsaking the old family religion, and, through a secret agent, got 

“the sacred tree where adoration was paid, to be cut down. Asoka was 
much grieved at this ; but, through tho miraculous power of his religion, 
he restored it to life. He deputed Supindola Pharadvéja, a Yati, from 
the Mandir Hill, to preach the true religion everywhere over his empire, 
aud celebrated with great pomp the quinquennial humiliation and con- 
ference, giving a great profusion of wealth, raiment and food to the clergy. 

About this time he also celebrated the marriage of hia son Kunila 
with a maiden named Kénchanamdilé, and soon after deputed the son 
to quell an insurrection in Takshas‘il4, a distant province, which seems 
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to have been ill at ease under the house of Bimbisira. Kunjarakarye, the 
chief of the rebels, suooumbed to the powerful army which follow- 
ed the prince, and peace was soon restored. The insurrection, however, 
would appear to be a feint, and the real reason, as in the case of Susima 
and As‘oka himself, was the removal of a troublesome prince from near 
the throno; for it is stated, apparently by way of euphemism, that soon 
after the deputation, the king saw in e dream the prince's face all pale, 
haggard, and dried up, and, being informed by astrologers that that por- 
tended one of three things, riz. loss of life, retirement from the world as @ 
hormit, or loss of sight, wrote a letter to Kunjarakarna to deprive the 
prinoe of his eyesight, as the loast of the three evils. The mandate was 
duly carried outthrough the instrumentality of a Chandéla-—the task hay- 
ing been held as too cruel to be exeouted by any person of a higher caste. 
It is not a noteworthy faot that after this Vitas ‘oka, the younger brother 
of the king, should retiro to the hermitage of Upa Gupta, and afterwards 
accept from Gundkara, a disciple of that teacher; consecration as a 
houseless hermit. This renunciation of the world did not, however, 
enable him to escapo with his life, It so happened that at this time a 
professor of the Nirgrantha school, who reviled the religion of Buddha, 
had got a picture painted, representing himself with the likeness of 
Buddha lying at his feet, and this he had circulated widely in the 
province of Pundravardhana, and As‘oka, hearing of it, had proclaimed 
a price (some dinars) on hia head. A cow-herd (Abhira) had heard of 
this, and one night taking Vitas’oka, with bis long beard, matted un- 
kempt hair, and uncut nails, to be the Nirgrantha, cut off bia head, and 
presented it to the king with a view to obtain the promised reward. 
The aight of the head deeply grieved the king; and he sought from 
Ups Gupta, his spiritual guide, religious consolation for his many acts 
of cruelty. 

A hundred folia of tho text are devoted to the life of As‘oka as , 
given above. The incidents narrated are the same as those given in 
the Divya Avadina, translated by Burnouf ;* but the language is 
different, the one being a prose work, aud the other a poetical version. 
The rest of tho work it made up of lectures delivered by the teacher for 
the consolation of his royal papil. 

The first lecture is devoted to the celebration of a fast in honor of 
achaitya (chaitya-vrata), and the religious merit derivable therefrom. 


# Introduction 4 I'Histoire du Buddbisme indien, pp, 353, 435. 
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The second expatiates on the merits of devotion to Buddha, and on 
the propriety of confessing to him one’s sins, praying for redemption. 
The third is on desire to be useful to mankind. The next five 
lectures have for their themes, contentment (sampraadda) ; the sup- 
pression of the passions and indifference to carnal suffering (kshdnti- 
pdramitd) ; relinquishment of works tending to birth, death and bell, 
and devotion to Buddha (cérya péramitd) ; the abstraction of the mind 
from worldly affairs, to be centred in meditation (Diydna-paramité) ; and 
fhe conviction that all things are illusory, and Buddha alone is true 
(Pajaé pdéramité). These are followed by a story in which seven 
maidens obtained preeminence by devotion to Buddha. It forms the 
subject of a distinct work, (Sapta-kumdriké Avadénd), and will be noticed 
under that head. The means of salvation and the evils of mundane 
existence are then descanted upon, and they are followed by a long 
string of stories in illustration of various duties incumbent on house- 
holders and hermits, and of proper and improper conduct. 

Prasenajit and Ajatas‘atru were rival kings who long fought with 
each other for supremacy. Thrica had the former been defeated, but, 
arich banker helping him with a thousand pieces of gold, on the fourth 
occasion he became snocessful. To evince his gratitude he placed the 
banker on the throne for seven days, during which the latter did a great 
deal to promote the spread of Baudha religion. 

A householder was a great reviler of the Baudha religion, but was 
converted by the sight of some miracles performed by Maudgalydyana, 
He then worshipped S‘akya with great devotion, and beheld the miracle 
of lights of various colours issuing from the mouth of the great Saint. 

‘The person of a Brahman’s wife, when excientc, smelt most offensively. 
Astrologers declared the cause to be the presence of a Preta (an evil 
spirit) in her womb. She brought forth an ugly brat whose body smelt 

like a putrid substance, and who was fond of feasting on aquatic weeds 
unfit for human food, whenoo his name Durgandha Jambila. After 
roaming about in many places, Jambéla sought the shelter of Bhaga- 
vén when he sojourned at Kutigéra near the Karka{a tank, in the sub- 
urbs of Vais/ali. The Lord converted him, and, when asked by his 
followers the cause of the fetid odour, said, that it was duo to his having, 
in a former life, abused a Yati. 

Once when Presanajit, king of S'rivasti, was retiring from Jetavans, 
after adoring Bhagavda, five hundred geese came to him, and aunounced 
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that the king of Pénohéls hed been greatly pleased to notioe Prasenajit’s 
devotion, and was coming to congratulate him on his conversion to the 
true faith. Prasenajit let loose the geese in the tank near the monas- 
tery, and retired. The geese, hearing the discourses of Bhagavan, were 
released from their anserine form, whereupon they repaired fo the 
highest heaven. Bhagavan oxplains that the geese were Bréhman 
Buddhists who, hearing the evil teaching of some Tirthikes, had 
‘wavered in their belief, and were therefore punished by being doomed 
to be born as geese. From the genealogical table above given it will be 
seen that Prasenajit was the Sth from Bimbiséra, a contemporary of 
S‘dkya, and could not have been a contemporary of the great teacher 5 
but such ouachronisms are frequent in the Avadénas, The Tir- 
thikds appear to have been Jains; some say they are Bréhmanas. 

A youth of the name of Viditajasé of the S’ékya race, solicited Bha- 
gavin, when he was at Kapila A’s‘rama, to make him a monk. The lord 
declined, because he was a youth, and had not obtained his father’s 
sanction. Sanction was, after some difficulty, obtained and he was orm 
dained. His claim to the distinction was, that he had, in a former life, 
replaced a flng which had been knocked down by some wrestlers whom he 
overcame in fight. 

King Prasonajit had a very ugly daughter, by name Kutsité, whom 
he gave away to one Gaga. ghe husband, ashamed of his bargain, 
and apprehensive of ridicule from his relations, kept her confined in a 
room, The relatives wished much to see her, and once proposed that 
at a fostive assembly whoever would come without his wife would be 
fined five hundred pieces of coin. Every one came to the assembly 
with his wife, excopt Gaga, who paid the fine. Kutsité heard of this, 
and, to relieve her husband of the trouble she caused him, repaired to 
a jungle to commit suicide. Just after applying the noose round her 
neck she prayed to Buddha. Rays of light from the person of the Lord 
came to her reacue, and by their touch converted her into a handsothe 
woman, Thus metamorphosed she returned home. In the mean time 
the relatives had plied Gafga ‘with so much wine that he became 
insensible, and lay on the ground. Seizing this opportunity they went 
to the house of Gafiga, and were surprised to behold the most handsome 
woman they had ever cast their eyes on. Returning to the place of 
feasting they congratulated Gafiga on the possession of such beauty. 
He took the remarks of his relatives to be more banter, but, on return 
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home, was himeelf surprised to behold the changs. The Indy soon after 
obtained her husband’s permission to become a mondicant, and was duly 
ordained by the Lord. The causo of her ugliness is related to be her 
fault, committed during a former life, in having expelled from her home 
a Pratyeka Buddha named Virdps, after insulting him for his ugliness, 

A king of the Kourava rave, while reigning at Kishthanagara, 
wished to be a hermit. The Lord refused to ordain him until he had 
obtained the permission of his wife and relatives. Ile did so, and was 
ordained. His good fortune was due to various acts of piety performed 
in former lives, which are detailed at length. 

‘When sojourning at Jetavana near S'révasti, Skya Sinha once 
welt on the importance of giving presents to worthy persons, and, in 
lustration of this subject, said, that when, after many suocesaful ven- 
tures ond londed with valuable commodities including sandal-wood of 
the kind called Gos'irshe, a number of merchants were returning home 
from Rikshasa-dvipa (island of genii), a violent hurricane arose, and 
every moment threatened them with destruction. Becholding this, some 
offered their prayers to Tirthikas, somo to Chandra, some to S’akra, 
some to Agni, some to Varuna, and 80 on, but to no avail. One of them, 
named Punyasona, prayed Hetittama, a Bodhisattva who dwelt near his 
abode, Immediately the vessel was cast on shore, and the merchants 
returned home. Just at the time Hetigtama happened to be laid up 
with a burning fover, and his medical advisers recommended an un- 
guent of Gosiirsha to be smeared on his person. Knowing that the drug 
was to be had only from Punyasena, king Chandréloka offered four lacs 

, of coins for a supply of it. Punyasona declined the offer, but, carried 
the drug to the hermit, and cured his suffering with it. The result of 

this act of beneficence was, that the person of the merchant became 
most beautiful and redolent with exquisite aroma, and all the wealth ho 
had lost at sea was found in the bottom of the well behind his house. 

* Bhava S‘’arm4,a Brahman of S'rivasti, was one night about to go to 
his lady love, when his old mother stood in the way, and prevented him. 
He felt vexed and killed her but when he came to his mistress and told 
her of what he had done for her love, she was annoyed, and sent him away 
from her house, as she would not associate with a matricide. Deeply mor- 
tified, he consulted certain Bréhmanas, and through their advice, pere 
formed all the expiatory ceremonies enjoined inthe Vedas, but they failed 
toafford him consolation. Atlasthe retired to tho wilderness, and, by the 
advice of a Bhikshu, performed the rite called ash{daye upasadia, (the 
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cleansing of the eight mombers of the body,) and, then going to the Lord 
at Jetavana, got himself ordained a hermit, and obtained peace of mind. 

Madhurasvara, a householder, had left some wealth with misers. 
The wealth, so deposited, was all destroyed by fire. The householder 
taught the misers the truo religion, and they got their wealth back. 
Some robbers next attempted to rob them, and he saved them. He 
then became a prisoner in lieu of some mendicants, and remained 
tied hand and foot in a field. Some robbers came to kill him; but 
Bhairavi Dovi, with a retinue of five hundred imps, came to his rescue ; 
hia bonds fell off, and he rose high up in thesky like a flamingo, where- 
upon the robbers fled, and he became a devoted hermit. . 

One Padmaka, beholding, in his youth, a dead body, felt disgusted 
with the world, and, obtaining the permission of his parents, became a 
hermit. When at Mathurd, he entered the house of a prostitute for alms. 
‘The frail one was charmed with the beauty of his person, and sought 
his love. He was disgusted, and immediately left her house. To over= 
come him she employed a Chandéli, who lighted a fire and by the force 
of her enchantments brought him thither; but, rather than yield to the 
wishes of the two wicked women, he offered to jump into the blazing fire, 
and kill himeelf. His enticers were terrified, and at last took his advice, 
and became mendicants. , 

The Lord Jina was once in the Nandana garden of Indra, and there, 
amidet the gods, performed many miracles for their edification, He 
performed the meditation (samadhi) called Durgati-sodhana, and instant- 
ly millions of rays of diverse colours issued from his body, and blessed 
the gods, He thon performed tho Rajddhishthina meditation, and 
similar rays issued from his turban, purified all classes of beings, and 
returned back to their place. Then issued from his person the Hrit 
mantra, and the sound of it at once translated the dwellers of hell to 
heaven. Then from his turban issued the sound of Guiya mantra, and 
it excited in all created beings o desire to adore the three Ratnas. 
Similarly the Munindrakrit mantra issued therefrom and excited in all 
oreation a desire to adopt the Bodhi religio®® Then the Sareajinopahrit 
mantra issued forth in great effulgence, and wrought salvation for 
all the greatest sinners ; thereupon bright lights issued from the head 
of all the saints, and the Lord closed his instruction by explaining 
the secret knowledge of the great Dhérant. 

In Mr. Beal’s Tripithaka three works are mentioned as bearing 
on the life of As‘oka; the first is A-yu-wang-pi-u-king, which is the 
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. game with the Asoka Avadina. The name of its translator is lost. 
The second is A-yu-wang-chun or ® history of As‘oka réjé; it was 
“ translated by Ngan-fa-kin of the Western Tsin dynasty (ciro. 265- 
818), belonging to the Ngan-sih (Assika Parthian country), The third 
is named A-yu-wang-wan-muh-yun-in, and refers to the circumstances 
which induced As‘oka to put out the eyes of his son, 
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No B. 6. 
AVADA’NA S‘ATAKA, 


WATANTS | 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 15 X 4} inches. Potia, 176. Lines 
on cach page, 9. Extent im s‘lokas, 6248, Character, Nagara. Date, P 
Appearance, old. Verse and prose, Ineorreet. 

A collection of stories in illustration of miracles performed by 
Buddha. Compiled by Nandis'vara Xchiérya, According to the name 
of the work, there should be a hundred tales; but the codex under 
notice contains ouly niuety. The stories are puerile and of little 
intorest. They open and conclude in very much the same way in 
every case, and repetitions aro frequent. The language is simple, 
and of the peculiar verbose style common in Nepalese Sanskrit works, 
Nothing is known of the author; but the work is of considerable 
antiquity. It appears to be the same with the Piheu-king of the 
Chinese, which was translnted from the Sanskrit by one Gunabhadra, 
The Sanskrit name of the Chinese work as given by Mr. Beal is S'atd- 
vadina Sitra, (Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripithaka, p. 88). Tho 
following are briof abstracts of the stories. 

Story I.—Once upon a time, the great Buddha lodged in the Bam- 
boo grove (Venu-rana) on the side of the Kalanduka tank at Réjagriha, 
There, he juitiated Raja Bimbisdra into his doctrines, and, by preaching, 
converted thousands to his faith. There lived, at this time, in a retired 
village named Dakshinagiri, ono Sampdirga,  Bréhmun as rich ag Ku- 
vera. Some of his relatives embraced the Buddhist religion, and spoke 
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highly of it before him. One day he fell on his knees and adored 
Buddhs. The Lord appeared before his votary attended by Ananda. 
Sampérne received him with every manifestation of reverence due to a 
god; and waited the pleasure of the Lord. Of him the Lord sought food 
and drink, both for self and his retinue of Bhikshus, When a thousand 
begging vessels were filled with all the daintios of the time, a voice 
from heaven declared “ the vessels of a thousand Bhikshus are full.” 

At the manifestation of this miraculous voice, Sampirne fell, like 
a felled tree, at the feet of the Lord, and importuned him for instruction 
in Bodbi knowledge. The Lord lent ¢ willing ear to his importuni- 
ties, and, calling to mind the doings and sufferings of his votaries 
in his former existences, smiled. Rays, blue, red, yellow and white, 
shot forth from his smilisg lips. Some of these proceeded upwarda 
and some downwards; the latter cooled the fiery regions of hell and 
warmed the chill blush of Stygian wind, liberating multitudes of suffering 
sinners, who repaired to the regions of the gods and of men, and there 
took new births. Those rays which preceded upwards, reached the re= 
gions of Brahm4 and others, and there recited the two following 
Githés — 

“Commence the good work, give up the world, and be obedient to 
the command of Buddha.” 

These rays afterwards turned thrice round Buddha, and disappeared 
in his head-dress) When Buddha had a mind to reveal the past, these 
rays, issuing from his teeth, disappeared in his back ; when he wished 
to speak of the future they vanished in his front; when he thought to 
speak of hell they fell at his feet; and when of perfect knowledge they 
lost themselves in his head-dress. 

After the disappearance of these rays the Lord addressed Ananda, 
asying, “ this Bréhman is sure to become a great Buddha, endowed with 
mercy, memory, the three qualities, and the ton powers, observant of 
the six articles of our faith and adorned by universal benevolence.” 
The Lord thea taught Sampirna the perfect knowledge. 

TI.—When dwelling in a lofty tower on the lake Markala, in the 
Vicinity of Vaishali, the Lord, while on a begging excursion, entered 
the house of one Siiiha, a general of the royal army, who offered him 
weloome. The brilliancy of the Lord’s person attracted tke notice of 
‘Yasomati, daughter-in-law of Siiiha, She enquired of her father-ine 
law how she could be as brilliant, He replied, by becoming a votary 
of the Lord, 
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Thereupon she invited Buddbe and his companions, satisfled them 
with various dainty dishes, and adored the Lord by throwing flowers 
at his feet. These flowers forthwith went to the lofty tower and form- 
ed a gemmed parasol of such exquisite beauty as even the most skilled 
artist would fail to imitate. She fell at the feet of the Lord, and 
prayed for admission to the ranks of his followers. The Lord addressed 
A’nanda, saying, “ This Yasomati is destined to become a great Buddha, 
Ratnamati by name.” 

TII.— When the Lord sojourned in the garden of Andthapindedain 
tho Jeta grove at S’ravasti, there lived at S’résvasti a rich usurer who had 
obtained son by worshipping Indra and other gode. The son, named 
A‘nanda, grew up under the care of his parents. But he was weak in 
the loins, and even at the age of six years could not walk, though by his 
sharpness and intelligence he readily, at the time, mastered all the 
sciences of his day. The usurer was very sorry at the ailment of his 
son, and wept bitterly for his sad lot. 

The omniscient Lord, knowing all this, presented himself one day 
at the usurer’s house, The boy, seeing him marked with all the 32 signs 
of greatness, suddenly rose up from his seat, received him with groat 
reverence, and enquired about his health. The parents of the child 
wondered at this miraculous cure. 

The Lord smiled and said, “ This boy will become a great Buddha,” 

IV.—A merchant at S’rivasti carried his mercantile transactions 
beyond the sea. In two successive voyages his vessels were wrecked. 
He escaped with his life with great difficulty, his splendid fortune 
being drowned in the sea, 

Te started on a third expedition with the firm conviction that the 
Lord Buddha was the greatest and most merciful of gods. This time 
fortune smiled on him; after a prosperous voyage he returned laden 
with riches from the Jewel Islnd. After his return*he bought two - 
Kéarshépana worth of incense, and at the Jeta grove burnt it before the 
Lord. ‘The smoke rose up in clouds aud covered the sun, The asto- 
nished merchant invited Buddha and all his Bhikshus, feasted them 
to their fill, and showered precious stones with a lavish hand among 
them, Those stones rose up in the air, and there formed a splendid 
tower and a brilliant gemmed umbrella over the Lord’s head, 
merchant fell on his knees aud asked instruction in supreme knowledge. 

The Lord said to Ananda, “ This man will beoome a perfect Bugdhs, 
Ratnottame by name.” 
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YV.—In S’révasti there was e patriarch ag rich as Kuvers, When 
Devapatra fell from heaven he, under the name of Chaodika, became 
the son of that patriarch. Chandike for along time euffored from 
burning sensation throughout his pody. Obtaining no relief from 
medicines, he meditated on Buddha. The Lord kindly presented him- 
self before Chandika, and granted him a medicine obtained from Indra. 
It effected an instant cure. Chandika feasted Buddha to his entire 
satisfaction and asked instruction in supreme knowledge. 

The Lord said to Ananda &o. 

VI.-—-Before the advent of Buddha Raji Prasenajit used to worship 
the Tirthikas, but, after the appearance of that grent preachor, he bowed 
to none but the greut Lord. When the Lord was dwelling in the 
Jeta grove, a gardener of S'révasti brought a big lotus flower as @ 
present for the king. 

A worshipper of the Tirthikas asked its price. At this time Andtha- 
pindoda came and doubled its value. Thoy bado against each other 
with emulous pride till the price rose to a hundred-fold. Thereupon 
the gardener enquired about the whereabouts of Buddha, and, hear- 
ing of his great power from Andthapindada, presented the flower 
to the Lord. Instantly the lotus swelled out to tho size of a carriago 
wheel, and stood over Buddha’s head. The gardener, astonished at this, 
asked instruction in supremo knowledge. The Lord said to A’nanda, 
“This man is to become a great Buddha, Padmodbhava by name,” 

‘VIL.—When the Lord was dwelling in the Jeta grove, the kings 
of North and South Kos‘hala made war upon ench other. Réjé 
Prasenajit came with a sorrowful countenance to the Lord, and begged 
him to bring about a peace. Whereupon the Loid proceoded to Benares 
where the king of North Kos’hala paid him a visit. Buddha preach- 
ed before him the blessings of peace. His locture hud the desired 
effect. The king repented, and went to a monastery whore he rose to 
the rank of an Arhat. 

Aft the request of the Southern king Buddho lived for three months 
in his capital. The king bestowed on him the gift of a thousand 
piecea of cloth, and asked instruction in perfect knowledge. 

The Lord said to A’nanda, “ The king will become a perfect Buddha 
ugder the name Vijais for this good work.” 

‘Vill.—When the Lord resided in the Jeta grove, two bankers of 
Siriqasti quarrelied with each other. One was a Buddhist, the other a 
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follower of a Tirthika named Parana. Each held his object of worship 
to be the most powerful. Tho king Prasenajit convened a large 
assombly to settle their quarre], and requested the disputants to worship 
each his own god. The flowers offered to Purana fell to the ground, 
while those offered to Buddha flew like 60 many flamingoes (hansa) to- 
wards the Jota grove. The worshipper of Ptirana, astonished at his 
great mistake, deserted the altar of his god and falling on his knees, 
asked &o, 

IX.—The ninth miracle is wanting. 

X.—Once upon a timo Ajétas’atru defeated Réjé Prasenajit in a 
great battle. The vanquished monarch, overwhelmed with grief at 
thie sad reverse of his fortune, shut himself up in one of the innermost 
apartments cf his seraglio. On this, a rich banker of S'révasti incited 
the king to go again to war by offering him a large heap of gold. In 
this second battle Ajdtas’atru was made a captive. Prasenajit went in 
triumph to the Jeta grove where the Lord was residing, carrying the 
captive in his train. There, before the Lord, he generously set the 
vanquished king at liberty. 

Prasenajit did not forget the banker. He offered the man his 
throne fora week. During this week the banker-king had no other 
occupation but honoring the Lord and feasting his Bhikehus, At the 
expiration of his short reign, he fell at the feet of the Lord, ona, asked 
for supreme felicity. 

The Lord addressed to A’nandan, saying, “ This man will obtain his 
desired object. He will become a Buddha, Avayaprada by name.” 

XI.—The Lord was residing in a hamlct down the atreom Ajera- 
vati, in S'révasti. ‘I'he inhabitants of that place were all boatmen. They 

cheerfully entertained the Lord with a share of their frugal fare, and 
sat round him in a retired spot, listening to him with great attention. 
From him the boatmen obtained each his desire. 

The Lord revealed the secret of his great miraculous power to 
those Bhikshus who wore desirous of knowing it in the following 
words :—~ 

“Quco on a time a Buddha, Bhagiratha by name, reached the 
banks of the Ganges with two thousand Bhikshus, on a travel round the 
conntry. A merchant, who was ferrying his goods over the stream with 
a number of his dependents, approached the Lord respeotfully, helped 
him in crossing over the stream, and feasted him to hia entire satisino- 
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tion. Iam that merchant. I enjoy the supreme felicity by the virtue 
of my good works in my former existences.” 

XI1.—Perambulating in the Kaurava country, the Lord one day 
reached its capital. There he summoned Indra and bestowed on him 
& quantity of sandal-wood from Gosirsha, A fow days later Indra, 

- expecting favours from the Lord, anointed him with the sandal, and feast- 
ed him with rich viands, Wondering at the submission of the gods, 
thousands of the Kaurava raco flocked round him to receive his blessing. 
By his precepts every one obtained what he desired. 

‘The Lord addressed the Bikshus who desired to know the secret of 
his power, saying :— 

“ A great Buddha, Brahma by name, entered once the capital of a 
Kehatriya king, who prayed the Lord for staying there for a period of 
three months. During this short time, the king honored the Lord in 
every possible way. He offered him flowers, aromatics, incense, rich 
food, splendid robes and the sandal from Gos'‘irsha. 

. 0 Bhikshus! I am that king; by virtue of my former good works 
T obtain this pujé from the gods.” 

XHI.—While the Lord was living in the Jeta grove a caravan 
of five hundred merchants missed their way in a sandy desert, and 
suffered greatly from the scorching heat of the meridian sun. Every 
moment their sufferings grew more aud more intense. They prayed 
‘Varuna and others, but from none did they receive the lenst help. 
They then sought protection from Buddha. The Lord Buddha left 
the Jeta grove, and appeared before them. They welcomed him with 
ardent manifestations of respect. By the command of Buddha, Indra 
sent refreshing showers down, and fresh and delightful breezes blow from 
thesouth, The merchants, relieved of their sufferings, went to S’révasti. 
There they obtained all they desired through the blessing of the 
Lord. 

* ‘Tho Lord addressed the Bhikshus, saying; “ In anciont days Chan- 
dana, a great Buddha, went to the capital of aking, The king prevailed 
upon the Lord by his entreaty to honor his capital with a temporary re- 
sidenoe for three months, There was no rain for acveral years in the 
kingdom ; the ministers advised the king to bathe the Lord with per- 
famed water. ‘The Lord was delighted, and forthwith heavy showera 
of rain fell from the clouds, I made one of those that poured the por- 
fumed water over the Lord’s head.” 
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XIV.—Once on a time the city of Néthakantha was desolated 
by s destructive epidemic. The suffering multitude prayed Indra and 
other gods for help, but to no effect. They then sought protection 
from Buddha. Ho appeared among them from his then residence in 
the Bamboo grove (Venu-rana) in Rajagriha, and granted them 
relief. The Brahmanas of the place, grateful for the kindness of the 
Lord, listened to his preaching with great attention. Thoy obtained 
all their desires through his lectures. 

The Lord revealed to the Bhikshus the real cause of his great 
power. He said, “Chandana, o great Buddha, entered of yore the 
capital of a Kshatriya king. Tho king honored him greatly. I was 
that king ; my great power resulted from that great man’s blessing.” 

XV.—The Lord lodged in the Bamboo grove on the aide of the 
tank Kalandaka. Ajftas’atru, the king of that place, was a great 
hater of the Buddhists. He made preparations for an extensive sa- 
orifice. Bréhmans came to the sacrifice by thousands, but none to the 
Bamboo grove. 

When the priests offered the oblation to Indra, the Lord, disguised 
in the form of that god, accepted it from them. People wondered at 
the visible appearance of the god, and came flocking to the aacred spot. 
To the great astonishment of the assembled multitude the Lord assum~ 
ed his own form. Many turned Buddhist at this miracle and obtained 
whatever they desired from the great Lord. 

The Lord revealed to the Bhikhus the following ancient story. 
“A Kehatriye king founded a splendid Vibdra at the desire of Indra- 
dyumna, o great Buddha. I was that Kshatriya king who wes blessed 
by Indradyumna.” 

XVI.—Ajitas‘atru and Devadatta, two great enemies of the Buddhist 
faith, published a hostile criticism on the sucred books of that religion.. 
Thereupon Indra visited the Lord, and himself superintended the deco, 
ration of the Bamboo grove, which rivalled Vaijayanta. At this the 
people went in crowds to receive blessings from the Lord, in spite of 
royal prohibition. The king was at lest obliged to revoke his decree 
against the Lord’s worship. 

XVII.—There were five hundred musicians at S'phvasti, The 
king had a great taste for music, Supriya, a master musician, appliod 
one dey for permission to play on the Vina before him. The king 
took Supriyo to Jetavana. Supriya’s performance was quite charming. 
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But the Lord had, before this, from prescience of Supriya’s design, in- 
vited Panchas‘kha, the prince of héavenly choristers, Panchas'ikha now 
played on a Vina the staff of which was set with goms and rubies, Every 
one was ravished. Supriya and his tunefal band, knowing the eva- 
nescent character of all worldly excellence, invited the Lord to a sump- 
tuous feast, and solicited Bodhi knowledge. The Lord smiled, and said to 
Ananda; “ These musicians will become Buddhas Vargas’varas by name.” 
Then he addressed the Bhikshus, saying, “ This my great power is owing 
to my morit in feasting and delighting Prabodha, a great Buddhe.” 

XVIII.—When the Lord was at 8/ravasti an adulterer was led to 
the place of execution by an, order from the king, Taving fortunately 
met the Lord. on the way, the convict prayed him for his own life. The 
Lord sent Ananda to procure a reprieve from the king on the score of 
the convict’s betaking himself to a monastery, Asa mouk tho adul- 
terer soon became celebrated for his pioty and devotion. 

The Lord said to the Bhikshus :—“ In ono of my former existencea 
I was a Brébmana, Padas‘ata by name. I gave Lord Indradhvaje on 
excellent dinncr at that time. From lim I got this my present power.” 

XIX.—When the Lord sojourned in the Bamboo grove, Bimbisiira, 
the king of Magadha, approachod him reverentially with drums beating 
and cymbals sounding, led him in a pompous processivn to the capital, 
and feasted him magnificently. 

The Lord said to the Bhikshus that in one of his former exis- 
tences he, aaa king, had honored Buddha Kshomankara in a similar way. 

XX.—A rich banker in S'ravasti was converted to Buddhism by 
Maudgalyiyans. He gratified the Lord by inviting him toa dinner of a 
hundred dishes of delicious viands, and prayed for Bodhi knowledge, 
The Lord smiled, variously coloured rays of light issucd from his teeth 
as describedin miracle I. The Lord said to Xuanda, “This banker will 
become a great Buddda, Divyananda by name.” 

XX1L—Travelling in Magadha the Lord stood one day on the 
banks of the Ganges. The Bhikshus beheld a large stupa at a little 
distance, and enquired to whose honor it had been raised. ‘I'he Lord re- 
plied ; “Brahmadatta was the king of Denares in ancient times, 
Being childless he worshipped many gods. Onee he found in his gar- 
den tank a boy marked with all the 32 signs of greatness, born in a lotus, 
and seated on its seed vossol. He picked the boy up, and had him edu- 
sated as his own won. At every step the boy took, lotus flowers issucd 
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from hie feet and instantly withered and deceyed. Kés'yapa instrac- 
ted him in divine knowledge. He left the world, and, becoming a her- 
mit, obtained supreme felicity. 

XXI1.—As the Lord was passing one day through a street of 
S'révasti, a boy fetched o full-blown lotus from a gardener in the bazar, 
and threw it upon the Lord’s head. The Lord amiled and said, “For this 
deed of merit this boy will become a great Buddha, Fadmottara by 
nawe.” 

XXITI.—The wife of a sea-faring merchant vowed that she would, 
on the safe and speedy return of her husband, present to the shrine of 
Vishnu, a golden wheel. On his arrival, true to her vow, she proceeded 
straight to the temple, but met the Lord Buddha in the midway. 
Observing him marked with all the 32 signs of greatness, she offered 
the wheel to him. The Lord smiled and said. On her attainment to the 
Bodhi knowledge, she will become a great Buddha, named Chakrdntara. 

XXIV.—On arriving before a large stupa, the Bhikshus in his re« 
tinue enquired of the Lord, to whom was the old sttipa dedicated ? The 
Lord replied, to Das‘asixas. The gardener ofa king named Brahmadatta 
found a little urchin one day on a lotus flower, and presented it to the 
king. The king named him Das‘as‘iras. On arriving to majority, he 
left the king, and became a hermit. As fire expires when fuel is con- 
sumed, so he obtaiued utter annihilation. 

The Bhikshus enquired about tho merits of Das‘as'iras. The Lord 
replied that in one of his former existences Das‘as‘itas threw a lotus 
flower on Buddha Vipas‘ehit. From that Lord he obtained a boon, 
dissevering the bond of trausmigration. 

XXV.—A rich merchant of S'rfvasti, considering the evanescent 
character of all worldly happiness, determined to buy the goodwill of 
tho Lord at the sacrifice of everything else. The Lord prophesied that 
the merchant would become a great Buddha, Siikshmatvak by name. 

XXVI.—The next merchaut who obtained the Lord’s favor was” 
prophesied to obtain the name of Sitaprabha on his attaining nirvina. 

XXViI—The boatmaa who ferried tho Lord across the Ganges in 
one of his numerous travels in Magadha was blessed to have the name 
Samsirottarana when he should attain supreme felicity by the teach- 
ing of the Lord. 

XXVIIL.—A girl ono day decked the Lord’s feet with red sandal- 
wood paste. When he went on his begging tour, the whole city of 
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Pirivasti was reddened with the paste. At this marvellous display of 
“fhe Lord’s power, the girl, on ber knees, prayed for Bodhi knowledge, 
*whioh the Lord granted her. She became a great lord, named Dharmé- 


XXIX.—A gardener presented the Lord at S'rvasti with a pil- 
grim’s staff The Lord took it, and planted it in theearth, Forth- 
with it swelled to the sizoof a big banian tree, covered all over with 
beautiful green foliage. At this miraculous power of the Lord, the 
gardener, &c, &o. Tis name was to be Nirmala. 

XXX.—A band of intoxicated revellers was dancing and singing 
in a street of S'rfvasti. Tho Lord presented himself among them, 
Their riotous indecent songs changed at once into hymns in praise of 
the Lord. They threw blue lotuses on his head. Those flowers rose 
‘tap in the air and there formed arich parasol. At this marvellous display 
&o, They were each to be named Balgusvéna on attaining Bodhi 
knowledge. 

XXXI—At one time the Bhikshus suffered greatly from an 
epidemio of jaundice. They enquired of tho Lord the cause of such 
suffering, The Lord said:—“The people of Benares laboured under 
this very same disease in the reign of Padmaka. Tho physicians, unable 
to relieve tha jaundiced by the medicines they had, advised them to bring 
@ Rohita fish of a particularly large size. But this fish was nowhere to 
be found. The king, who loved his subjects greatly, unable to behold 
their sufferings, vowed to give up his life. Ie abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son, leaped from the torrace of his palace, and died. On 
his death he became a big Rehita fish. By the use of its flesh, every one 
obtained a thorough cure. After thisthe Rohita fish addressed his 
subjects in the following way : ‘Come, O my people, I will teach you, 
the excellent Bodhi knowledge, by which you will obtain nirvina,’ 
They said ‘You took for us so much pains, therefore when you become 
‘a Buddha we will become your disciples.’” 

XXXII.—The Lord taught the doctrine that merit results from 
giving alms, and that a meritorious man can work miracles. Ho gave 
the following a8 an instance : 

Onoe upon a time, the kingdom of one Brahmadatta being stricken 
by a severe famine, he numbered his people, weighed the grainyin the 
country, and made it a rule that every oue should get only one wouthful 
of food a day, only the king getting two. A Bréhman, who was not 
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included in the census, demanded his portion. The king gave up half his 
share. Then Indra’ in the disguise of a Brahman came to demand 
his shore. The king, even at the risk of his life, gladly offered 
it to him, Indra greatly delighted, sent down a heavy shower of 
rain. 

XXXIII.—Devadatta sent assassins to the Jetavana grove to kill 
the Lord. The Lord received the murderers very hospitably. The 
Bhikshus wondering at this, the Lord suid :—* Bramhadatta, king of 
Bonares, had by his queen Durimatf an only son Dharmpfla by 
name. Durmati, full of anger, envy and malice vowed one day, 
‘If I take suything in the king’s household I shall drink my 
sou’s blood by cutting his throat.’ At the nonfulfilment of the vow, 
the king in wrath commanded her to keep her word, The child 
cried pitiously in the agony of death. But the cruel mother would not 
relout. I am that Dharmapila, and this Devadatta is that Durmatf.” 

XXXIV.—ABhikshu, who wanted to mend his nether garment, wept 
bitterly, not beiug able to thread the needle. He cried: * Whois there 
desirous of merit?” The Lord said he wanted merit. The Bhikshu, won- 
dering, said, “ O wonderful! wonderful! the Lord, who is a great Buddha 
himeelf, still thirsts after merit.” Tho Lord replied, there was a king, 
Sibi by name, who gavo differeut parts of his body for the benefit of 
small animala, To Indra he gave his eyes. At this, Indra granted 
him the Bodhi knowledge. . 

XXXV.—A king of Benares had a Yaksha for his spiritual guide. 
The Yaksha demanded for his food the flesh of the king’s son. After 
much: lamentation the king submitted to his demand. The crael 
Yeksha then wanted to devour the queen. She too was saorificed for the 
gratification of the spiritual guide. Then the king had to offer his ownself 
4 victim to the unappeasable appetite of the Yaksha. When the king 
had already promised his own body, the Yaksha taught him the follow- 
ing verse— Griof is always caused by our dear ones; we fear for their . 
mishap. He who has none to love has none to fear or to grieve for.” 
The king, in meek submission, said, “ Do, Oh lord, as you like with my 
body.” But he was agreeably surprised to find the Yaksha transformed 
into Indra, who held the prince in one, and the queen in the other, hand, 
and restored them to the king. 

O Bhikshus! I am that king, Ananda is the son, and Yas‘odharé 
is the queen. 5 
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XXXVI—Buddha, when preaching the doctrine of filial love and 
obedience, narrated the following story by way of illustration : 

‘When Maitrakanyaka was s mero obild, hia father, o rich mer- 
chant of Sirdvast{, went to sea and died by shipwreck. On arriving at 
majority Maitrakanyaka enquired of his mother about the profession 
of his father in order that he may betake to it, His mother, unwilling 
to tell the truth, lest she should lose her son too in the sea, deceived 
him by saying his father was a menial servant. bi 

“Maitrekanyake took to that profession, and earned four kérsh4pa- 
nes, Next he turned a dealer in spices, and gained eight karshépanas, 
On the first day of his career as a gold merchant he obtained 16 kérebipa- 
nas, on the second 32, All these earnings he made over to his mother. 
But on being apprisod of the true profession of his father, he determined. 
to start on a nautical expedition, and when his mother, with tearain her 
eyes, came to dissuade him froin his purpose, he kicked her, and bid her 
be gone. At sea, a sea-wonster (Makara) broke his vessel to pieces. Ho 
saved himself on a plank, and wandered in a state of utter destitution 
in the city of Ramanake. He was, howover, taken up and hospitably 
entertained by four Apsarasas, with whom he remained for several years. 
Then travelling southward he was met by a company of eight 
Apszarasas, Dy them he was whirled in a gidity round of pleasures for 
years together. Travelling again in the same direction he fell in with a 
band of sixteen Apsarasas, who also tried their best to make him happy. 
On the fourth time he was welcomed by a troop of thirty-two Apsarasas, 
who too spared no pains to make him joyous. These enjoymonts he 
Gerived as a reward for having made over his earnings to his mother. 
But on the fifth time he happened to find himself in a city of iron. 
On entering it, big burning iron wheel began to revolve over his 
head, from that time bluod and pus became his only food. In this man- 
ner he remained there for sixty-nine thousand years. Theso pains were 

“owing to his kicking and disobeying his mother. Then he determined 
to hold that iron wheel on his head for ever, that others may not suffer 
the same pains, Just at this charitable thought the wheel went up seven 
times the distance of the nether fegion and left him free. 

“T am, O Bhikehus! that Maitrakanyaka.” 

XXXVII.—The Lord persuaded by his leotures the son of a rich 
banker to go to a hermitage, and lead a solitary life, unknown to the 
public. The Bhikshus enquired of the Lord the reason for this, The 
Lord said — 
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In days of yore, there lived in # mountain-cave a sage with no 
other companion than a hare. The hare, coming to know, one day, that 
the sage was about to leave the place on account of a draught, 
requested him to postpone his departure till the next morning, The 
gage consented. ‘The hare kindled a fire and was on the point of jamp- 
ing into it, when he, out of love to the poor creature, promised 
to stay there even at the risk of his life. Tho hare, well pleased, turned 
his eyes towards heaven, and prayed Indra for rain. Forthwith there 
wos a heavy shower of rain. The sage asked the favor of becoming 
the hare’s disciple, when it should attain the rank of a Buddha. 

The Lord said, “I am that hare, and the banker’s son is that sage.” 

XXXVIII.—The Lord made no distinction as to proper and impro- 
per times in preaching the truths ofreligion. One day he preached while 
cloansing the Jetavaua with a broom in hand. The Bhikshus admired 
his unwearied Jabamr in the cause of truth, ‘The Lord said :~ 

“ Subhdshitagaveshf, the son of Brahmadatta, ascended the throne 
of Benares, and ordered his ministers to search for good news [subha~ 
shita or gospel]. Indra, in the disguise of a Yaksha, brought him one, 
On the king’s asking for a second, the false Yaksha made the king’s 
falling or jumping into a fiery ditch heated by burning fire for seven 
days and nights, a condition of felling it. The king abdicated his 
throne in favour of his son, and, coming to the brink of the fiery lake, 
jumped into it. Forthwith it was filled with cold limpid water., 
Indra throwing off his disguise, taught him the following Gthé : 

«+ Walk in the path of duty; do good to your brethren; and work 
no evil unto them. He, who confers a benefit upon a man, is lodged 
comfortably both here and in the nest world,’ 

“ O Bhikshus, I am that Subbdshitagaveshf.” 

XXXIX.—One day the Lord entered the city of S'rivasti with his 
alms-dish in hand. A Bréhman, approaching him, drew a circle round 
where he stood, and cried, “Gautama, you should not cross this line 
until you have counted down five hundred kdrshdpanas to me.” The 
Lord, seizing this opportunity to point out that good and evil deeds never 
go unrequited, obeyed the Brihman, The news of this event went round 
the city. Many, even gods, offered their purses to the Lord’s servios ; 
but he accepted none, At last when Andthapindada paid his raneom, he 
made no objection. The Bhikshus asked, if An&thapipdada owed the 
Bréhman the money just paid. The Lord said, “The eldest son of 
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“Brahmadatte went to his villa in the spring. ‘There the minister’s son 
played at dice with another, betting five hundred kérehépanas. He lost 
the wager ; bat did not pay the man os he ought to have done. I am 
the king’s son, Andthapindada, the minister’s son, and this Bréhman 
is the winner at the play.” 

XL.—-The Lord, while residing in the Gymnasium of Kis‘, ordered 
Ananda to raise a platform commencing from the north, saying, that wag 
the dey for hie nirvipa. Subhadra, o traveller of Kusi, had obtained 
supreme felicity from tho Lord’s teaching. From Subbedra the athletes 
of the place obtained the religion of Buddha. While lying on that plat- 
form the Lord revealed to the Bhikshus the following atory, showing his 
relation with Subhadra and the athletes of the place. 

“A certain king tracked a herd of deer in a cavo, and aimed at 
them. The lord of the herd jumped into an impetuous stream and 
ferried over on his back one by one the deer. L@did not rost un 
til all were on the other side, although in so doing he was scratched all 
over by the hoofs of his burden, and blood flowed copiously from his 
back. I om that lord of the herd, Subhadra ono of the herd, and the 
athletes are the other menibors of the flock.” 

The Bhikshus then enquired about the merits of Subhadra which 
raised him to such on emiueuce. While Lord Kas’yapa was on his way 
to nirvéna, hie nephew As‘oka was living at a great distance, Unable 
to see his dear uncle in his last moments, As’oka gave vent to loud 
lamentation, A silvan deity, tuking compassion on the boy, carried 
him to Kfs'yapa by his power as a god. There both of them obtained 
valuable lectures from the Lord. The sylvan deity became an Arhat. 
Now he personates Subhadra. 

XLI.—When the Lord was in the bamboo grove, MaudgalySyons 
and S‘ériputra, moved by the sight of the droaiful sufferings of a ghost, 
enquired its cause from the Lord. The Lord anid: “A consumptive 
Buddha was advised by his physicians to use sugarcane juice, He 
entered the house of a rich bauker of Str4vasti, and begged of him for 
some of the juice. The banker ordered his servant to seo the Lord sup- 
Flied. The wicked servant half filled a vessel with urine, then poured 
@ quantity of sugarcane juice into it, and presented it to the Lord. 
For that one misdead, the servant suffers this torture.” 

XLII.—Maudgalyéyana enquired the cause of the terrible torture 
of a ghost, whom he saw convulsed with pain at the oremation ghat. The 
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Lord said: “When the Lord Kas'yape was at Benares, the wife of a 

, house-holder was very ill-natured. A beggar one day asked alms of her. 
She bound him hand and foot to a prop, and gave him a good thrashing. | 
She now suffers for her sins.” 

XLITI.—On another occasion the Lord gave the following account 
of the sufferings of a ghost. 

‘When the Lord Kas‘yapa was at Bonares, a Bhikshu asked a palm- 
fal of water from a girl who was carrying a pitcher of water. She re« 
plied “ Even if you die, Bhikshu, I won’t grant you a drop.” It isshe 
who now suffers. 

XLIV.—The history of another ghost who was at Gridhrakuta ag 
given by the Lord is this— 

Advised by physicians to take sweetmeats, a Buddha entered the 
house of o rich Brilman, The Bréihman charged his wife with the 
entertainment of the lord. She gave him a dish of night-soil oo- 
vered over with rice. She now feels the consequences of her wicked 
aot. 

XLY.—While the Lord was residing at Rajagriha, there were five 
hundred who hovered over the city in whirls, They fell in with Maud- 
galydyona on his way to the city, aud addressed him thus :— 

“Know, holy man, we were five bundred bankers of Rajagriha. 
‘We gave uo alms, we threw impediments in the ways of other’s charity, 
and we accused innocent persons of holding communion with evil 
spirits, The result is, that we suffer infernal torture. We have our 
relutives in the city. ‘Will you, holy man, request them to feed the lord 
Buddha for our sake. Thereby alone can we escape these torments.” 
The relutives complied with their request. The Lord preached the trans- 
condental doctrines of his faith, and the ghosts were ghosts no more. 

XLVI.—The mother of Uttara, n shopkeeper of S’ravasti, was very 
taiscrly and ill-natured. After her death Uttara turned a hermit, The 
spectre of his mother appeared before him, and revealed to him her” 
terriblesufferings. Uttara wept bitterly, for te loved his mother tender~ 
ly, feasted the Lord with rich viauds and reseved his suffering mother. 

XLVII.—Ananda enquired ons day the reason why a goblin, 
which he bad seen, suffered so tremendously. The Lord said, “ Lord 
Kas‘yapa prenched at Benares. Induced by his lecture a banker's dangh- 
ter forsook the pleasures of the world. But her education was defective. 
She became conceited, she contemned the learned, and shut her eyes from 
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the wise, For these three reasone, she became a hobgoblin ; bad smell 
issued from her body, and she lost the use of her eyes.” F 

XLVIIL—A banker of S’ravasti, though s follower of the Lord, died 
very conceited owing to the defect of his training. When the Bhikshus 
disposed of his dead body, they found him transformed into a goblin. 
They requested the Lord to preach for the benefit of the conceited ghost. 
The banker ghost, by training his mind, rose to the chiefship of the 
spirits. In this form he still used to come to listen to the Lord’s edify- 
ing speeches. Ho obtained great power ; the odour of hia body rose su- 
perior to that of all flowers. 

XLIX.—Here is the reason of another ghost’s terrible suffering a8 
given by the Lord. 

A banker had two wives, They were jealous of each other, One of 
them was in the family-way, the other contrived to mix a quantity 
of noxious drugs with the food of her rival. The miscarriage, as do- 
signed, took place. The guilty wife then ewore before her relatives, ‘If 
I have had any hand in this foul deed, let god turn me to a ghost that 
eats her own son.” She has now been turned to a suffering spirit. 

L.—The miracle of Jambéila, vide p. 12, 

LL—A rich banker of S'révasti was very miserly, He heaped hie 
gold in his garden where he lived. After his death, a black sorpent, at 
whose very sight men lost their lives, took possession of the heap. 
Bimbisira, the king, knowing this, solicited the Lord for the discipline 
of the serpent, The Lord preached before the serpent and converted 
him. He became a Devaputra. 

LII—A Brihmny’s son, Chandra by name, lived close to the 
promises of Anéthpindada, with whom he often went to hear the Lord 
preach, Dying a premature death, he became a Devaputra. One day 
the Devaputra found a Brélman in the cremation ghat bewsiling the 
loss of an only child who still lay lifoless in his lap. In tho disguise 

“ofa Rishi the Devaputra consoled the mourning father, and induced him 
to receive the lessons of fortitude from Buddha. By him he was 
initiated to the true faith. This Brahman was the adulterer of Beneres 
(p. 14), Chandra was his son. The adulteror’s son saved his father’s 
life when he was sentenced to death as a thief by sncrificing his own 
life. 

LIXI.—A. banker’s daughter covered the Lord, when entering the 
city to receive alms, with three sil fowers. Then she climbod up a tres 
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for more of them. She fell down dead, and was instantly transformed 
into a Devaputri. She listened to the Lord’s preachings and, “ tearing 
the mountain of this existing body with the adamentine weapon of 
knowledge, obtained the fruit of being furnished with ears.” 

LIV.—Réjé Bimbiséra, receiving the knowledge of truth from the 
Lord, had built a big stipa over the Lord’s nails and heirs in his 
zenana, and his maids cleansed the place every day. When Ajita- 
Watru obtained the throne by parricide, he prohibited the females to 
sweep the stiipa on pain of death. S'rimati, a female slave, caring not 
at all for her life, washed it neatly and lighted it with a row of lamps. 
The king, in great rage, ordered her to the place of execution. After her 
death, she, as a Devaputri, appeared before the Lord in the Bamboo 
Grove, and, “ cleaving the mountain of human misery by the thunder- 
bolt of knowledge,” obtained all that is desirable, 

LY.—Anithapindada obtained permission from the king to solicit 
alms for the Lord, fur the benefit of the whole population of the city. 
On an elephant rode the patriarch, receiving metallic vessela, bracelets 
and other ornaments as alms from his neighbours. A poor woman, who 
had an only cloth, threw it over the elephant from behind a hedge. 
The beggar knew instantly what the matter was, aud bestowed on her 
rich presents, She went to the Lord and received the knowledge of 
truth from him. 

LVI.—When Buddha was putting up at S'rivasti, Rij Bimbiséra 
of Rijagriha grew impatieut at his absence. The omuiscient Lord, per- 
ceiving this, started for Réjagriha at once. But he was detained for one 
night by the entreaties of a parrot in a forest. Apprized of the Lord’s 
residence in the wood by the intelligence furnished by the parrot, Bim- 
biséra, followed by the whole court, came out to receive him, Every one 
wos highly delighted by the Lord’s lectures, The parrot, fixing his 
mind on the Lord, died and turned a Devaputra, From heaven he, 
regularly attended the Lord's teaching, and thus “cleaving the bond” 
of human misery by the sharp knife of knowledge,” mained the highest 
Dlisa, 

LVIL.—While the Lord was at Réjogriha, Andthapindada requee- 
tad the king Bimbisiira to send an ambassador to the Lord, inviting him 
to S'révasti. Ile proached at that oe The messenger fixing his 
mind &. 
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LVIII.—Journeying through different coantries, the Lord entered 
& piece of forest where dwelt five hundred herds of buffaloes, A wicked 
animal ran at the Lord. ‘To avoid the danger he created five lions, The 
buffalo fell submissively at the Lord’s feet. The Lord took pity on the 
poor creature, taught him the sublime truths of the Buddhist faith. All 
impressions, he said, are transient, the soul has no attributes, the peace 
is nirvina. The buffalo became a Devaputra, &o. 

L1X.—Devaputra Upajishada obtained the fruit of being fur- 
nished with eara by constantly attending the Lord in the Jetavana grove 
with five hundred of his men. 

The Lord gave the following story to his Bhikehus, pointing out 
the merits of the fortunate god. In this very Kalpa Kés’yapa Buddha 
lived at Benares, Réji Krika, in a splendid procession, proceeded 
to pay a visit to the Lord. The Bréhmans, burning with the ambi- 
tion of becoming as great as Krika, asked the Lord to point out to 
them a way by which they could obtain all they desired. The Lord 
said, “ By the holy fast called Ashtéfiga.” ‘hey kept the fast. One 
was successful, he was born the son of Krika. Another, failing, became 
@ serpent. Hot sand fell incessantly on his body and tortured him 
greatly. He again kept the fast, and was this time more happy in 
the result. His next existence was as the son of a god. This Upaf- 
shada was the serpent. 

LX—Hafsajitaka miracle, given in the Bodhisattva Avadina. 

LXI.—Suvarnibha, or the golden-coloured, the son of a rich Sékya, 
frequented the pipul-tree grove. In pursuance of the Lord’s teaching 
he betook himself to a hermitage and attained the rank of an Arhat. 
‘The Lord said, in the ninety-first mundane period a Buddha, Vihas'yi by 
name, lodged in the capital of Bandhumat. After he attained nirvina 
the Raja raised a stupa to his honor. A householder, finding a golden 

coloured image in the etiipa, ornamented it with earrings, and prayed for 
having s Buddha for his preceptor, and becoming as beautiful as the 
golden image itself has that householder been born as Suvarnébha. 

LXII to LXXI.—All relate to men who attained Arhatehips for 
their merit in ornamenting, clearing, and repairing the stdpa dedicated 
to the sage Vipasyi at the city of Bandhumati. 

LXXIL—A citizen of S'révasti had a daughter, Supriyé by name; 
the wae Jatismaré, or one who remembered the history of her past exis- 
“fences. She chanted géthés as soon as she was born. In her time the 
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country was stricken by a famine, but she feasted the Lord and the 
legion of hia Bhikabus with food procured by the power of working 
miracles. By the persuasion of the Lord she turned a hermit, and be= 
came an Arhat. 

Tho Lord said, “In this very Bhadréku Kalps she was the maid- 
servant of a rich banker. Lord Kés'yapa was then at Benares, Tho 
banker, her master, went with a full aupply of provision to his country- 
seat; from his store she bestowed a large quantity on the Lord and 
‘was approved by the banker. Her fortune in this existence she owes to 
her good deeds in her past.” 

LXXIII.—S8uklé was the only daughter of s rich S'ékya at Kapi- 
lavastu. Many a prince sought the band of the rich and beautifel 
heiress. Unwilling to marry she obtained her father’s permission to 
betake herself to a hermit’s life. She gradually rose to be an Arhat. 

The Lord said, S'uklé in her former existence in this very Kalpa, 
entered Pravrajyé at the instance of Kés’yapa. 

LXXIV.—Somé, the daughter of a rich Bréhman at S'rivasti 
ould remember all she heard. Having become a hermit, she rose to 
be an Arhat. Her history was that in her former existence she forsook 
the world at the command of K4s‘yapa. 

LXXV.—On the day of Girivalgu-Safgama, a festival held at 
S'révasti, people crowded from all quarters to the city. Among éthers 
came Kubalay4, a nétch girl, from the Dakshinépatha. She asked if 
there was any in the city that could surpass her in beauty. Being re- 
plied “ Gautama, a S‘ramana,” she instantly repaired to the Jetavana, 
and there displayed her charms before the Lord. But by a miracle the 
Lord destroyed all her beauty, and turned her into a hideous old hag. 
She fell at the Lord’s feet, and he gave her true knowledge. 

The Lord said, Kas'isundara, the son of a Bouares king, practised 
austerities in a secluded grove on the Himalaya. A Kumer girl fell 
iu love with him, and endeavoured to seduce him by her charms,* 
Finding him proof against her fascination, aud mortified at the neglect 
of one she loved, she became a disciple of the great Kés’yaps. That 
Kumar girl is this Kubalay4. 

LXXVI.—The daughter of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, refused 
to give her hand to any in the crowd of princes that paid their court to 
her. At last wheo Lord Kés'yapa came to live in the Rishipattans, 
she sought and obtained instruction in the Bodhi knowledge from him: 
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Some of her lovers wanted to carry her off by force. But she rose to the 
“ky, and there displayed euch miraculous power, that they all despaired 
of her hand, and went away. 

The Lord said, K&sisundari obtained her powers by an intimate 
attachment with Kanaka who flourished in this very Kalpa. 

LXXVII.—Maktémalé of S‘ravasti was so named from the row of 
pearls with which she was born. She attained Arhatship by attending 
the Lord in company with a daughter-in-law of Anéthapiadada. 

The Lord said, a banker presented bis wife with a pearl necklece, 
The wife gave it to Kés'yapa, who was sojourning in Mrigadiva at 
Rishipattana in Benares. For that merit she wos born with a row of 
pearls on her neck. 

LXXVIII—The Lord was at Kachangalé. An old woman, 
hearing from Ananda that the Lord was thirsty, approached him with 
& pitcher full of water. At the sight of the Lord her breast heaved and 
pushed and sho felt the affections of a mother. Tho Lord said, “This 
kind woman was his mother in five hundred of his former existences, 
In one of her former existences she mastered all the mysteries of 
dhyfna, acquired the knowledge of proper and improper application 
thereof, and rose to the rauk of a female Arhat.”” 

LXXIX. —While the Lord was at S’rivasti, Prasenajit and Brah- 
modstte quarrelled with each other. During the progress of the war, 
Prasenajit begat a daughter, and Brahmadatte a son. They adjusted 
their differences on condition of their childron’s marriage with each other. 
Arriving af age Kshem§, the girl, expressed hor desire of remaining 
virgin and devoted to the Lord. Ter futher, alarmed, wrote to 
Brohmadatta to hasten the marriage. But Kshemé fled to the Lord for 
protection, He examined her carefully, and, instilling into her the 
knowledge of truth, raised her above the influence of vilo passions. 
‘When the priest was just going to unite tle young couple, Kshem4 rose 
“ap to the sky where she displayed miracles. She came down thence, 
and with the permission of her father betook to hermitage. The Lord 
said, Kehemé in this very Bhndraka Kalpa delighted Lord Kés‘yapa and 
obtained the boon of becoming the first among femele disciples. 

LXXX.—Viripivadénam. Given in the Bodhisattva Avaddna. 

LXXXI—Samudrivadinam. Ditto. 

LXXXII—A householder of Srévusti had the mortification of 
finding all his children die as soon as they were born. He fensted the 
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Lord one day, and promised if his next child lived to devote him to tho 
Lord’s service. His next born was a long-lived one. The householder 
kept his word. Sumana, the boy, soon attained Arbatship under the 
edifying lectures of the benign Buddha. 

Tbe Lord said, the high position of Samana is due to his merit 
in feasting the Lord Vipas‘yi, and in decorating the stapa raised over his 
tooth and nails. 

LXXXIII.—For granting two dinars at tho stiipa of Vipas’yi the 
donor, Hiranypénia gambler, was born at S’ravasti, with two dinars 
always in hand; when the coins were removed they were instantly 
replaced by others. Ie freqnented the Lord’s dwelling, and easily 
attained the high position of an Arhat. 

LXXXTV.—When the Lord was at S’rivasti the queen of Prase- 
najit gave birth toa son clad in the ochre vestment of an Arbat. No sooner 
was he born than he enquired whether the Lord was in that city. At 
the tender age of seven he was raised to the dignity of an Arhat. 

The Lord said, When the son of Krika (ride supra LIX) wanted 
the permission of his parents to enter a hermitage, they made him 
promise his return after he had finished the study of the ‘three recep- 
tacles.’ He came back and taught bis parents. He obtained Arhatship 
which he so richly merited. 

LXXXYV.—A pnir of Yas‘omitra’s teeth oozed ont continuous streams 
of water, By frequenting the Jelavana he obtained Arhatship. 

Tho Lord said, in one of his former existences Yas‘omitra, after 
entering the hermitage, supplied an old Bhikshu and his followers with 
water for a thousand years, The boon which he secured made him what 
he was now. 

LXXXVL—Just as the Lord Ianded at S‘ankds'ya, Upapddika, a 
Bhikshu, received him with great honor. The Bhikshu was admitted 
into the rank of Arhats. 

The Lord gave the following account of his merits—Five Bhik- 
shus obtained true knowledge from Vipas‘yi. Qne of them is this 
Upapadika. 

LXXXVIUL~Sobhita, the son of a rich S‘akya at Kapilavastu, be- 
taking himself to the hermitage, obtained Arhatebip. 

The Lord said, “In Bhadraka Kalpa, Raijé Sobhita erocted a 
stépa over the hair and nails of Krakachchhanda in his own capital, 
Sobhavati. On a festive occasion a brotherhood of friends proceeded 
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to strew flowers on the stépa. Sobhita, refusing to take part with 
them, was expelled from the company. Deeply mortified, he afterwards 
made safficient amends for his misconduct. In another existence he 
obtained the favor of K4s‘yapa, and, entering a mountain cave, cleanped 
the courtyard of a Buddhist stupa. 

LXXXVIII.—Kapphina, the young king of Dakshindpatha, had 
18,000 young courtiers. Proud of this strong body of supporters, he 
insolently commanded the Jords of six cities, S‘ravasti, &c., to appear 
before him. They, in alarm, took refuge with the Lord. The Lord, in the 
following terms, challenged Kapphina to come and fight: “If you are 
atanding do not sit, come with as much speed ss you can.” By wafting 
his magic wand aloft, he suddenly brought into existence on innumer- 
able array of veterans of which he took the lead in royal robes. But 
when Kapphina was sbout to engage, @ voice from heaven declared 
“ Obey the command of Buddha,” and he changed his mind, The Lord 
instructed him in the Bodhi knowledge, and raised him to the rank ot 
an Arhat when he departed this world. 

The Lord said, “A merchant of Bandhumati feasted Lord Vipas'yi 
and founded a Vihdra for him in the 71st mundane period. This very 
man in his other existence as Brahmadatta, king of Benares, gave 
wholesome diet to a Pratyaka Buddha who was ill, and raised a stipa 
to his honor. For these merits he obtained Arhatship when living as 
Kappbina, king of Dakshinépatha, 

LXXXIX.—A warder of a fort at Benares once snatched a quantity 
of food from a girl, and subsequently, putting himself to much suffering 
from want of food, gave it all to a Pratyeka Buddha. The Buddha 
showed him miracles. The man on his knees begged instruction in 
troe knowledge, which was granted him. Born at S'rivasti, this man 
was named Bhadrika. He obtained Arhatship from S’ékyamuni. 

XC.—When the Lord sojourned in a grove in the country of Sthula 
Koshtaka, that country was under the rule of a king named Koravya. 
His brother’s son, RfshtrapSla, was a handsome youth, endowed with 
perfection in every limb and feature, While roaming about in the grove 
one morning he beheld the Lord proceeding with his followers to the 
city to collect alms. . The signs of greatness on the person of the Lord 
made a strong impression on the susceptible mind of the youth, who 
fell at his feet, and solicited conversion. The Lord, however, declined 
to comply with the request until the youth should obtain the permission 
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of his parents. This was, however, not easy of attainment, as his parents 
and their relatives and friends did not approve of the plan of the youth. 
‘The youth, however, was resolute, and his importunity prevailed. He got 
the permission, was duly ordained, and raised to the rank of an Arhat. The 
congregation was surprised at this, and begged of the Lord to explain 
how it was that Rashtrapdla, a youth born in a royal family and possess- 
ing no preliminary training, should at once become an Arhat. The 
Lord replied that this wos due to the accumulated deserts of good works 
done by him in former lives. Once on a time the king of Videha, defeated 
by his enemy, repaired to the wilderness, and, roaming about in great 
distress from thirst, met a Buddha, and sought his protection. This 
protection was duly accorded, and the king regained his metropolis and 
worshipped the Lord for three months, after which he begged that he may 
be able to acquire true knowledge. That king is now Rishtrapfla and 
earns the fruit of his good work. This explanation, however, did not 
suffice to satisfy the audience. The feeling seemed to be that the work 
was not enough for so high a reward as Arhatship. The Lord, therefore, 
continued, Again iu the kalpa when human life extended to twenty- 
thousand years the Lord Kas’ yapa sojourned in the Deer Park near Benares. 
At that time Benares was under the rule of Krika, a pious king, under 
whose just administration the country prospered in every way, abounding 
in men, animals, good crops and flourishing commerce. The youngest 
son of this king paid a visit to the Deer Park at Rishipatana, and beheld 
the Lord impressed with 32 great signs and 80 minor indications of 
greatness, and resplendent with glory more brilliant than a thousand 
suns put together. Deeply impressed by the sight, he fell at the feet of 
the Lord, and, sitting aside, listened respectfully to the religious dis- 
course which the Lord delivered. He then sought conversion, and Lord 
Kés'yapa was satisfied, and when the prince and his relatives sought his 
protection he had them duly converted. The prince planted an umbrella, 
in honour of the Lord. That prince has now been born as Résh¢rapéla. 
“Again, Bhikshus, there lived in former times in the city of Benares a 
poor Brihman, who lived on tubers (Mulita Bréhmaya). In order to 
collect tubers he used to repair to the top of a bill. On one oceasion he 
there met a Pratyeka Buddha in distress, and did everything he could to 
relieve the distress by offering him all such refreshments as he could 
command, The Pratyeka Buddha benefitted greatly by his attention, 
and offered him s boon for his good deeds. The Brihman begged that 
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he may be devoid of all human passions, and his prayer was immediately 
granted. And the person who then was a poor Bréhman living on 
roots is now born as prinee Rashtrapéla. In his former existences he 
had undergone many trials and sufferings in the cause of true religion, 
to which he was always attached, and in return for it be is now born in a 
royal family and is endowed with so much personal beauty. And the 
ultimate reward of his devotion is that he is now come face to fuee with 
Arhatship, and acquired perfection in it. This shows that you should 
always avoid black acts, and betake to white ones which are sure at one 
time or other to bestow on you their much prized reward.” The Bhik- 
shus were greatly delighted by this narration. 

This is substantially the same with the story of the king of the 
Kaurava race which occurs in the As‘oka Avadina (av/e page 1.4). 
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A. mystic mantra and the praise thereof as a moans of promoting 
longevity. The work professes to have been related by Buddha him- 
self, when sojourning at the Jeta Grove near S'ravasti, to Manjtsri. 
The mantra consists of the following words: ~ 

SF rar ered wofchrermmafefinfertarcrene earmrrenee wareeey- 
qrae weet gage were euftinrge eufchrrpanrreurcrafers 
we wbiercofuawelt aAVUARe warafenaTeraasicne are | 

“Om, salutation to the Bhagavat ; to the sovereign of endless life, 
wisdom and unfailing glory ; to the Tathagata; to the Arhat; to the 
perfect Buddha; thus, Om, to the soul of the virtue of virtues, the 
great virtue, the measureless virtue, the knowledge of measureless load 
of virtue; and Om, to the possessor of all purified and pure duty ; to 
him who can rise to the sky ; to the scion of the naturally pure and 

* righteous race, may this be propitious.” 

This sentence is repeated a hundred times, and he who recites it, 
or writes it, or causes it to be written, or keeps it written in his house, 
or hears if recited, or promulgates it, or worships it with offerings of 
flowers, incense, aromatics, garlands, unguents, clothes, parasols, flega, 
bells, standards ; or wears it on his person, is said to receive the full 
measure of human life. The work is reckoned among the simple 
Btitras; but it is obviously a charm intended to be worn as an amulet, 
aud must be of a comparatively recent date,—an imitation of the Hinds. 
eharma of Téntrio origin. 
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Thirty-four legends on moral subjects, related by Jayas‘ri in reply 
to a query of Jinas‘ri who wished to know some of the anecdotes related 
by Upa Gupta, to his royal pupil Asoka. The scene of the second 
nerrative was the Bodhimanda of Buddha GayS, and that of the first 
the Knkkuta Garden referred to in the As’oka Avadéna. 

Upagupta opens his narrative thus:—‘‘ When the Lord, after 
having obtained what he desired, thought of returning home, all the 
gods began to sing hymns in his praise. He taught them the sublime 
truths of his religion.” 

I. The first story is that of Yas‘odharé, the forsaken wife of 
Buddbs. Suddhodana’s nephew, Devadatta, having been repuleed in 
his advanoes for her love, beoame her deadly enemy, and plotted several 
times to take her life. He acoused her before his uncle, alleging that, 
‘unless she lives in guilt, how is it that when others become mothers in 

ton months from their first conception, she should remain big for eighteen. 
Phe king did not give credit to those allegations, Then he induced the 
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king to abdicate in his favour for twenty-one days, promising at the 
end of that period to fetch his son Buddha back to him. During these 
twenty-pne days he tried every means in his power to put an end to 
‘Yasodhard’s tife, He threw her into a tank; but she was protested and 
sent to her father by the king of serpents who happened to be there at 
the time. This tank was long celebrated as Gopétirtha from another 
name of Yasodharé. Thrown into a blazing fire she was miraculously 
protected by the coldness which the fire suddenly assumed. Presipi- 
tated from a high hill, she was saved by the kindness of a big monkey., 
At the expiration of the appointed time Devadatta, unable to fulfil his 
promise, was imprisoned by the king ; but he was soon after released 
on the intercession of Yasodhara. . 

At the end of six years Yasodhar4 gave birth to a child as ugly as 
ugly could be. He was named Viripa. Envious Devadatta taunted 
Virdpa, by saying, “‘O Virdpa, do you know your father’s name? 
Buddha is gone these twelve years and you are at the age of six.” Ya- 
sodhar& consoled her son by saying, “‘ Your father is gone in the search 
of a desire-fulfilling elixir, He will soon return, and change your ugli- 
ness into beauty. Do not believe in what envious Devadatta says to 
you.” 

TI. After a stay of six years at Dharmadvipa, Lord Buddhs 
presented himself at Benares with five of his followers. His residence 
was at Mrigadfva in Rishipatana. There was at this time a band of 
thirty “sons of Belial” who revelled in all manner of licentiousness, 
One of them lost his mother Bhadréfigi who, in company with gods, 
eame one day from the regions of bliss to hear the Lord’s lecture. Bha- 
dréAgi found these wicked people following two women of bad character ; 
he found one of them, K.4s'iké going away, and took this opportunity of 
correcting the gay lotharios. She presented herself before them in the 
guise of Kés'iké, and gradually and artfully led them tothe Mrigadéva. 
There she prayed the Lord to bring these wicked young men to the right 
path. Immediately after she rose to the sky, and thence said: “If 
you are to come to me worship Tattégata, and renounce the path’ of 
evil.” Following Bhadréfgt’s advice, they proceeded to the Lord, who 
instructed them in his faith, and touched them with his right hand. 
Forthwith, their heads were miraculously shaved, and their garments 
miraculously changed into yellow rags. They were then sent by the - 
Lord as apostles of his faith, They travelled from place to place in the 
guise of students (Brahmachéris), preaching the Buddhist gospel. 
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IIE. A company of professional sacrificers of Benares, who were 

”. absent on a sasrifice at Vrinda, retuned and found thirty old vaga- 

honds reclaimed. They immediately placed themselves under the 
Lord’s tuition. The chief of the company was Luchira, 

IV. There lived at Kus'élagram, inhabited by the Dronas, one 
Piirna, a Bréhman, who, induced by o celestial voice, procseded to the 
Himflaya, and there practised austorities to obtain favours from the 
Lord. He made thirty-four disciples. With these he proceeded to 

Whe Mrigadiva. Tho Lord touched them with his right hand. Forth- 
with they were transformed into s0 many Bhikshus. 

V. Uttara and Nalaka were the two sone of one Jayi, the family 
priest of a king of T'varkata in the vicinity of Avanti. Uttara was 
versed in all the Vedas. Nalaka was a kind-hearted man; he wandered 
here and there as a hermit, unmindful of his study. They wore both 
sont for their education to their uncle Driti, whose hermitage lay on the 
Vindbys Range. Driti advised them to proceed to the Lord at Mzi- 
gadiva, where they were initiated in the duties of silent hermits. 

VI. Sabhika was a great controvorsialist. His mother was a per- 
fect mistress of the art of disputation. She was educated by a Bhik- 
shun, She obtained the name of Mahddhi or great intelligence. By the 
merit of her good works she was cured of her bodily deformities for 
which she was exposed on her birth. She married one Vidydkara, only 
heoause she was defeated in a controversy with:him. The fruit of this 
marriage was the great controversialist Sabhika. Sabhika, after having 
tilenoed all his antagonists, proceeded to Mrigadéva to measure his 
powers of ratiocination with the Lord. But on the first sight of that 
great man Sabhika fell on his knees, and begged him for instruction. 
By the Lord’s command Uttara gave him the definitions of Sambuddha, 
Arhat, Sramana, Bréhmana, Snitaka, Dvija, Voidiks, Vipra, S'rotriya 
Brabmachérf, Rishi, Parivrajake, Muni, Tapasvi, Yatiand Yogi. Within 
ashort time Sabhika entered the hermitage. 

VIE. The story of Jas‘odevi. 

VIII. The story of Gribapati Svastike. 

IX. After causing, on his way to Gana, a thousand boatmen to 
renounce the world, the Lord presented himeelf one day at the hermi- 
tage of the Kés’yapeas. There he converted Fulvavilva Kés'yapa, 

* Buddhs Kés‘yaps, Sarit Kés'yapa* and their nephew Upasena with 





© The names are differently given in other works, Uravilva ooours for the fwt, Nadf 
for the second, and Gaya for the third, 
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their numerous followers to his own faith. He gave the following 
atory of their former lives : 

“Three royal brothers, Indraréja, Sifihardja and Bhedraréje, pro- 
oseded once upon 4 time from Kaluga to Hastina, where a Tathégata 
made his appearance, in order to worship him and receive his blessing. 
They invited him to their own kingdom, and on his death raised a Stupa 
to his honour. They begged of him the boon of ever remaining the 
servants of Sugata. They are now born as the Kfs’yapas.”” 

XX. Onoe on a time, on the Lord’s entrance into the Dharméranys, 
seven hundred Rishis explained to him as many different modes of 
worship. The Lord pronounced them all, without exception, to be false, 
He explained to them the sublime truths of his own religion. They 
all obtained Nirvina by accepting his creed. 

XI. Réjé Bimbiséra heard ono day his family priest teach the 
Dvédtrifisat lakshanas, or the 382 signs of Buddhahood. From that 
time he became disgusted with the world, and panted for the knowledge 
of the true faith. Just at this time, the rumour of the Lord’s appes- 
vance in the Jatavana grove reached his ears. He resolved on an 
interview with him, Great was his surprise when he found the great 
Rishi Kés’yepa sitting before the Lord, a convert to the Buddhist 
faith. By the Lord’s instructions the Raja regained the ease of his 
mind, and entered on a course of virtuous administration of his 
kingdom. 

XI. Séripntra and Maudgalyfyana were two foremost teachers 
among the early Buddhists, They were friends from their early boy- 
hood. They were both proficient in all the sciences of their day. The 
reat name of Siriputra was Upatishya. He was the last of the seven 
eons of a Bréhman, Dharmapati of Néradagréma, near Réjagriha, by his 
only wife Séri, Maudgaldyana was the son of Dhényéyana of Kelika, 
a village not far from Néradegréma. He was called Maudgaléyana 
because he waa born in the Gotra or clan of the Mandgalfyanas. 
‘They both were converted by the Lord himself, and both soon rose to 
high rank among his followers. Dirghanakha, the maternal uncle of 
Sériputra, envying the Lord’s great fame, came boastfully forward to 
silence the Lord by arguments; but remained one of his most zealous 
partizans to the end of his life. Jeta, a Rishi, and A’‘nanda his friend 
were at this time made converts. Jeta presented the Lord a Vihéra 
which still goes by his name. 

XIII to XXXII. Short stories relating to the conversion of 
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‘various persons to the Buddhist faith by Buddha himeelf during his 
sojourn in the Jetavana grove. The converts were Kés'yapa, a rich 
Bréhmape, Naradatta the nephew of Asita a Rishi, S’aktf » Brab- 
mani, Padm& her friend, seven hundred disciples of Rudraka, 
Rebata a Muni, Anéthapindada, Pirga and other inhabitants of 
S'rdvasti, When going to his hermitage in the Venuvana at Réjogriha, 
he appointed Purna at the head of the Sangha or Chérch of S'révasti. 
, While journeying through a forest, Buddha found a gang of robbers 
‘dividing their booty. The Lord, giving them an equivalent in gold, 
reatored the stolen property to its owners. The robbers became his fol- 
lowers, and honoured him greatly when he lived at Rijagriha, 

XXXII. The Bhikshus enquired of the Lord how was it that his 
mother (aunt) Gautami, though blind, was called Sulochan& or per- 
fect-eyed ? The Lord gave the followicg explanation : A big white ele- 
phant was very fond of his mother. He migrated with his old mother 
from the Himélays to the Vindhyan forest where provender waa easily 
procurable. Finding one day a travelling merchant in great distress, 
the kind animal took compassion upon him, and extricated him from his 
difficulties. That ungrateful wretch informed the king of Benares, who 
was in search of a white elephant, of such an animal being available in the 
Vindhyan forest, a circumstance which led to the poor elephant’s being 
tracked and caught, He was conducted to the Royal Menagerie at 
Benares. For weeks together the elephant did not take any food, but 
shed profusion of tears. On being asked the cause he gave vent to his 
filial apprehensions. The king granted him release. He hastened to 
find his old mother, with bis heart beating with apprehensions. He 
found her in the forest, blind with tears. On his arrival hor eyes 
cleared up, and she got back her sight. I am that elephant, and 
Gautam is the old mother, 

‘ XXXII. The story of Nalini; told in the Avadéne-kalpalaté. 

XXXIV. Invited by his father, Lord Buddha proceeded from Ve- 
yuvana to his capital. The king paid a return visit to his son at Ve-~ 
yuvane where he heard many edifying lectures. One of them contain- 
od the following story : Réjé Sudfsa of Benares had by a lionces a son 
named Sutasoma. When that son came to the throne he was in the habit 
of eating privately raw human flesh in the prison house. He was expelled 
by the nobles from the throne on account of this habit. Wandering in the 
forests, unattended and alone, he was met by hia mother, the lioness, who 
carried him to celebrate e sacrifice of a hundred royal youths. After 
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ninety-nine princes hed been secured already, the ex-king went in 
search of Sutasoma whose adyantures form the subject of another book, 
viz., Sutasomajétake, The Lord said, I anf that Sutasoma, 
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BODHI-CHARYAVATARA. 
rftrecireare | 

Substance, palm-leaves, 11 x 2}. Folia 48, Lines on a page, 6 
Extent in s'lokas, 1,100. Character, Newari. Date ? Appearance, oldand 
smudgy. Verse, Generally correct, 

A philosophical disquisition on the duties appropriate to Buddhist 
monks. The work is in tea chapters. Its author’s name is not 
given. It opens with a dissertation on Buddhist disposition (Bodhi- 
chitta), This disposition is of two kinds, one called Bodhi-pranidhi» 
ohitta, or desire to acquire the true knowledge, and the other Bodhi 
Prasthdna-chitta, or that disposition of the mind which obtgina — 
when that knowledge has been acquired. The second chapter treats 
of Ishtopadeshand or devotion to good work. This devotion is described 
to manifest itself in a desire to devote every thing good in this 
world to the worship of Tathégata and his sons. The third dwells dn 
three topice, respectively called Punydnumoda, Adhyesand and Yéohand, 
The jirat is the disposition to virtue, wishing all creation to be free from 
pain and the troubles incident to existence ; the second, enpplication to 
all the Buddhas of every quarter for the enlightenment of the minds 
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of those who are immersed in pain ; the third, prayer té Jinas for the 
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suppression of all sensuous desires—to wrest the soul from the bondage 
of the flesh. These lead to*active benevolence, to the administration of 
medicines to the sick, food to the starving, relief to the poor, and the 
Jike,—all which promote the disposition to acquire the true knowledge, 
The fourth chapter enjoins the devotion of the mind to the mandates 
of the Buddhas and their sons, whereby alone can liberation from the 
bonds of transmigration be acquired. The fifth is devoted to the means of 
overcoming all sensuous desires. The sixth to perturbations of the mind 
and the propriety of suppressing them, as also the cultivation of for- 
‘pearance (kshénti-péramitd) ; and the seventh to active penance (Virya~ 
péramité) or the subjugation of the passions by active exertion. The 
longings of the organs of sense and desires having thus been overcome, 
the eighth chapter, enters upon the subject of cogitation (Dhydna-pdra- 
smité) as to what is good and what is evil, Virtuous actions resulting 
from a desire to benefit one’s own self, ara described to be vicious, a8 
they are prompted by a longing for rewards; this should be suppressed, 
and good should be done for the sake alone of doing it. Never should 
one proclaim his own merits, nor the demerits of others. Such cogitations 
settle the mind to meditation of that which alone is true. The ninth 
chapter is called Prajké-pdramitd. It describes the nature of the true 
knowledge, and in doing so, two doctrines are discussed : Ist, Mdydrdda, 
or that which ascribes every thing mundane to Mayé or illusion ; and the 
2nd, Sunyatdedda, or pure nihilism. The last chapter expresses a dosira 
that whatever fruits may arise from the discussion and practice of the 
rules set forth in the work, may be to the glory of Buddhist devotion. 
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No. B. 15, 
BODHISATTVA AVADANA, 


Substance, paper, 15 x 4%. Folia 205, Lines ona page, 9. Exten 
in élokas, 4,784. Character Newari. Date, unknown. Appearance, old 
Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 


A oollection of legends regarding the former lives of the Bodhi- 
sativa. They were related at S'rfvasti by the side of the tank Anava- 
tapta, by the Lord Buddha himself, in a series of lectures to his disciple. 
who composed the audience, the subject of the lectures being storier 
illustrating the means of obtaining moksha. After an eulogy on the 
extraordinary powers of Sariputra (Mudgaléyana), the Lord gave an 
account of his ten sufferings, (See Bodhisattviveddna-kalpalat4,) and 
then recounted 9 series of stories each of which is called a Jétaka, The 
stories relate chiefly to meritorious acts performed by Buddha in his 
previous existences, 

Subhdsa Jataka, In one of his former existences the Lord was a 
king, Suprabhésa by name. He was very irascible, and, in an angry 
moment, severely scolded an elephant driver, who in return spoke to him 
at length on the merits of charity, mercy, forgiveness, &o, Thisreasted 
on the mind of the king, who gradually began to long for Bodhi know. 
ledge. 

Vydghri Jétaka. In one of his numerous existences the Lord raw’ 
sided on the mount Kulichala as a hermit. There he found a hungry 
tigress looking with a wistful eye at her newborn cubs. To relieve 
the poor creatures from being devoured by their hungry parent, the 
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Lord determined to offer his own body to her, He let himself fall 
from a high precipi, to the valley where the tigress was, and expired, 
thereby saving the cubs. 

Sioi Jétaka. As king of the Sivis the Lord, after bestowing the 
whole of his wealth on the poor, bestowed even his eyes to Indra, who 
begged them of him. Indra, pleased with his munificence, granted him 
heavenly eyes. i 

Kulmésapind! Jétaka, Kulmaspindi, king of Kos‘ala, was none 
else than the Lord himself. His maxim was that well-timed and well- 
placed charity is always laudable. A gift is never too small. 

Srreshthi Jétaka, The Lord was a banker. A Pratyoka Buddha 
came to his door to beg. The wicked Méra prepared a hell (at the 
door, but the virtuous banker fearlessly passed through the hell, and 
gave his alms. 

Avisahyd s‘reahthi Jataka, In the course of an infinite number of 
tranamigrations the Lord was once born a rich and munificent banker. 
Indra stole all his property except a soythe for cutting grass and a bit 
of string for tying bundles of grass. The kind man used to gathor 
grass, and sell it to relieve his poor neighbours. 

Sasa Jétata, Once on atime the Lord transmigrated into the 
brate world, and became a hare. Ile used to lecture on moral subjects 
to two of his friends, one a jackal, the other an ape. Indre demanded 
food of him. Having nothing else to give he jumped into a blazing 
fire, and requested Indra to eat his roasted flesh. 

Agastya Jétaka. The Lord was once born a rich Bréhman of the 
name of Agastya. He practised austerities in an island in the Southern 
sea, where Indra used to come and beg the Rishi’s food and thereby 
deprive him of the means of sustenance. After four days tho Rishi 
died of hanger. 

Maitribala Jitaka. The Lord was once born a most charitable 
king of the name of Maitribala, He gave away whatever was asked of 
him ; onoe he gave five portions of his flesh to five Yakshas who longed 
for homan flesh, and asked it of him, 

Viscambhara Jétaka, Visambbara was the prince of the Sivis. 
Be gave away an elephant much esteemed by the Sivis toa Brahman, 
The Sivis complained of this before their king, the Prince’s father, 
who banished Visembhara from hie kingdom. Visambhara went te 
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the forest with his wife dyd'dhifdren, A Bréhman begged as gift the 
boys. He was instantly complied with. Indra then demanded 
‘Visambbéra’s wife. Her too Visambhara gave away. Afterwards he 
was known as S’ékyamuni. 

Yajia Jétaka. King Yajiia, or Buddha in a former birth, finding ‘ 
his kingdom afflicted by a drought, consulted the Brahmans as to the 
remedies for the evil. They advised him to perform a sacrifloe. The 
king did not relish the idea, because it involved the slaughter of a 
large number of animals, He established alms-houses in every city, in 
every village, and in every street. 

Sakra Jétaka. In one of his previous existences the Lord was 
born as Indra, and when the Devas had to fight with the Asuras his 
prowess alone was sufficient to overpower the enemy. 

Brdhmana Jétaka. The Lord was born in the family of a Br&h- 
map. He went toa Guru who taught him many S‘astras. The Guru 
ordered all his disciples to procure the Dakshiné—the fees due to a 
guru—by theft. All consented, except that boy. 

Uumadayant{ Jétaka. The Lord was the king of the Bivis. The 
maddening fairy-like beauty of Unmiédayanti, wife of one of his minis- 
tera, captivated his heart, Some of his counsellors advised him to 
possess her by force, But the wicked advice was spurned by the 
king. 

Supdraga Jétaka, The Lord was named Supfraga. Ho was 
clever merchant, and expert man of business. In his old age he, along 
with 6 number of otger merchants, undertook a voyage to trade with the 
inhabitants of o coast named Bhoru Kachchha, Ile, with his whole 
fleot, was one night overtaken by a terriblestorm. Supfraga fell on his 
knees and prayed and worshipped Sugata. Instantly the storm blew 
over, the wind was hushed, tho sea was calm. The fleot reached safe 
its placo of destination, and the merchants enriched themselves by very 
profitable trade. 

Matsya Jateka. Buddha was in the course of his transmigrations 
born o fish. He was the lord of all the fishes. He lived in a large an-: 
cient pond. He instruoted his fellow-creatures by his edifying lectured’. 
on charity, righteousness, &o, Suddenly one summer the water of” 
the tank was on the point of drying out. The fish-king locked to- 
ward the sky, and made a vow, saying, “ I will never see the destruction 
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of so many of my friends.” On this Indra sent a heavy shower of 
rain, and filled the tank with water. 

Vartakapota Jdtaka, Once upon a time a forest was on fire. The 
animals of the forest fled towards every quarter. One crippled, weak, 
wingless bird, unable to fly, solicited Agni to desist from burning. In- 
atantly the fire was quenched. The wingless bird was the Lord himself. 

Kumbha Jétake. In one of his existences the Lord was, under the 
name of Kumbha, king over the Devas. Finding his allies and his 
subjects much addicted to drinking, he rose up to heaven, and thence 
harangued them with the voice of thunder. The subject of course was 
Temperance. 

Aputraka Jétaka, In another existence, the Lord renouncing the 
world delivered a grand lecturo on the transitory character of every- 
thing worldly, in order to rebuke those who re-entered the world after 
adopting the ascetic state, He said—the trouble of maintaining a 
family is a positive hindrance to Mukti. 

Visa Jétaka. The Lord was born in the family of o Brihman. 
He had six brothers and a sister. All of them practised austerities. 
They were attended by only one servant girl. She gathered fruits, and 
divided them for the brothers and sister. Indra, for five successive days, 
stole the eldest brother’s share, in order to examine the imperturbability 
of his temper. He was a little moved on the first day; on the second 
he suppressed his hunger; from the third he had no desire for eating. 

S'reshtht gataka, Born in the family of 2 Bréhman, the Lord was 
named S'reshthi. He wont toa hermitage. He baffed all the endeavours 
of his friends to bring him back to his home, by showing them by the 
clearest arguments that the highest pleasures are to be had only in a 
hermit’s life. 

Buddhabodhi Jétaka, The Lord was born in the family of a 
Bréhmay. He and his wife renounced the world together. They lived 
in the same forest, One day as the Lord, at the end of his austerities, 
‘was gathering dust at a beautiful spot, and his wife was repeating the 
meditative formula, in came a young king, who, captivated by the 
heanty of her person, at once ordered his servants to take ber into his 
carriage. She cried loudly for help. Then coming to the hermit the 
king found him not the least agitated by the loss of his wife. He 
admired his firmness, begged his pardon, and restored him his wife. 
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Hafea Jétaka, In the series of existences from the lowest form 
ef animaloule to man, the soul of the Lord once entered the external 
cover of a king of the flamingoes who livéd at Mansarovar. He had’ 
® goneral as generous as himself. Brahmadatta, King of Benares, 
longing to have a sight of this virtuous pair, caused a splendid tank to 
be dug in the suburbs of his metropolis, which he had beautified at an 
immense cost. He issued a proclamation to the purpose that any bird 
coming to the tank would be perfectly safe, Some of tho flamingoes 
who went to Ménsarovar were loud in the praiso of the tank at 
Benares. The King of the flamingoes, with his faithful general, resolv- 
ed to pay a visit to the famous tank. But when floating on its waters 
the king bird was caught by men who were kept on purpose by 
Brahmadatta. All his followers fled away at the time of his danger ; 
but his genoral followed him wherever they led him. Brahmadatta 
seated them on a splendid throne, welcomed them, feasted them, and 
granted them liberty. The flamingo discoursed long on the advantages 
of virtue, aud then took his departure. 

Hahibodhi Jétaka, Again in another existence the Lord, under 
the name of Mahtbodhi, delighted his large audience with religious 
discourses flowing smoothly from his lips. He travelled from country 
to country, visiting many kings, and captivated men’s hearts by his 
eloquence, at onco soothing aud persuasive. He was a hermit of the 
rank of an Achérya. Men flocked to him by thousands. Some of the 
ministera of a King whom he visited warned him to keep e watchful 
eye upon the man. “ He is a spy,” they said, “ come to deceive us by 
the power of his speech.’ 

Tho King, thus advised, doubted the honesty of the sage. One 
day whon the hermit came to his presence, the King did not salute him, 
The hermit, perceiving this change in the King’s conduct, attempted to 
goaway. Tho King said “ Where do you go from us, Sir ?” “ You are 
unfit for religious discourse,” was the reply, “I shall go to the forest.’” 
The King found it was no time then for detecting his knavery. He 
therefore allowed him to go, but requested him to come back after a 
while. The sage assented to this request. After practising in a foroat 
four dhyénas and soon obtaining “five experiences,” he returned to 
the King’s court. 

Many of tho ministers came forward to refute the arguments of the 





ae Pious hermit. One of them said: “Who oan be the author of the 
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” eolor and fragrance of the lotus and the like? This earth is the result 
of nature (svabhdva).” Another said—“ It is impossible that th 


. earth should be the result of an accident, and therefore have the wise 


conoluded that it must have proceeded from one who is absolute mind 
and felicity.” A third remarked, that the assumption of a single 
suse for objects of various nature resulting from diverse causes, is 
inconsistent, They must proceed from acts performed in previous 
lives, or attempts to do good would never be followed by pain. Another 
‘was of opinion that “ woods of various shapes, colors and qualities could 
not result from the fruits of works performed in former existences ; 
were it 80, still woods destroyed do not again become woods, so the dead 
do not come to life ngain. Therefore we should seek happiness while 
we live.” The hermit, perceiving that the King was fond of illustra- 
tions, retired to his hermitage. There, by 2 miracle, he created a 
large monkey, took out ita skin, and made of it a covoring for his own 
body, and repaired to the royal presence, Every one accused him 
of killing a monkey, and laughed at his conduct. “Why,” asked the 
hermit, “if all this be oither natural or brought about by previous 
work, I have done no wrong in killing a moukey.” 

After this argument, the King cared very little for the sophisms 
of the philosophers, but placed himself entirely under the guidance 
of the pious hermit, 

Mahikapi Jataka. The Lord was once born a monkey, dwolling 
in a woody spot by the side of the Himflaya, A man, who had lost 
his way in the forest, while gathering fruits, fell from a lofty tree into 
a deep lake. The monkey, who was closo by, rescued him by carrying 
him on its back over the steep precipice. At Jast weary with toil the 
poor creature fell fast aslecp, appointing the man to watch him. The 
man wanted to kill the animal for its meat, and threw a stone at it, in 


“order to effect his purpose. Tho sound of the stone broke the monkey’s 


sleep. It found from what quarter it had come. It rebuked the 
man gently, and showed him his way out of the forest. In a short 
time the man died of a loathsome disease. 

Sarabha Jétaka, A Sarabha was chased by a king on horse- 


“back. While crossing a deep ravine the king fell into it. The Sarnbha, 


seeing the horse without its rider, immediately perceived what hod 
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happened, and proceeded directly to resoue the king, This Sarthe 
was Buddha in one of his transmigrations. 

Bury Jétaka, A man was carried down by an impetuons stream. 
He cried piteously for help. A golden-colored stag (Burt) rescued 
him from danger. He made the man promize on no account to die 
cover the place of tho stag’s residence and let him go. 

Meanwhile the queon of the place had dreamt of receiving lectares 
from a stag as brilliant as gold. On receiving the promise of e large 
reward, that very man now betrayed his trust, and showed the king 
where the atag dwelt. 

The king aimed his shoft at the stog. But the animal neared the 
King of his own noord, and asked him who had shewed him the place. 
On finding the man to be no other than he whom he had once resoned, 
the stag told the king of the man’s faithlessness, The king wanted to 
kill him, but the stag interposed. The king was highly pleased with 
him, took him home, honored him, feasted him, and received lectarea from 
him. He taught the royal fumily lessons of high importance in the 
true faith. 

‘The stag was none else than the Lord himself. 

Kopl Tétaka. While bathing in a river a certain king found a 
very delicious fig (Ficus religiosa) floating down the stream. The 
king took it up and wanted to have more. He went high up the stream 
and found » big fig-tree inhabited by monkeys who lived solely on its 
fruits. One of them was seen sending the moukeys off from the sight 
of the royal army, The king, thinking him to be the chief, out with 
an arrow the branch on which he stood. He declared himself to be the 
king of the monkeys, and discoursed long with the king on man’s 
destiny and on virtue, charity, patience, penitence and so on. 

This monkey chief was Buddha himself. 

Kehdnti Jétaka, A hermit practised auaterities in s wilderness. | 
A king came into that forest with tho ladies of his house. One day - 
while he slept, the ladies, in the course of their walk, came to the hermit’s'- 
grove. Tho hermit welcomed them, and extolled the powers of 
righteousness before them. The king, seeing a hermit amidst the royal 
dames, flew at him in a rage, and cut two of his fingers. Instantly 
he felt a burning fever, The hermit was the Lord Buddha. . , 
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Brahma Jétaka. Once on a time the Lord, born in the regions of 
Brahmé, came down to earth and brought the king of Videha, who 
was ruining himself by associating with low companions, to the path 
of justice and virtue; 

Hastt Jétaka, An elephant supplied with his own flesh, the food 
to a hundred men who were banished from their houses, and were 
almost dying of hunger. This clophant was the Lord in one of his 
former existences. 

Sutatoma Jétaka, Subhdshite, a Brahman, was soliciting alms 
from Sutasoma, when suddenly there was a great uproar in the female 
apartment. Sutasoma, asking Subhishita to wait a little, went into 
the seraglio. King Saudisa (vide Avadéna-s‘ataka, story 89) got hold of 
him, and carried him away. Sutasoma remembered the promise he had 
made to Subbdshita, solicited Saudisa to grant him » moment’s leave 
that he may grant some money to the Brihman, After long entreaty 
Saudése permitted him to go. Sutasoma, after redeeming his promise, 
returned os he had engaged. Saudésa, highly pleased to find the 
prince a man of his word, permitted him to ask four boons. The boons 
Sutesoma asked were the following :— 

That Sauddésa should always speak the truth, leave the slaughter 
of animals, liberate all captive princes, und givo up cating raw flesh. 

Though reluctant, Saudisa nevertheless granted these boons. 

This prince Sutasoma of the Kaurava dynasty was nono else than 
Jord Buddha in one of his previous existences. 

Ayo Jétaka, A royal youth once obtained permission from his 
parents to proceed to an hermitage. This prince was the Lord. 

Mahisa Jéteka. A buffalo, though constantly harassed by a wicked 
monkey, did not try toinjure him. ‘This buffalo was the Lord. 

S‘atapatra Jétaka. Allon, that hed a bone stuck into hia throat, 
went to a S’atapatra, who, pitying the sufferinga of the lion, took the 
bone out of his throat. Tho same lion, while devouring a large quan- 
tity of venison, was asked for a bit by the S‘atapatra, who was at that 
time very hungry. But the lion gave him nothing. The S’atapatra 
‘was not the least moved by it. This S'atapatra was the Lord himself. 

After this story follows a few verses enumorating the different 
merits of offering various things to Buddha, os also of reading and 
of hearing read works on the Buddhist religion. 
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No, B. 16. 
BODHISATTVAVADANA-KALPALATA. 


Trier | : 
Substanco, yellow paper, 1C} x 44 inches. Folia, 252. Lines on a 
page, 10, Extent in s‘lukas, 3,705, Character, Devanagari. Appearance, 
uld. Verse. Very incorrect. 
A store-house of legends regarding Buddha’s former existences. 
Tt seems to be partly a sequel to, and partly a poetical amplification 
of, the work noticed under the last preceding No. It is called a ‘tree 
yielding whatover is wanted of it,’ (kalpalaté) aud the metaphor is kept 
up in the genoric name of its subdivisions, which are called pa//ara or 
“leaves,” and not adhydyas or “chapters.” The codex under notice is 
obviously incomplete, as it commences from the 51st chapter or pallava, 
It appears, however, from the presence of an invocatory verse at the bg- 
giuning of the chapter, and the absence of all such invocations at the 
beginnings of subsequent chapters, that the work was divided into two 
parts, of which the first included 50 chapters, aud the second 58, Each 
chapter contains a distinct story, illustrating a particular moral maxim, or 
an incidence in the life of the saint. The author of the work waa 
Kshemendra, who had the title of Mahékaci or “the great post.” He 
“was probably {ho same with the author of the Kuthd-sarit-sigara, the 
archetype of Somadeva Dhatta’s Vrihutkathd. If this identiféation 
be tenable, the date of the work would be the 5th century ‘of the 
Christian era, 
LL—Zen Suferings. Lord Buddha, during his sojourn by the side 
of the tank Anavatupta, while giving an accouat of the former lives of 
8 





Stiriputra and Maudgalyéyana, illustrated the maxim. that “ every 2 
Greature must suffer from the effects of his works” by adverting to the 
ten mundane pains which he suffered. He said : 

{1). “In one of my previous existences, when [had the name 
of Kharvota, I killed my half-brother at the instigation of my wife, 
Kéliké: I have an ulcer on the top of my right toe as a consequence, 

(2). “As Arthadatta, a merchant, I killed one of my own calling, 
who was much opposed to my interests, The consequence is, that I 
hive suffered from # sore caused by the prick of a catechu thorn. 

(3). “In another existence, as Chapala I threw away, with my 
own hand, the contents of Upirishya’s alms-bowl. This Updrishya wos | 
a Pratyoka Buddha. I hove my alms-bowl always empty for that 
putrageous conduct. 

(4). “ As Bharadvija, I falsely charged my elder brother Vas'ishtha 
with holding criminal intercourse with o maid-servant, who was an 
anchorite; and that is why Sundari has published o similar scandal 
against me in my present existence, 

(5). “Asa Vaisya, Mringla by namo, I wanted to live with Bha- 
dré, a publio prostitute, on the condition that she should not allow any 
body elso to have connection with her. Finding her one day in 
the company of another, in a fit of anger, I killed her. Consequently a 
Bhikshuyi hes brought a false charge against me in this life. 

(6). “ As Manthara, a Brahmans, finding one day my neighbours 
giving o splendid feast to Vipashyi, I railed at them, saying, ‘ those 
atapid bald-heads should be fed with barley and weovelled kodra; they 
do not deserve rich viands’ I have now to live upon kodra and 
barley in consequence of these irreverent words, 

(7). “Born in ancient days as Uttara, I spoke ill of one Pudgala, 
T have suffered greatly for it, and had to lead a vicious life for six years 
in the present existence. 

(8). “There was a rich patriarch, Dhanavin by name, in the 
country called Karpats, He had ason named S'rimén, Tiktamukha, 
‘bitter-faced, a medical practitioner of the place, cured S’rimén of 
various diseases, but obtained nothing for his remuneration. When 
Srimén fell ill again, Tiktamukba put o period to his life by adminig« 
tering a strong poison to him. I was that medioal man, and for my 
treacherous condnat ta S'rimfn T enfler fram snermatarrhena in thie life 
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(9). “In another existence, ag a fisherman, I took great delight at. 
the sight of a large fish under convulsions of death from repeated strokes 
of theaxe. I suffer from cophalgia in consequence of that demoniao 
conduct, 

(10). “ Born as an athlete, I treacherously put one of my antago- 
nists to death. I suffor from rheumatism for that deadly sin.” 

Rukmacaté Avadina, Tho saint then related the following story : 
S‘ach{pati, or Indra, once came to pay his respects to the saint, and, find- 
ing him smile, enquired after its reason. The Lord, recalling to his 
memory some ancient events, said: “ Théte was one Rukmavatt in the 
, sity of Utpalavati; she found a young woman, ravenously hungry after 
" delivery, just on the point of eating up her new-born baby ; immediately 
Rukmavoti cut her breast witha sharp knife, and offered it to the hungry 
mother. When news of this event reached the heavens, Indra presented 
himself before that wonderful woman, and asked her if she had any, 
agitation in her mind at the time of performing that superhuman deed P 
She replied in the negative, which was of course true. Indra granted 
her a boon by which she was transformed into a man. Soon after, ‘the 
king of the city breathed his last, and the crown was offered to Rukmae 
vati, the newly made man. His reign was the happiest ever recorded 
in the annals of Utpalavati. 

“In her next life Rukmavati was born in the family of a rich 
banker. Tho banker’s son always thought deeply of the miserable con- 
dition of birds, Finding no other way of relieving them, he proceeded 
to a cremation ground, cut his own flesh into minute pieces, and 
distributed them to the winged animals. A big bird plucked out his 
eyes. The pain was excruciating, but Sattvavara, the banker’s son, was 
all firmness, Ile disooursed with perfect composure on the evanescent 
character of everything human, and on the great merit of charity. 

“He was again born os a great Bréhmana. Ina short time he 
got the reputation of a wise man. Finding o tigress on the point of 
devouring her now-born whelp, he offered his own body, which saved 
the young tiger's life,” ; 

LU.—Tho story of Ad/napunya ; to be found in the Avadéoa of. 
thet name. : 

LIIL.—The story of Subhdshitagaveshi; to be found in the Ava - 
d&na S’ataka, §. 38, p. 29. 
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3) LIV.—Satteaushadha Avadéna. When the Lord converted Pash- 
yilé, a female og, a smile was seen on his lips, Indra, who was near, 
enquired aftet the couse of his smile. The Lord said he was thinking 
of some ancient events, In the days of yore, there was a king named 
Mahendra Sena in the city of Mahendravati. He had a son Sattva+ 
ushadha by name. Diseased people from different quarters of the globe 
used to come to him. They were invariably cured by his touch. After 
his death, wise people in the neighbourhood kept his corpse exposed near 
the border of a forest, where it was miraculously preserved from rotting. 
People still recovered their héalth by touching his corpse. 

Tho Lord said to Indra, “a future king As’oka will erect a chaitya 
at the spot where Sattvaushadha’s body was preserved. I am that 
Sattvaushadha,” 

LY.—The story of Sarcandada ; to be found in the As‘oka Avadana. 
.  _LVL—Péshéna-sarpa Avadina. The Lord was living at Hingu- 
merdana, the king of which place had a great veneration for him. One 
day the ministers of the king complained of a terrible eneke, which lived 
on tnount Péshéna, and destroyed a large number of people every day. 
The Lord undertook to quiet the serpent. He was perfectly success+ 
fal, The serpent became a rigid Buddhist from that time. 

LVII.—Béloksht Avaddna. There were four stipas at Pish&na. 
The Lord erected a fifth one himself. At Balokshi ho induced o rich 
banker to erect a stupa, celebrated afterwards as Délokshfya stupa. 
‘The Lord converted Dambara, a Yaksha of the village Dambara, and 
Mailliké, a Chandali of Bhandflagréma. At Patala he made Potala, a 
follower of his creed, to erect a splendid stipa on his hair and nails. 
The Lord eaid to Indra « king Millinda will erect a atiipa at Pitala. 

LYIIL.-Punyabula, Avaddne. The Lord was seen smiling at 
Pushkalévatf. Indra asked the reason of his smiling. Tho Lord said 
there was a king, Panyabala by name, at Punyavat. One day when 
going to his villa he found by the road-side a miserable diseased old man, 
suffering greatly. Touched with pity the king established a hospital in 
his city. Ho used to inspect the oures effected by the physicians in 
his serviee. One day, on coming to superintend the hospital he found 
a blind old man complaining the loss of his sight. On being apprised 
of the King’s presence, the old man approached him and said, “O king, 
if you oould grant me your right eye I would recover my sight,” 
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Instantly the king plucked out his eye. This old man was Indra, He 
threw off his disguise, replaced the king’s eye, and him aeveral 
‘boona. ‘ cb , 

LIX.—Kundla Avadina, King As’oka of Patoliputra had many 
wives, His son Kunfla, by Padmévati, had peculiarly gracefal eyes. 
His eyes attracted the attention of TishyarakshS, ore of his numerous 
step-mothers: she became enamoured of him. But Kunfla was true 
to his wifo Kénchanamélé. He rejocted with scorn tho offers of a 
vicious step-mother’s love, Tishyaraksh& determiued to destroy his 
eyos, the causes of her shame. Kunila proceeded by order of his 
father to Takshas'ilé to war against its rebellious governor. Ansxiety 
on account of the absence of a dear son produced serious illness in the 
king. He suffered greatly, and it was only Tishyarakeh4’s care that 
oured him. As a reward she was allowed to reign supreme for‘seven 
days. During these seven days, sho wrote to the Governor of Taksha-. 
s'ilé to pull out the eyes of Kunfla. That letter was intercepted. It 
fell into the hands of Kunila, who, honoring the command of the reign- 
ing empress, caused his own eyes to be destroyed. Kénchanamélé@bis 
wife, brought him back to the capital. As‘oka, who knew nothing of 
what had transpired, was all in tears at the piteous condition of his son, 
People asked Kunfla if he bore any grudge against her who was the 
cause of his misfortune. He said‘ No, J am quite satisfied with my 
step-mother’s conduct,” His professions wore all true, and because 
they were true, he got his eyes back, aud they were even more charming 
than before.* . 

LX.—The story of Migakuwndéra; see Avadéna S'ataka, 8. 59, 
p. 34. 

LXI.—The story of Karshaka, vide Asoka Avadina. 

LXU.—The story of Yus'odiaré, seo Bhadrukalpa Avadéas, 8. 1,. 
p. 42. is 
LXII.—Pippaldyana Acadéna. In the town of Magadha there* 
lived a Bréhmay named Nyagrodhakalpa, His wife Surdp4 gaw birth to’, 
« beautiful son under o pippale tree. This son was named Pippaléyana,’ 
or the son of a pippala tree. Averse to the pleasures of the world, - 
the son refused to marry. But on the urgent solicitations of his father, 


© This vorsion of tho story is, in several respects, different from what bas been givan 
in the Asoka Avaddua (vids ante, p. 11). 
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‘he produced a seins image, saying, if any one could procure him a girl 
“as fair as the im&ge, he would marry, well knowing no terrestrial being 
could equal the image in beauty, After o long search, a friend of his 
father found Bhadré, the daughter of Kapila, possessed of the necessary 
qualification. Her colour was os bright as that of gold; but she too 
was moch against marriage, circumstance which lod Pippaléyana to 
accept her as his bride, because he knew full well that the duties of 
married life will never have to be endured by him. Pippaliyana 
obtained Bodhi knowledge from the instructions of Kas'yapa, then dwell- 
ing under the shade of a sacred free, Bahupatra by name. Pippalfyana 
‘woe afterwards celebrated under hia patronymic os Mahé Kés'yapa. 
Bhadr4 too obtained the highest bliss by renouncing the world. 

On being asked the reasons of their rapid advancement, the lord 
said, ‘Pippaldyana, in one of his former existences, was a poor man; he 
nevertheless feasted S'ikhi,a Buddha, when he was almost dying from 
want of food. In another existence, he endowed a splendid stiipa, 
erected by his father King of Kriki, with a rich golden parasol. 

# LXIV.—Kinnari Avaddéua. Vidyédhara, a serpent-catcher, ate 
tempted to capture the king of sorpents, and drag him ont from his abode 
by means of drugs and mystic incantetions. The king, greatly terrified, 
took shelter with a hunter, named Padmaka. This man killed Vidy4- 
dhara with poiconed arrows, and obtained from his protegs a charmed 
noose of wonderful power. On his death he bequeathed the noose to his 
son Utpala, who dwelt at Hastinfpura in the vicinity of Valkaliyana’s 
hermitage. Once upon a time Utpala heard a charming song resound- 
ing in the air. Learning it was being sung by an oxceedingly beautiful 
Kinnari,* he captured her by means of his noose. ‘The Kinnari, to regain 
her liberty, offered to give him her crown-jewel, which could lend the 
power of traversing the universe at pleasure. When tho two were 
settling their bargain, in came Sudhana, a young prince of Lasting, on @ 
hunting excursion, Utpala gave him the crown-jowel, and the Kinnari 
marrieddim, and the married couple proceeded to the palace. 

At this time, there lived in the royal household two Brébmanas, 
Kapila and Pushkara, the former serving as priest to the king, and the 

* The Kinnaras are a fabled race of demi-gods with human bodies and eqnine 


heads. Thoy were noted for their inusical accomplishments, and held the rank of 
heavenly choristers and followers of Kuvera, the god of wealth, 





latter, in the same capacity to the prince. They were vain of their 
learning, and always quorrelled with each other. One of the faditories 
of the king rebelling, the king directed his son to lead an army against 
the rebellious vassal. Sudhane left his wife with her crown-jewel under 
the care of his mother. Tho king, after his son’s departure, dreamt an 
inauspicious dream, and Kapils his priest advised him to offer a Kine 


nari as a burnt-offering to propitiate the enraged divinity who had 


caused the dream. Kapila was a shrewd man who took this oppor- 
tunity of humbling his rival, for he knew full well that the prince was 
sure to die if the Kinnari were killed in a sacrifice. But he was dies 
appointed. The queen privately warned her daughter-in-law, and sent 
her away with the crown-jewel, to Kinnarapura. 

The Kinnari left a ring and some charmed butter with Valkalé- 
yana, requesting him to hand the two things over to Sudhana. 

Sudhana returned victorious from the war. But his joy was 
damped by the loss of his wife. He determined to proceed to Kjnnaray 
pura, and immediately set forth in a northerly direction. On bis way 
he obtained the ring and the butter from Vulkaléyana which helped 
him immensely in overcoming the fatigues of his journey. He crossed 
the mountaius Himalaya, Kuladu, Ajapatha, Kémardpa, Ekadhara, Vaj- 
raka, and Khadira, one after another, and encountered many adventures, 
Beyond mount Khadira he found two great mountains turning on 
a wheel which made that road impassuble. He destroyed the axle of 
the wheel, and fixed the mountains in their proper places. After this 
adventure, he had to ford the Guha, Patangé, Rodiuf, Hasinf and 
several other furious mouutain streams before he reached Kinnarapura, 
There he met his wife, and the two wept tears of joy. 

Tho Lord said “I am that Kinnari and I am that Sudhana.” 

LXV.—Nalinit’ Acadins. Asked by his audience to give an 


account of the preceding csistence of his parents, the Lord said: 


King Kas‘yapa had a daughter named Nalini, When she was of 


murriageable uge, she was placed by ler father near the hermitage of | 


a sage named Kas‘yapa, who had a youthful son of great beauty, begot 
by adeor. The youth was named Ekas'ringi, because he had a short, 
horn on his head, Nalini met the youth, brought him to her father’s 
house, and was married to him. Ekas‘rifgi afterwards took other wivea, 
and had by them a thousand sous, The sago Kis'yapa afterwards 





- became Suddhodana ; the deer, Gautem{; King Kés’yapa, Dandapaui ; 
"Bkos'rifgi, myself; Nelini, Yasodharé; and the thousund sons, my 
Sirévakas and followers, 

LXVI.—The story of Karikuméra ; vide Avadéna of that name. 

LXVII.—Sanghavakshita Avadéua. Sanghorakshita, the son of 
Buddha-rokshita, was intended, from his conception, by his father 
to be a disciple of Svériputra. Acting according. to tho instructions 
of that great teacher, Sangharakehita renounced the world. A few 
of his friends invited him to accompany them on a voyage. He 
accepted their invitation. When their ship was far away from land, 
it was overtaken by © sudden storm. Evory one feared that his 
end was come. But a voice from heavon quieted their mind. It 
said, “Cast Sangharakshita overboard and save yourselves,” They 
threw him overboard, and he was carried to the Nagaloka. ‘The 
‘Nagas, unable to bear the pure refulgence of his person, mauaged to 
throw him into tho ship again. Dut tho unfortuuate Bhikshu, while 
sleeping, was again cast overboard, and left alone on a desert shore by 
his inhuman companions. Unnmoved by sufferings, Sangharakshita 
resolved to travel through the whole length and breadth of the earth. 
He passed through many vihdras, witnessing various extraordinary scenes, 
each testifying to the truth of the great principle that the merita of a 
work are never destroyed. Oneehe lodged at a vibfra where he 
found the Bhikshus to be very simple and well-behaved people. They 
collected their vegetables, dressed their curries, and prepared their 
food. But as soon as the viands were placed on the plates, each grain 
of rice became transformed into a large wooden club. ‘The Bhikshus took 
the clubs up, and Legan to strike at one another. Thoy continued fight- 
ing in this woy till the ground was all covercd over with blood. At 
the end of the fight, they quietly sat down, talking as old friends. On 
enquiry, Ssngharakshita came to learn that in a previous existence they 
had fought ot o viléra where the Bhikshus were cating, and this was a 
duily punishment for that great misconduct. 

At another vihéra Sangharakshita obtained, with much diftoulty, an an 
empty room on condition that he was to keep strict silence. But there, 
the presiding divinity of the place appeared beture him, complained of 
the criminal and unnatured conduct of the Phikshus, and requested him 
to reform them. He instautly began to preach, oud was in a short time 





aster of the place. The five hundred Bhikehus who dwelt there were all 

corrected, and converted. With these he proceeded through the sky. 

to the place where the Lord Buddha was then residing. Buddha preached. 
to the new converts, and they returned home well pleased. Finding the. 
Lord alone Sangharakshits said, “ O Lord, on my way back I have 

seen animals of the shape of pillars, walle &o. What are theyP In. 
consequence of what sin have they got such unnatural shapes?’ The 

Lord said, “they were all S'rivakos to the Lord K4s'yapa. They had 

spat on the walls of the monastery or Sanghagriha, and therefore they 

now euffer.”” 

Sangharakshita easily obtained Arhatship. The Lord said the 
reason of his high and rapid advancement was that in one of his previous 
existences, he had made a sam&dhi under the instruction of Lord 
Kés'yapa. i 3 

LXVIII.—Padmdcatt Aradéna. The Bhikshus asked the Lord 
why and for what sin, on the part of Yas‘odharé was she, on her first deli- 
very, ordered by Suddhodana to be put to death. The Lord said, there 
was a king Brahmadatta by name, at Kampilla. He picked up in the 
forest a destitute girl, Padmévati, who scattered lotuses at every step she 
moved, and made her his favorite queen. This girl was born of s hind, 
who had drunk of a portion of S’indilya’s seed. She was very simple- 
minded. Other queens, envious of her position, used to play tricks upon 
her, and at the time of her first delivery cheated her most shamefully. 
Those wicked ludies, on the occasion, told her, “ Dear Padm&, you are 
arustie girl, you do not know how to give birth to a royal child. Let 
us help you.” She yielded. They covered her eyes, threw into the 
river the twin boys she brought forth, and decked her face with gore. 
They deceived hor by telling that it was only a lump of flesh that she 
had given birth to, and it had been thrown into the river. At the same 
time they informed her husband that Padma had eaten up her two. 
new-born sons. The king, enraged at hor inhuman conduct, ordered 
her to instant execution. But there were shrewd men in the court, who 
privately saved her life. : 

The divinity presiding over S’indilya’s hermitage appeared to the. 
king in a dream, and revealed the whole truth to him. The king made 
a strict investigation in the harem, and found that Psdmévatt had 
been perfectly innocent. He became disconsolate, and gave vent to 
loud lamentations. 
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, Boon after some fishermen appeared at the court, and presented the 
king with two infants who betrayed their royal lineage by the resem- 
Dlanos of their features with those of the king. They were reported to 
have been found in a vessel floating on the river. The courtier who 
aaved Padmé’s life now wished to produce her before the king. But she 
refused to return, and proceeded to her father’s hermitage. After the 
death of her father, she travelled through various places in the habit of a 
Parivréjiké. In the course of her peregrinations she stopped at Benares. 
Brahmadatta conducted her with great honour to hia capital from that 
lace. 

“In a previous existence Padmavatf, while yet a girl, had given a 
lotus with which she was playing to a Pratyeka Buddha, but wantonly 
had taken it back. Because she had given a lotus, therefore at every 
step she produced s lotus; because she had taken it back, therefore she 
was ordered to execution. This Padmfvati is Yas’odharé.” 

LXIX.—Buddha-prasddint Acadina, King As‘oka lived at Pitali- 
putra, He erected chaityas and raised ettipas over Sugata’a relics col- 
lected from various quarters, even from Nagaloka, and always feasted the 
Buddhist Sangha. The stiipas raised by him numbered eighty-four 
thousand. Hoe used to feast the Sangha every day. One day a vain 
Bhikshu, told an illiterate old mau : “ Do you, old man, know why the 
king feeds you ? He will ask you some questions on the mysteries of 
our religion.” The old man felt very much distressed, for he was per- 
feotly innocent of all learning, and greatly disliked being exposed, 
But the goddess Buddha-prasédhini appeared before him, encouraged 
him, and instructed him by eaying “Tell the king in reply, ‘hear O 
King, the sum and substance of all religion. The deposits in a treasury 
are but fuels to the fire of greed. The meritorious works performed 
with wealth, spread all over the carth. Enting and sleeping are for 
the satisfaction of those only that are blinded by ignorance.’ ” 

As‘oka presented the old man a common piece of cloth interwoven 
with golden threads. This old man obtained Arhatship after perform- 
ing a samfdhi, under the instruction of the gods. On another occasion 
king Aw‘oka, finding the vestment of a Bhikshu highly perfumed, asked 
him the reason. The Bhikshu said, “I lived month in heaven under 
@ Périjéta tree; and thence the odour.” From the time of this conversas 
tion Ag‘oka undertook to dedicate holy gardens to the three Ratnas. 
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LXX.—Médhyantika Avadéna, Médbyantika,a Bhikehu, was sent 
to Késhmir as a missionary by his spiritual guide A’nanda, Kashmir 
was at that time peopled solely by the Nagas. The Négas poured a 
shower of arrows upon him. But these weapons formed a splendid 
parasol over his head. The Nagas, wondering at this miraculous result, 
granted him an uninhabited site, and he very soon converted thet place 
into a Vihérs. 

LXXI.—S'onardsi Avadina. S'onavési was a propagator of the 
Buddhist faith at Mathuré, He was asked by two athletes the meaning 
of the term S’opavasi. He said: “ Finding an old man not willing to 
exchange his s‘ona or ochre-colored vestment even for a royal robe, I 
panted for a similar ochre-colored cloth, hence I am called Soriavést.” 

At Urumunds a hill in Mathura he converted Nata and Bhata, two 
Nagas, ond ereoted two Vibéras of the samo name in commemoration of 
their conversion. 

LXXIL.—Upagupta Avadina. Upagupta was intended by his 
father, Gupta of Mathuré. to be a disciple of S‘onavdsi. Upagupta had 
deep reverence for S'onavasi. Visavadatté, a prostitute, finding Upa- 
gupta very handsome, desired him to call it hers. Upagupta said, “ This 
is not the proper time for going to a prostitute; I shall call at the 
proper time.” Some time after this, Visavadatté poisoned ono of her 
paramours at the instigation of another. She was sentenced to be killed 
with torture. The executioner cut her nose, her ears, her hair, and 
took away her clothes. Upagupta, thinking that to be a proper time 
for seeing a prostitute, appeared before Visavadattd, and instructed 
her in his faith, which gave her great consolation. Upagupta became 
an Arhat; he conquered Kima and commanded him to exhibit Sugata’s 
beauty. Kama transformed himeelf into Sugata, assuming a brilliant 
form, with large eyes shut in meditation, and still eye-brows. Upsgupta 
converted eightean lacs of the people of Mathura. 

LXXIII.—Négadosha Avadana, See As‘okévadina. : 

LXXIV.—Sampddf Avaddna. Asoka was a Kalpavriksha to all - 
beggars. He gave away ninety-six lacs of gold pieces in thirty-six years. - 
At the time of his death his grand-nephew Samp4ii prevented his treasur- 
ers from obeying the orders of the old king. As‘oka, having nothing 
else at hand, gave away one-half of the pill he was desired to use, and 
at last, by the advice of Rédhagupta his minister, granted the whole 





“kingdom to the Sangha. Sampédi bought it back st the oost of four 

* erores of golden dinars. 

: LXXV.—Svastimén Avadina, Svastimin, a Jina, who lived at 

- Srévasti, told the Bhikshus, that ignorance is at the root of all the vices 
of the world, 

LXXVI— Vidura Avadéna, Jina found a large animal suffering 
excruciating torture from the bite of innumerable worms subsisting on its 
ulcers, Jina said, ‘‘ This animal was in the course of the transmigration of 
his soul, a king, named Vidura ; and he beat a Pratyeka Buddha who had 
entered his seraglio, though the person had entered it only to teach his 
wives the true religion. He will have to suffer the tortures of hell-fire, to 
be born in the Chandfla caste, to kill a holy man, and again to suffer in 
hell. Born a man he will have to take ordination es a monk from the 
teacher Uttara, and to be punished by Kée'iréja for being honored by his 
wives.” 

LXXVIL.—Alpasvdsa-Muhdsodsa Avadina, Four serpents, Dhri- 
fardshtra, Virdrha, Virépékeha, Dhanddhipa, and two men, Kainakeya and 
his nephew Saila, all obtained the highest bliss from Jina’s instrnotions. 
They all lived in or about the forest Adumfya. The Lord Jina said, they 
aJl had been attentive to the lectures of K4s'yapa Buddha in their pro- 
vious existences, under the names of Alpasydsa and Mahdsvdsa. 

»  LXXVIL—Sakra chyavana Avadéna. See As‘oko Avadéna, ante, 
p. 15. 

LXXIX.—Jivas'armé Avadina. Jivas'‘irmé was a learned Bréh- 
maya of Srévasti; he married at an advanced age at the request of his 
friends. His young wife thought the old man intolerable. To satisfy 
her wicked cravings, she wanted to have him away from home, and 
induced him to travel from court to court in quest of alms. The Bréh- 
maya collected a large amount of money; but,he was robbed of all he 
had got by a gang of thieves on his way home. He was lamenting 
over his loss when Lord Bhitabhévana gave him a treasure with which 
he returned to his wife. Finding her not satisfied still, he renounced 
the world, and soon obtained the rank of an Arhat. The Lord related 
the etory of Mahendra Sena to explain the merits of Jivésarmé, 

LXXX.—8upriya and Subhadra. Lord Buddha, while lying on his 
death-bed at Kus’f, remembered two persons who were greatly puffed up 

With vanity. He resolved on hombling them. One was Supriya, a king 
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of the Gandharvas, who, being requested by Indra to accompany him on -. 
a philanthropic journey, told him, “I t go because Ihaveto playon - 
my flute.” To humble him Buddha pa. pa a master musician created © 

hy himself Unable to surpass this man, Supriya humbly prayed the © 
Lord, and obtained the highest bliss from the Lord’s instruction. By 

The Lord said, “this Supriya was a» worshipper of K4s'yapa who. - 
performed a Samédhi with a view to be the king of the Gandharvas, _ 
The other supremely vain man was Subhadra, a Yati, who, secing a 
fig tree covered with blossoms, thought the blossoms proceeded from the 
merits of his good works. When the blossoms withered, he thought it was 
from his own sinfulness. But the nymph who dwelt on the fig tree said, 
‘It is neithor from your merit nor from your sin that the blossoms have 
grown and withered, but for the birth and death of a Buddha in the 
vicinity.’ ” Subhadra, humbled in his pride, proceeded to the dying 
Buddha, became his disciple, and died before him, 

The Lord said, Subhadra had been in his previous existence As‘oka, 
disciple of Kés'yaps, who prayed for dying before the eyes of His 
spiritual guide. 

The Lord said, “ We never feel any pain in doing things liked by 
others, There was in days of yore aking named Vijayanta in the city 
of Ajitodaya. His subjects were all virtuous men. They filled the 
heaven by proceeding thither in crowds after death. Indra, to test the 
virtue of the king sent a cruel beggar to him. This relentless man 
asked bits of flesh from the king’s body. The king gronting, he went 
on asking continually till the king wus literally reduced to a skeleton.” 

LXXXL—Hetipama Aradiua, See As’oka Avadina, ante, p. 14, 

LXXXII.—Bhavasarmé Avadina. See Asoka Avadiéna, ante, 
p- 14. . 

LXXXIII. —Chandra Stérya Aradana. Suddhodana once asked 
Buddha why was it, that Réhula remained for six years in the womb ; and 
why wos Yas‘odhars so long oppressed with the heavy load? The Lord * 
replied, “aking of Mithilé had two sons, Chandra and Sirya. Siirya, the: 
eldest, renounced the world. One day he drank water from a rishi’, 
water-pot without his permission. But immodiately after he repented of 
his using the property of another person without his consent, and went: 
reotly to king Chandra to obtain instruction as to the proper course of ex- 
pistion. Chandra made him tarry at his capital for six daya and then 
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* gave the proper instruotions, after consulting with the Bréhmans of his 
court, I was that Surya, and my son Rihula was the king Ohandra. A 
milkmaid went to sell butter~ in company with her young daughter, 
The daughter gave the heavier vessel to her own mother, and took the 
light one herself. The daughter is now Yas‘odharé who feols the conse- 
quence of her selfiahness.’* 

LXXXIV.—Madhurasvaré Araddna. See As'oka Avadéna, ante, 
p. 1b. 

LXXXV.—Upenanda and Kuhana. The Bhikshus asked the 
Lord why was the Lord so fond of the discased. The Lord said, there 
‘were no pains more unbearable than those that affect the body. 

Bivi, king of Sikhi-ghosha, had acheritable dispensary. A patient 
sought relief thereat. The physiciuns in the king’s employ advised him 
to use the blood of one who had never been augry since his birth, The 
king, considering himself to be such a one, gave his own blood, and the 
patient recovered in six mouths. Once on a time, the king’s son felt 
whwell, The physicians prescribed for him a buttcr named sarvaséra, 
the ingredients of which should be the extracts from every drug known, 
and especially from the nerves of a bird called Jivanjiva. It had to be 
prepared in twelve yoars, and by boiling the ingredients four thousand 
times, The drug was proparod, but no sooner had the king’s son 
raised the cup of butter to his mouth, than a Pratyeka Buddha, who 
had been suffering from the same disease, demanded it of him. The 
king’s son immediately relinquished the oup; but he was cured by the 
healing power of the holy man. 

The Lord said, “ That king’s son was myself,” The Bikshus asked, ° 
why did those two suffer from the same disease? The Lord replied, 
“Upananda the younger son of Brahmadatta of Benares conspired with 
Kuhana, the younger brother of the royal priest, to deprive the heir- 
apparent Nanda of a limb. He succeeded, but afterwards repenting 
restored the kingdom to his brother. Upananda and Kuhana raised 
several Vih4ras before their death. Upananda was Sivi’s son, and 
Kuhana was the Pratyeka Buddhe.” 

LXXXVI.—Kalinja-s‘as'aka Avadéna, Some Bhikshus asked the 
Lord what claims an elder person had to the veneration of a younger. 

© The story has been given at length in the Rev. 8, Beal’a translation of the oldest 

Chinese version of the Logend of Sikyé Buddhs, pp. 361 ef eeg. 
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The Lord said during the reign of Brahmadatta there lived at Benares 
four animals: a francoline partridge, » hare, a monkey and. an clephant, 
who all hononred an elderly banyan tree. Qn account of the merits ‘of 
this good work there was always abundance of rain and plenty of every 
thing. “I am, oh Bhikshus, that partridge, Sariputra is the hare, 
Maudgaléyana is that monkey, and Anenda is the elephant.” 

LXXXVII.—Padmaka Avadéna. See Asoka Avadina, (ante, 
p. 15). 

LXXXVIII.—Chitra Acadina, Chitra, the son of Bimbisara, 
king of Réjagriha, became a Bhikehu at on early age. But his wife 
managed to bring him back to his house. When Lord Buddha came to 
hear of this, he appeared before Chitra and dispelled the darkness from 
his mind, Ina short time Chitra became an Arhat. The Lord said, 
“‘Qhitra in one of his previous existences was similarly deceived by hig 
wife ; he was in that existence Haris‘ikha, the son of a priest to the king 
Brahmadatta, Haris‘ikha entered’ monastery in company with his elder 
brother Harihfyana, Le subsequently fell in love with Livanyavatf 
the daughter of aking. The lady spared no pains to ingratiate herself 
in Haris‘ikha’s favor, and was successful. Harihdyana, deeply mortified 
at this sudden change in his brother, came to him and led him back 
to the monastery. - I am that Hariiyaua, and Chitra is Haris‘ikha,” 

LXXXIX.—Dharmaruchi or Tiwingila Avadina, Some merchanta 
of S’rfvasti were returning from a prosperous voyage, when they fell 
within the tremendous jaws of a whale (timingila) of huge bulk. Ia 
utter helplessness they cried, “salutation to Buddha, salutation to Buddha, 
salutation to Buddha,” and they were saved. They obtained Arhatship 
by worshipping Lord Buddha who then resided at S'rivasti. Beholding 
the miraculous deliverance of the merchants’ ship, the whale ceased to 
be a carnivorous animal, and died from want of proper food. The 
Né&gas, unable to bear the putrid smell of the whale’s carcass, threw it 
‘upon the sea-shore, where the bones formed a hill of no small height. 

After the death of the whale its soul was born in the family of a 
Bréhman, and was named Dharmaruchi. The new-born babe war 60. 
voracious that his hunger could not be appeased with the milk of 
hundred women. When grown up, he became a Bhikshu with the ale 
object of getting plenty of food. But his appetite was nowhere satisfied, 
One day he ate up aloue a feast prepared for a whole Buddhist congrega- 
tion (sangha). The host, alarmed at his voraciousness, fled with his’ 
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* faimily to where lord Buddhe dwelt. The Lord said, “ fear not; he 
is neither a, Yakeha, nor a Rékshasa; he is Dharmauchi, a Bhiksha 
destined one day to obtain Arhatship.” The Lord then took Dharma- 
ruchi to the above-mentioned bone-hill, and reminded him of his 
doings in his previous existence, which excited in his mind a feeling of 
resignation. Ho obtained Arhatship from the Lord Buddha. 

The Bhikshus asked the Lord what were the merits that raised 

Dhbarmaruchi to such an eminence. The Lord said, ‘in o previous 
kalps, there was a patriarch, Dhamas‘ila by name. He raised a stipa in 
honor of Khemafkara, a Buddha, in spite of strong opposition from an 
anti-buddhist party. He had for his ally only one mau, named, Sahaa- 
rayodhi. Iam that patriaroh Dharmasila, and Sahasrayodhi is Dharma- 
ruchi. Ia another kalpa two Bréhmana brothers, Mati and Sumati, 
appeared at the sacrifice of Vasava, king of Bouares. They obtoinet 
whatever they sought from the king. The kiug’s daughter, named 
Sundari became enamoured of Sumati; but her suit was rejected by the 
stern Bréhmana. Thus deeply mortified, she resigned the world, and 
became a Bhikshuni. Sumati dreamt a strange dream, for the explana- 
tion of which he repaired, by the advice of rishi Parnfda, to Lord 
Dvfpankara, who lived at Dvfpavati. There he met Sundar, and asked 
flowers from her. When offering him the flowers Sundari prayed that 
he be her husband iu the next existence. Sumati fell prostrate before 
the lord with his clotted hair scattered all over the ground. Lord 
Dvipankara trod them down, exclaiming, ‘you shall become a great 
Buddhas, S'Gkyamuni by name.’ Mati, who was standing by, felt his 
Bréhmanic pride seandalized by the unbrahmanly conduct of his bro- 
ther; but Sumati induced him to revere tho Lord. I am that Sumati, 
Yas'odhard is Sundari, and Mati is Dharmaruchi.” 

In another kalpa, during the advent of Krakuchchanda, a great 
Buddha, there lived, at Ujjayini, a merchant’s wife, named Kémabalé, 
During her husband’s absence she accepted her son Ae’vadatta for her 
paramour, and poisoned her husband on his return home. To evade 
punishment sho fled with her son to some foreign country, where 
As'vadatta finding her in the embrace of another, put a period to her 
guilty existence. As'vadatta afterwards became a Buddhist, and wes 
fond of repeating the formuls ‘namo buddhfya, namo buddhfya.” 
‘As'vedatta is the same person ss Dharmaruchi. 

_ X0.—Dhanika Avadina. The Bréhmans of Vais‘ali passed a 
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deoree, banishing from the town every one who invited Buddha to his 
house. The householder Dhanika, unmiudful of the decree, invited Bud= 
dha who had been dwelling at Kutdgira by the side of lake Markafa. 
Dhanika, his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law were all staunch 
Buddhists. They feasted him for four days. Whon the Bréhmans 
tried to enfores their decree, Dhanika succeeded in appeasing them. 

The Lord said—* Durjng a terrible famine, Dhanika, in his previous 
existence, had granted the only piece of cloth his family had to a Pratyeka 
Buddha, and henoe his prosperity and influence.” 

XCI.—Subhdshité Avadéna, The great city of Kusi was cele- 
brated for its Gymnasium, The athletes of the place had all been con- 
verted and raised to the rank of Arhats by Lord Buddha, They were 
very fond of religious talk. The Lord was one day greatly delighted by 
their conversation. Ie said, he was, in all his previous existences foud 
of religious discourse. In course of one of these, he gave his own flesh 
to a Rékshasa for a moral saying. The monster at last proved to be 
Indra in disguise, come to test his character. The purport of the 
saying was, that all the impressions of the human mind are momentary 
like the flash of lightning. 

XCIL.—Maitrakanyaka Avadéna, vide Avadina S'ataka, 

XCIIL.—Sumdgadhd Aradina. Sumégadhi, daughter of Ané- 
thapindada, was married to o person at Paundravardbana. Her father- 
in-law, on one occasion, invited some Jinas to his house. They were 
ali naked, and without the least souse of propriety. Shocked at their 
complete nudity and their want of good breeding, Sumigadhé exclaimed, 
“Oh how infinitely superior is our Lord to these boorish wretches.” 
On hor mother-in-law expressing a desire toseethe Lord. Sumfgadhé, 
ascending the highest roof of the house, worshipped Buddha with 
flowers and incense. The flowers fell at the Lord’s feet at the Jetavana 
grove. Through his omniacience the Lord know from what direction 
the flowers had come. Instantly he presented himself at Paundra- 
vardhana, where he was received with tho highest honor. ; 

“Sumégadhé once was,” said the Lord, “Kénchanamélé, the .; 
daughter of Kriki; she had accepted the ascetio condition with five” 
hundred handmaids under the instructions of Kfs‘yapa.” 

In another oxistonce she honored a stipa with a garland of 2 
orange flowers. 
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XOIV.—Yasomitra or Stndara Avcaddna, Yas‘omitra, son of 
Punyamitra, hed 2 fountain of pure limpid water at the root of each 
of his incisor teeth, so ho was perfectly ignorant of what thirst 
waa. 
The Bhikehus enquiring after the origin of this strange pheno- 
menon, the Lord replied : “ Sundara, son of a banker of Benares, acting 
under the instruotion of Lord Kas’yapa, became a hermit, Suffering 
intensely from thirst he could not anywhere find water; wells, tanks 
and even rivers dried up at his sight. When he was on the point of 
death for want of water, Lord Kés'yapa compassionately filled his 
vesgel up, and made its contents inexhaustible. The Lord took a 
palmful of water from the waterpot, which conferred so great a 
merit on Sundara that he never lost his supply of water.” 

XOV.—Sanku-Sandhidatta Avadéna. Sanku and Sandhidatta, tw 
brothers, lost their father Arthadatta, a merchant of Réjagriha, when 
they wore very young. Their mother brought them up with great 
difficulty, and, when they grew up, employed them in pilfering. The 
thieves were detected by the vigilant police of Ajétasatru, and sentenced 
capitally. At the place of their execution Buddha interposed in their 
favor, resoued them from the gallows, and carried them to his hermite 
age, where they soon rose to the exalted rauk of Arhats. 

The Lord said, “Inone of their former existences, they were 
the oubs of a hungry tigress from whose jaws I preserved their lives 
by offering my own.” 

XOVI.—Kunjara Avadéna, King Udayana of Avanti was taking 
a walk in one of his gardens with five hundred of his wives, when five 
hundred holy men entered the garden to gather flowers, Some of them 
coat sidelong glances at the royal wives. The king took umbrege at 
their conduct, and ordered their hands and legs to be cut off. Tuo 
order was instantly executed. The holy men screamed loudly from 
excruciating pain. Buddha, who was near, heard their groans with 
Compassion, and looked at thom with au eye of grace. They got their 
Joga and hands back by a miracle, 

The Lord said “ Five hundred ministers of Brahmadatta, king 
of Benares, afraid of the effects of the king’s anger at their negleot 
of duty, fled through the desert. They were entertained with water and 
Amite by an elephant whioh lived there. They sottledin the neighbour- 
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versing familiarly with all his Bhikehus at the Jetavana grove. The 
conversation turned on an inguiry about the origin of philanthropy. Js 
it a natural propensity, the result of accumulated deeds of merit, or of 
constant practice? The Lord said, “ even ferocious animals, like lions, 
are susceptible to that feeling. For instance, a company of mer- 
chants were on the point of being devoured by o large venomous 
serpent, on the seashore. They screamed aloud at the prospect of 
instant death; their screams were heard by a lion and an elephant. 
They fell from a high hill on tho serpent and crushed him to death. 
But they themselves lost their lives from the poisonous breath of the 
dying reptile, I am that lion, Siriputra is the elephant, and Devadatta 
is the reptile.” 

OIII.—Priyapinda Avadana. Priyapinda, son of Vajrapinda, king 
of Vajravati, by Rohini, daughter of Meru, king of Gangidhfpatya, 
was born with a grand jewelled parasol over his head. On his coming 
to the throne he gave away his whole property for the good of the 
animal creation. Durmati, his minister, to get the throno for himeclf, 
instigated Meru, maternal grandfather to the king, to war, Always 
averse to bloodshed, Priyapinda proceeded to his grandfather's capital 
to appease him. ‘There by his own fit he created a rich banquet 
for all his men. At this the grandfather thought him to be a god, and 
honored him as such. 

The Lord said “ Priyapinda had been in a former life, Mulika, a 
physician practising at Benares; he had cured a Pratyeka Buddha 
of a mortal disease, and given him a painted umbrella. I am that 
Priyapinda, and Devadatta is that wicked Durmati.” 

OFV.—S'as'aka Avadéna. Seo p. 50. 

CV.—Raivataka Avadina. Roivataka, a bhikshu of S‘nila Vibdra 
at Kés'mfra, was boiling water in order to dye his cloth at a retired spot, 
when there camo in a Braéhmana who had lost his cow. Ho asked the 
Bhikehu what was he about. On receiving the Bhikshu’s reply the 
Brébmana came to the boiling vessel, and to the utter ruin of the 
Bhikehn found it full of blood and beef. The Bréhmana brought a 
criminal suit against the Bhikshu, who was sentenced to 12 years’ 
imprisonment for theft. On his release, at the expiration of tho term, he 
_bave the following explanation of hia suffering. He was, in a previous 
existence, a cattle-lifter; once on a timo having stolen and killed a cow, 
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he had pointed to a Pratyeka Buddha as the real culprit; he suffered | 
imprisonment for that sin. = 
OVI.—Kanakavarné Avadéna, Kapok was king of the gity of Ké." 
nakavati. A minister's son was found guilty of carrying on an intrigue 
with the king’s daughter, Kanakavarné. They were both ordered by the 
king to the place of execution. But the king’s eon, Kanakevarmé, who 
was very fond of his sister, exerted in their favour, and succeeded in sen-° 
ding them away from Kanakavati. Theking enraged at the disobedience 
of hie son, banished him from the city. Tho banished prince travelled 
through various cities, and arrived at last at the deserted city where his 
sister dwelt. Being apprised that the city was depopulated by the de- 
structive ravages of 60,000 Yakshas, he destroyed them all single-handed 
(except one that sought his protection), took the administration of the 
city in his own hands, and appointed the minister’s banished son as his 
prime-minister. The Lord said, “I am that Prince.” 
OVIL—Suddhodana Avaddaa, Suddhodana, a merchant of Be- 
nared, received the bonefit of hearing a good saying at the sacrifice of all 
his wealth which ho bestowed on Bélasarasvati, the daughter of Brah- 
madatta. The Lord was that Suddhodana, who was the speaker of it. 
CVILL—Jimitacdhana Avadiua. Jimtitaketu, the king of Kén- 
ehenapura, according to the custom of ancient Hindu Rajés, abdicated 
the throne in favor of his son Jimiitavihana, and proceeded to the 
mount Malays to seek salvation. His son used to go there to pay 
his reepect to his old father. One day he found on the mount a 
beautiful girl, whom he married. She was the daughter of Vis'vavasu, 
king of the Siddhas. The married couple took a long walk in the hilla, 
when thoy suddenty met a female Naga sobbing aloud. Adcording 
to an agreement with Garuda, her son was thet day to offer himself 
up a8 food to that bird-king. Jfmutavdhana offered to go in his 
stead, and soothed the weeping mother’s mind. He sat at the place 
agreed upon, when Garuda in a long swoop struck his monstrous bill on 
the crown of the princo’s head. His wife, supposing him dead, kindled 
afaneral pyre, and exclaimed when on the point of ascending it, 
“OQ Haravallabhé, (the favorite of Hara) you promised me a bride-’ 
groom who was to have empire over the Vidyddharas. But you seemy. 
widowhood commences before a week is past, after our happy union,: 
How can the words of a chaste one like thee be false?” Instantly, 
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_ Haravallabbé sent o nectareous shower and resuscitated Jimiitavéhana. 
* ‘This story has been dramatised in the Négénanda of S'riharsha. 
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An episode in the story of the wars between the gods and the de- 
mons, in which a girl named Ananda, deputed by the Lord Buddha, over- 
came many ehe-demons. By Nathamala alias NAthuréma Brahma- 
obéri. In the portion of the earth called Havrata-khanda there reigned 
& powerful king of the demons, Buddha by name. He had eleven great 
marshals. The gode trembled st his name. Onoo on a time, the gods 
and the demons had an encounter in the way leading to the southern 
country. After the slaughter of many thousand demons, Brab.n& 
ordered Vis‘vakarmé to prepare a battle-field at the foot of the Himé- 
Inys, and requested Siirasena, king of Udyota, to come to his aid. 
Sirasena came with a well-appointed army led by his sons Jayasens, and 
Kalasena. There were several battles fought, in many of which the 
female demons took part. Lord Buddha sent o girl, named Anandé, 
who vanquished the heroines on the side of the Daityas. The book 
ends with the description of the heroic achievementa of Gang4 on the 
Buddhist, and Raktabhakshs on the enemy’s side. 
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CHHANDOMRETALATA. 


aralserent 1 
Substance, paper, 10} X 4 inches. Folia, 47, Lineson a page, 8. 
Extout in s/lokas, 758, Character, Négara. Prose and verse, Old. Incorrect. 
This work is divided into six Manjaris, and lays down rules xegard- - 
ing Sanskrit metres. The metres noticed are what are used in ordinary: 
Sanskrit compositions. None of the Vedic metres has been noticed. \ 
By Amriténands, : 
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DHARANI-MANTRA-SANGRAIIA, 


WML | 
Substance, paper, 10} X 8} inches, Folia, 171. Lines on a pago, 6 
Extent in s‘lokas, 2180, Character, Newari. Prose aud verse. Incortoct. 
Old, 


This work treats of the Aryahardhara, Aryiblayokéri and other 
Dharapi mantras, and gives the rules for the meditation of those mantras. 
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No. B. 42, 
DAS ABHUMISVARA. 


emraiae: | 


Substance, paper 10} * 33. Folia,221, Lines on a page, 6. Extent 
in s'lokas, 8,397, Prose and verso. Old. Incorrect. 

A, treatise on the ten different stages which @ person must pasa 
through, before he can attain Buddhahood. These stages are tech- 
nically called Bhinis, and thence the codex derives its specific 
name. It forms one of the nine Dharmas or sacred soriptures of the 

# Nepalese Buddhists, and is held in high esteem. It must also be of 
considerable antiquity as it was carried to China at an early age. It 
was translated into Chinese under the name cof Shi-chu-king, y 
Kumérajiva and another. 

Like most of the Mahdyéna Stitras, it is narrative in form, ma 
professes to have been related by Buddha himself. The scene is lid 
in the heaven of Indra, where the Lord was residing amidst tho 
gods, who were very obedient to him iu the expectation of obtaining the 
highest bliss through his favour. During the socond week of his 
residence in the celestial palace, in company of the recently converted 
Devarija and a jarge company of Bodhisattvas, one of the latter, 
Vajragarbha by name, performed, by his permission, the meditation 
named AMahéydnaprabhdéra, or ‘the glory of the great Translation.’ 
Ten Buddhas, resplendent in brilliant beams of light, manifested their « 
divine presence on all sides of Vajragarbha by their superhuman power. 
They touched Vajragorbha with their hands without stirring from 
their seats. This touch interrupted the meditations of the Bodhisattva. , 
On awaking he enumerated the names of the ten Biimis or progressive 
conditions of Bodhisattvas. Viz., Pramudité, Vimalé, Prabhékart, Arch- ; 
ishmat{, Sudurjayé, Abhimukhi, Dirangam&, Achalé, Sidhumati and 
Dhbarmamedhyé. He then addressed the Buddhas, saying, ‘‘O sons of Jinas, 

ll : 
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you know all the stages of knowledge of the Buddhas, past, prosent and 
future.” At the mention of the ten bhumis the curiosity of the other 
Bodhigattvas was awakened, and they solicited, through Muktichandra 
aa their mouthpiece, an account of what those Bhémis were. Vajragare 
bha replied, “s person of honest resolution should expel from his mind 
all doubts and disbelief by his unswerving devotion to hundreds of 
thousands and millions of Buddhas.” He was proceeding further, 
when roys of light issued forth from the pores of Buddha’s body, brightly 
iNaminating the persons and seats of the Devas, Buddhas and others. 
‘Vajragarbha then continued ; “ the condition in which s person meditates 
upon the Lord of religion, the immeasurable Buddha pervading all space, 
formed of the essence of Dharma, introducer of all knowledge and wis- 
dom, is called Pramudité. He who enters this stage rises superior to all 
the rules that bind the Bodhisattvas, and elevates himself far above ordi- 
nary men. He is taken in the family of Tathagatas, and is not conta- 
minated by his intercourse with people of any low caste.” The mental 
tendencies which are characteristic of this Bhtimi are—disinterested meroy, 
disinterested love for created beings, charity, resignation, knowledge of < 
the S'éstras, knowledge of the world, suppression of fear, patience, wor- 
abip of Buddha and devotion to him, These aro the ten Dharmas or 
qualities attainable in this stage. 

‘He who has acquired all these qualities becomes desirous of rising up 
to the stage called Vimalé. Tho characteristics of this stage are,—desiro 
for simplicity, for tender-heartedness, for activity, for consulting others» 
for equality, for doing good, for purity, for impartiality, for large-hearted- 
ness and for magnanimity, These are generically called the ten Asayas 
or ‘ desires,’ and they tend to show him the way to good works. 

‘When these desires are well established and purifjed, men rise to the 
third stage called Prabhdkaré. The mental condition of the person who 
has attained this stage is charaoterised by ten tendenciesorchiftdsaya-namas- 
kéréh. These are—1, purity of mind ; 2, tranquillity of mind ; 3, faith; 
4, immovableness of mind ; 6, firmness; 6, ardency of mind; 7, reten- 
tiveness of mind; 8, frankness of mind; 9, magnanimity of mind 
(the tenth is omitted). In this stage men have their essence purified and 
their heart freed from grief. 

_ ln tho next, the 4th stage, or that of Archishniédf, theaspirant to per- 
fection is enlightoned by ton different sorts of religious lights, eiz., (1), the 
Tight that shows the movements or workings of existence; (2), that which 
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shows the movements of regions ; (3), that which shows the movements 
or workings of qualities ; (4), that which shows the working of Akés‘s or 
epace ; (5), that which shows the movements of cognition ; (6), that which 
shows tbe movements of desire ; (7), that which shows the movements of 
form ; (8), that which shows the movements of formlessness; (9),that which 
shows the movements which lead to separation from all ambition ; (10), 
that which shows the movements that lead to separation from magnani- 
mity. When he has acquired these lights, he acquires ten different 
powers which are calculuted to fit him for the+ reception of true know- 
ledge. These are: (1), the desire of remaining undistinguishable; (2), 
the vision of the three jewels and their equal favor; (3), the thought of 
the rise and cessation of the impressions; (4), the thought of the non- 
creation of nature; (5), the thought of men’s inclinations; (6), the thought 
of the performance of work; (7), the thought of the annihilation of the 
world ; (8), the thought of works under all circumstances ; (9}, the thought 
of the beginning and the end ; (10), the thought of non-existence. 

From this stage the devotee passes to the fifth or Durjayé stage. 
In this he acquires the ten-fold purifications of his mind. (Chittdsaya- 
vissuddhimatd,) These are : (1), the purity of the past of Buddhadharma ; 
(2), that of the future of the same ; (3), that of the present of the same; 
(4), that of the discipline ; (5), that of the mind ; (6), that of sight ; (7), 
that of means proper and improper; (8), that of imagination ; (9), that 
of reflection of the future of true knowledge ; (10), that of capacity for” 
assimilating the truth, In this stage a Bodhisattva obtains a variety of 
transcendental powers, and his memory, his judgment, his modesty and 
his patience all become strengthened, 

The sixth stage is called Abhimukhé. In this stage the devotee 
acquires the ides of ten religious equalities, namely: (1), equality in 
the causes of all Dharmas; (2), equality in the definition of aJ 
Dharmas; (3), equality of the non-origin of all Dharmas; (4), equality 
in all Dharmas; (5), equality in the diversion of all Dharmas; 
(6), equality in the purity of all Dharmas; (7), equality in the absolute- 
ness of all Dharmas ; (8), that of Niryuha ; (9), equality in the reflection . 
of these Dharmas in one another, like the reflection of the moon in trans» 
parent water ; (10), equality in the lustre of two different Dharmas. In 
this stage man acquires the power of discrimination, or the power of 
judging things aright, understands the world to be mere delusion, and 
alleviates the mundane pains of himself and others, 
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Diradgamé is the soventh stage. In this stage the man acquires the: 
power of chalking out a way for soquiring Bodhi knowledge by wisdom 
and other means. Under no circumstance does his mind go astray: 
from the right path, He devotes his whole soul to Tathagata. 

The eighth stage ia Achald. One woll established in this stage, 
understands all truth about physical organization. 

Tn the ninth or Sédhumati stage a man can look through the minds. 
of others. Ho always has goodness in a bodily form by him, and Lord 
Buddha presents himself*before the vision of his mental eye. 

A Bodhisattva, having received the full development attainable 
in the ninth stage, invades the tenth or Dharmamedhyé bhimi. 
‘When he has performed, to his complete satisfaction, all the duties 
of this stage, he becomes endowed with manifold attributes of wonderful 
power. ‘These ten stages of perfection are similar to the four stages of 
the Vaishnavas and the Sufis. 
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No. B. 30. 
DURGATI-PARISODHANA. 


Sifaaftaireny | 


Substance, paper, 14 x 4 inches, Folia, 22. Lines on & page, 10. 
Extont in s‘lokas, 1,196, Date, Samvat 784. Character, Newéri. Appear- 
ance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 


: Descriptions of certain forms of meditations inculeated by the Lord 
‘Vojrapani during his sojourn in the Nandana grove of Indra, the andi- 
ence being composed of Devas. The yogas taught were Durgati-parisho- 
Ghena-réja, Xdiyoga, Karma-rijas'ri, Akélemrityubarana, end go on, 
‘The work extends to eleven chapters, . 
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No. B. 41. 
DVAVINSA AVADANA. 
xifamagre 
Substance, paper, 15 % 45 inches. Folia, 94. Lines on a page, 6, 


Extent in s‘lokas, 2,500, Date, ? Character, Newari. Appearance, 


new. Verse, Incorrect. . 


A collection of twenty-two stories illustrating the merits of devo- 
tion to Buddhiem and to the duties enjoined by it. The author’s 
name is not given ; but from the form of salutation at the beginning of 
the work, it is evident that the work is accepted by the Buddhists to be 
due to e private person. The codex professes to be complete; but - 
owing to errors in numbering the stories, or some other cause, only 
nineteen stories have been found in it. The scencis laid at the Kukkuta - 
‘Vihaéra near Réjagrihe, where Asoka expressed a wish to hear the 
stories, and his spiritual instructor, Upa Gupta, narrated them, alleging 
them to have boen originally related at that place by Buddha himsdlf: 
to his disciples. / 

L—Ratnarytha Aradina. The first story is intended to illustrate. 
the merit of devoting money for the repairs of Buddhist monuments, 
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‘While the Lord was lecturing his disciples on the merits of alms- 
giving, in came a prince named Ratuavytha, dazzling the eyes of the 
beholdera by the splendour of his jewels, After paying his respects to 
the Lord, hedeparted. The Bhikshus enquired what were the high merita 
which had raised the visitor to such a dizzy eminence P 

The Lord said in one of bis previous existences the Réjé was a 
boatman, But he repaired a broken dilapidated stipa situated at the 
village of Kis'i in the country of Malla, and from the merit thereof had 
been born a prince and owner of profuse wealth, 

IL—-Sdntamati Acadéna. The second story (numbered IV in the 
codex) illustrates the merits of charity. 

To show a miracle, Buddla produced a heavenly light from his 
‘woollen garment. The light delighted a banker so much that he 
immediately gathered some flowers, and threw them over the Lord's 
head. These formed a splendid parasol. The Sroshthf, dying in a short 
time, was born in the heaven of Indra. There he remembered what had 
made him a Devaputra; he descended on earth, worshipped Buddha, 
heard his discourses, acquired the Bodhi knowledge, and obtained nirvina, 
The Bhikshus asked what was the cause of this banker’s speedy elevation. 
The Lord said, “ Séntamati, a poor banker of Kusi, always attended the 
leotures of the Buddhist preachers. One day he gave his own food 
(having nothing else to spare) toa Bhikshu, The Bhikshu’s benediction 
was, that he should bea rich man anda sincere Buddhist. Ina month, 
while pouring water on a neighbouring stipa, he found thet he 
‘wie pouring hot water and rubies and diamonds; he went to the ghit 
whence be had drawa the water, and found there a heap of jewels, He 
took them up, but instead of enjoying them, devoted them to charity, 
and always prayed for nirvana. This S'4ntamati,” added the Lord, 
“was the present banker who obtained the summum bonum of Buddhist 
faith.” 

IIL.—Uttirna Acadina. A merchant, named Uttirna died in a ship- 
wreck, He went to heaven, and there becamea Devaputra. His young 
‘wife prayed the Lord to show her in a dream where her husband then was, 
Tn adreem her husband appeared before her, and informed her what had 
happened. Sho kept a fast for eight days in a “love-circle” (swauwe), 
and, after death, was transformed into a Devakany&. She lived in 
peace with her husband. 

The Bhikshus enquired what had raised the couple so high? 
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The Lord gave the following history of their previous existence; 
‘King Prédes'ike-mandalina was taught in the doctrine of Abifis’é, 
or non-injury to created beings, by Dharmaruchi, a Rishi, but, forget- 
ting his precepts, Pridesika killed a hind. The animal cursed him say- * 
ing that he should die in ashipwreck. Uttirpa is that cursed king.” - 

IV.—Eshatriyardja Avadéna. One day while Buddha was preach- 
ing, Indra came down to worshiphim. The Bhikshus asked why should” 
the king of the Devas honor 8 mortal? Buddha replied, In one of 
my transmigrations I was a Kshatriya king; I honored Kshemefikara 
in every way, and erected a large stipa to his honor, and hence my , 
greatness.” 

V.—Dhatustejé Avadéna. Dhatustejé, aon of Dharmakalpa, a king 
of Dakshinaépatha, came to visit the Lord, and was immediately sanc- 
tified. The Bhikshus enquired what the youth had done to deserve 
such honor, The Lord said : In the 91st kalpa, Lord Vipas’yi lived 
in the metropolis of king Bandhumati. When the lord departed from 
this world, the king caused to be erected on his remains a stipa, a mile 
high, and a merchant’s son decorated it with jewels, That king is now 
Dharmakalpa, and the merchant’s son is the prince. 

Vi—Chandraprabha Acadéna, Chandraprabhs,coming by the serial 
way, asked the Lord bow the series of transmigrations can be put a stop 
to. Receiving the proper answer from Buddha, he returned home, 
The resplendent brightness of Chandraprabha’s person struck the be- 
holders with wonder; they became inquisitive about the cause of his 
good fortune. His merit consisted in bestowing a golden circle in the 
Great Vibira of Vipas’yi, who flourished in the 91st kalpa in the 
metropolis of king Bandhumati. That grantor of the golden circle was 
subsequently born in the Kuru family and named Chandreprabha. 

VIL—Divyananda Avadéna. While Buddha was residing at Réja-' 
griha, a householder invited him, feasted him, honored him, and desired 
Buddhahood from him. Buddha complied with his request. “I was 
that householder.” 

VILI.—Purne Avadine. The Bhikshus asked “O Lord, in what, 
way did you get this power of working miracles?” Lord eaid, “as a 
Kshatriya king I feasted Buddha Purna for three months, That pieos’ 
of good work has made me great.” 

IX.—Dréviké Avadéna, While Kés’yapa preached at Benares, a 
girl, being asked for pure water, gave to eight Bhikshus a quantity of 
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delicious sherbet. She was borne to heaven, where she never feels 
thirsty. 

X.—S'ukla Avadéna. 

. KL—Sreshthikanyd Acadéna. 

. KUl—Métearyayukta Avadéna, A troop of Brébmans, having 
made their obeisance to Buddha, expressed their desire to enter Pra- 
vrajyé or itinerancy. Instantly all wore, by a miracle, shaved, and their 
clothes transformed into rags, except one who remained as he was. The 
Lord anid, the cause of this exception was, that the person was full of 
Bréhmanic pride. On his solicitations, the Lord changed his clothes 
into rags, but these rags were all dirty. Being asked the cause of 
this, the Lord said, “that Brahman, in one of his former existences, did 
not make his obeisance to Buddha Padmottara, disdaining to bow to a 
Sramdne.” 

XIII.—Vikéra Avadina, During Buddha’s lifetime, the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Vihéra were noted for their profligacy. Buddha 
sent some of his Bhikshus to chant a géth4 there, This simple expo- 
dient cured the citizens of their shameful immorality. 

XIV.—Kushthi Avadana. A leper, without hands and without feet, 
circumambulated the famous stiipa of Vipas’yi several times. He was 
restored to his former health and vigour. A voice from heaven thon 
recited the following :— 

“He sat before the stipaof Vipas‘y{, covered his body with a heap 
of white oloth, plastered his body with all sorts of perfumes, and then 
set the whole on fire; the merit of his great deed raised him to the rank 
of a Pratyeka Buddha in one existence; in another he obtained nirvana.” 

XV.—Surendradamana Avadéna. 

XVI—Surarnébha Acadana. 

XVIL—Vapusmatah Avadéna, 

XVIU.—Chandana Avadéna. 

XIX.—Suripa Avaddna. 
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No. 816 A. 
GANAPATI-HRIDAYA. 


meafayca: | 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 7} X 3. Folia, 2. Lines on a page, 5. 
Extent in s'lokas, 10. Character, Newari. Date, P Prose. Incorrect. | 
Mantras for an amulet in praise of Ganapati. The mantras are el- 
leged to have been disclosed to Ananda by Buddha himeelf when sojourn- 
ing at Réjagriba. Whoover wears or recites them, or hears them recited, 
attains whatevor he wishes. The mantras are of the usual mystic charac- 
ter common in Tantric works, They include such phrases as Om namaste 
te Ganapataye scihith, Om Ganapataye scthdh &c, The most remarkable 
fact in connexion with this little work is the proof it affords of the Bud- 

dhiste having adopted the adoration of Ganes‘a, a purely Hindu deity. 
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No. A. 9. 
GANDA-VYUTA. 


TEBE | 


Bubstance, paper, 17 X 63. Folia, 282. Lines on a page, 12. Extent 
in elokas, 18,929, Character, New&ri. Appearance, old. Prose and verge. 
Incorrect. 

The history of Sudhana in search of the perfect knowledge. The 
‘work is reckoned as one of the nine principal scriptures of the Buddhists, 
and held in high esteem. It was taken to China in the 7th oontury, and ~ 
was translated into the Chinese language by Amoghavajra during the 
seign of the Tang dynasty. Its Chinese name is Ta-shing-mi-yen- 

youn upon a time, while residing with Samantabhadra, Manjus‘ri 
and others, lord Buddha showed them the marvellous workings of a 
sertain mystic position called Sifiha-vijrimbhita. As soon as the lord 
assumed that meditative position, the interior of the room expanded to 
an indefinite extent, the floor became thickly studded with sapphires 
and other precious stones, and gigantic pillars of solid emeralds sup- 
sorted the roof. A Bodhisattva, named Ras‘miprabha, decorated the 
sky with clouds of various kinds, some showing heavenly flora, some 
‘aining nectarous perfumes. 

Then Sériputra, approaching Manjus'ri, made him acquainted with 
the presenoe of a hostof holy Bhikshus. With them Manjus’ri started on a 
‘ourney to the southern regions, and settled himself in a grove where stood, 
‘he Vihéra of Méladhvajavydhe, where he had formerly held his medita- 
dons. On this the people of the neighbouring town of Danyakéra came 
in crowds to receive his instruction and his benediotion. ‘The lord taught 
them, and singled out oneyoung man to be the object of his special favour. 
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‘This young man was named Sudhans from the fact that immediately after * 
his birth his father had suddenly become very rich, Manjus‘ri narrated 
tohim the marvellous deeds of Lord Buddha, Sudhana chanted the 
praise of Manjus‘ri in sweet and melodious verses, and declared himeelf 
candidate for Bodhi knowledge. : 

Manjus'ri advised him to have the benefit of instruction from Me- 
ghas'ri, who resided at Mount Sugriva in the country called Rémavarta. 
Moghas’ri shifted the burden of instructing Sudhans to Ségaramegha of 
Ségaramukha, who on his turn advised Sudhans to repair to Supratiathita 
of Sigara on the way to Lanké. Sudhana was again disappointed. Hoe 
was directed to proceed to Vajapura, a city of Dravida, to receive instruc- 
tions from a Dravidian named Megha. Megha professed his ignorance 
of Bodhi knowledge. 

By his advice Sudhana repaired to Séradhvaja at Milaneperaya, 
the land’s end of Jambudvipa; thence to the Bhikshun{ As‘é, the wife of 
Suprabha of Samudravelatf to the east of Msh&prabhu; thence to 
Bhishmottarasanghesha of Nalaptra ; thence to Jayashinéyatana in the 
sountry of Fs‘asha ; thence to Maitréyani, the daughter of Sifihaketu, at 
the city of Sifihavijrimbhita ; thence to Sudars‘aua of Trinénjana; thence 
to a boy named Indriyas’vara of the city of Sumukba in the country 
called S'ramana Mandala; thence to the Upfsika Prabhiite of Samu- 
draprasthina: thence to the patriarch Vidvan of Mahésambhava ,’ 
thence to the banker Ratnachitida of Sifihapoti; thence to Samantanetra, 
8 manufacturer of perfumery, at the city of Samantamukha in Milaka ; 
thence to Nala of Naladhvaja ; thence to the king Mah&prabha of Supra- 
bha; thence to the Upés'‘ika Achalasthiré ; thence to Sarvegrima of 
Toshala in Mitatoshala ; thence to Utpalabhiti in Prithurdehtra ; thence 
to the slave Paisa of Kuligtra; thence to the banker Jayottama of 
Néouhara ; thence to the Bhikshuni Sifihavyasambhit4 of Kalingavana 
in S’ronapasanta ; thence to Bhagavati Sumitré of Ratnabhijjiha in 
Durga; thence to the patriarch Vesthila of Subhspfrangama; thence 
to the Bodhisattva Avalokites’vara of Potalaka; thence to Avanyagimf” : 
of Pashatmapdala, and finally to Mahadeva of Dvéravati. All the. 
places mentioned above belong to the region called Dakship4patha or, 
southern India. g 

Leaving Dekkan in the south, Sudhana directed his steps by the 
advice of Mahadeva towards Magadha, In that country he paid his 
devotion to eight Rétridevatis, or goddesses of night. These had 
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_ different names, and dwelt in different localities, two of which Kapila- 
vastu and Bidhimanda are well known in the history of the Buddhist 
religion. 

But none could afford full satisfaction to Sudhans, and he re- 
mained unpossessed of perfect knowledge. He then entroated Gopé, the 
wife, and Méy& the mother, of the great Buddha for instruction, and, 
here he was partially suocessful. They recommended him to Suren- 
drébhé at the house of Indra, and she, toa young toacher Vis'vémitra 
of Kepilavastu. At every change of teacher, tho amount of hig know- 
ledge increased, and with redoubled zeal he applied himself to the 
aequisition and perfection of knowledge. He received several valuable 
Jeotures from the patriarch Surendra and the goldemith Muktasira of 
Varukutcha,from a Brahman Sivirétra of Dharmagréma in Dekkan, from 
a boy S’risambhava, and a girl S'rimati of Sumukba, From Sumukba 
he travelled to Samudrakatiha where Maitreya told him plainly that 
none but Manjus‘ri himself would be able to make his knowledge perfect, 
‘Thus after passing through a hundred austerities he went back to Man- 
jus'ri, who was living in the vicinity of Sumané. Sudhana, by the favor 
of Manjus‘ri at last obtained full and perfect knowledge from the holy 
Samantabhadra.* 
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© Vide passios the Introduction to my edition of the Lalits Vistars, pp. 8f, 
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s No. 816 B. 
GRAHAMATRIKA DHARANY. 


eATETTUTTRT | 

Substance, Nepalese paper, G{ %"24. Folia, 17. Lines on a page, 5. 
Sharacter, Newari, Date, |? Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

Mystio mantras for the adoration of the nine planets. The man- 
tras were disclosed to a congregation of gods by Buddha himself when 
residing in the Alakavati mansion of Indra. The mantras are of the 
Téntrio type, full of mystic particles. It is enjoined that, after wore 
shipping the planets in certain mystio diagrams drawn on the floor of a 
room, the mantras should be recited seven times daily, from the 7th to 
the 14th of the waxing moon in Kartika, and the rite should be concluded 
om the 15th at midnight. Tho rite insures longevity to ninety-nine 
years, prevents all evils resulting from adverse planets, and makes the 
adorer capable of remembering the history of bis former existences. 
This Hindu ritual must be of a comparatively modern date. 
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Substance, paper, 17} X 6}. Folia, 120, Lines ona page, 8, Extent 
in s'lokas, 4,740. Character, NewAri. Appearance, old. Incorrect. 

An account of the charactor, religious teachings, and miracles of Arya 
Avalokites’vara, a Bodhisattva. Avalokites’vara refueed to enter Bud- 
dhahood until all living creatures would be in posseasion of the Bodhi 
knowledge. He hada long life. He had seen three or four Buddhas 
pass through their mundane career during hie lifetime. He had been a 
friend to ‘Vipae'yi, to Siikhi, to Jina, and to Sakya Mani who had 
held him in high‘esteem. His principal occupation was to provide sal- 
vation to sufferers in hell; but he felt equally for all. In one of his 
philanthropic tours he passed through Ceylon or Siiihala, Benares, and 
Magadha, granting salvation, and preaching the gospel of Buddha’s reli~ 
gion even to worms and insects. Even the gode of heaven were not be- 
yond the range of his benevolence. He granted one Sukundala, a poor 
god, immense wealth, and above all showed him the way to nirvéna by 
sending him to the Jetavans grove. Reclaiming the wicked, relieving 
sufferers, providing food for the famiue-stricken, curing the diseased, 
were the daily routine of his duties. He attained to euch high distino~ 
tion by his noble deeds that he was called the Sangha-ratws or the 
« jewel of the Buddhist Church.” 

The work opens with a request from Jinas'rf to Jayas‘ri, the great 
preacher of Bodhimanda st Buddha Goy§, to give an account of 
the origin of the “ three jewels.” This most secret and most myate- 
rious subject was first divulged by Upa Gupta to Av‘oka at the Kukka-~ 
ffxéma Vibéra in Pételiputra. According to Upa Gupta, Lord Jins, 
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the destroyer of Méra’s pride, ia the Buddha-ratua or “ Buddha jewel.” 
Others who will hereafter rise to Buddhahood by Bodhi knowledge will 
likewise be Buddha-ratnas. The all-powerful intelligence that impels 
men towards Bodhi knowledge is Dharma-ratna or “the jewel of reli- 
gion.” Arye Avalokites’vara, the son of Jina, resplendent in his know- 
Iedge of Buddhism, and firm in his faith, is the Sungha-ratna or “ jewel 
of the Church,” Other Bodhisattvas, and Arhats who revel in the four 
Brahmas, and have a thorough command over their ownselyos, are, also 
jewels of the Church. 

Having thus explained the mystio trinity of Buddha, Dharma on 
Sangha, Upa Gupta, at the request of As’oka, instructed him ia the 
practice of Poshadhavrata, and gave an account of the Sangha-ratua in 
the following manner :— 

Once.on a time Lord Buddha performed an ocstatic meditation 
named sarvasaie'odhana or “ the purifier of every thing.” No sooner he 
sat in that posture, than golden rays illuminating the whole province 
‘were seen proceeding from some unknown region to that place, Su- 
vornavarens Vishkambhi a saint, struck with wonder at this miracle, 
asked the Lord whence did the rays proceed? Tho Lord said “ from 
Arya Avalokites'vara who, by the command of Jina, is now preaching 
the doctrine of Nirvina at Avichi, the stygian lake of fire. These rays, 
after having purified the wretched people of that hell, are come here to 
enlighten the ignorant and the sinful.” Atthe request of Vishkambhi, 
the Lord gave several stories illustrating the power and the goodness 
of Avalokites’vara. 

The Lord said, once on atime whon Vipas’yi was preaching on 
earth, Avalokites’vara shot forth his holy light for the spiritual benefit 
of the residents of hell. Vipas‘yi gave an account of the importance of 
Buddha-ratna. Before tho creation of the world, the first Budaha, 
who was pure effulgence of light without a spock, held s samadhi named 
Lokasanjanana or “creation,” Forthwith Sive, Brahmé, Vishnu, Sirya, 
Chandra &, were genorated, Tho first Buddha allotted distinct works 
of creation to these. 

Vishkambhi solicited the Lord to tell him by what samédhi 
Avolokites'vara had acquired the power of saving the souls of the sinful. 
‘The Lord said “ by thousands of samadhis.” He said, even he himself 
‘was once benefitted by Avalokites’vara’s power of saving mon. 

The Lord said, “in one of my previous existences, I was Sifihala, 
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son of Sifiha, a merchant of the capital of Sifhakalpa. Sifihala led a 
nautical expedition. His vessels were overtaken by a storm, and wrecked 
off the island called Témradvipa or copper island; but fortunately no 
life was lost. By the grece of the Lord to whom Sifihala was very much 
devoted, the passengers safely reached the shores of Témradvipa. 
That island was inhabited by Rékshasis, who could assume any form 
they wished. On seeing the ship-wrecked people, they assumed the 
charming forms of oclestial nymphs, expressed their concern at their 
distress, accepted them as husbands, and led them home, One night 
when all were asleep, Sifthala saw the lamp in his room /augh. Sifihala 
asked tho lamp the reason for its laughter. Tho lamp said, “the 
nymphs with whom you live here are Rékshas{a in disguise. You are 
in imminent danger for your lives. If you want to save yourselves, 
there stands @ horse named Balaha on the sea-shore ready at your 
service. Mount on his back, but do not open your eyes until you 
jand safely on the other side of the ocean.” Sifihala assembled all his 
companions, ahd induced them to follow the lamp’s advice. They all 
mounted the horse. The horse rose to the sky. The Rakshosis, seeing 
their prey, which they had thought was most secure in their grasp, 
flying away, raised loud lamentations. Their husbands were touched 
with pity, opened their eyes contrary to their promise, and dropped 
down into the ocean, where they were devoured by their wives. 
Sifihala alone escaped safe. The Rikshasf who had fallen to his lot, 
came to Sifihala’s fathor in all her bewitching beauty, and complained 
that she had been forsaken by Sifthala who had married her. But Siii- 
hola was successful in making his father understand what she réally 
was. The female ogre then proceeded to the king of the country to 
proffer a complaint sgainst Sifbala. The king was convinced by her 
that her story was true, and, on Sifihala’s refusal to take her back, 
nocepted her as his own queen. In a short time, however, he with all his 
family was devoured by her. Sifihala was, by the unanimous consent of 
the citizens, raised to the throne. He expelled the Rékshasis from 
Témradvipa, and named it Sifhala after himself. 

“T am, O Vishkambhi, that Sifhala; Avalokites’vara is the horse 
Balféha, Mahallaka the Bodhisattva is the king, and Anupafisé is that 
Békshasi. The merits of Avalokites’vara may be counted by myriads. 
In one of the pores of his body there are thousands of heavenly choria- 
tere, in another millions of Rishis.” 
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Vishkambhi then heard from the Lord the benefits of repeating 
the formule of six Jetters or Shadakehari Mantra, and obtained that 


manira at Benares. 
The work was translated into Chinese, according to the Rev. 


8. Beal's Tripithaka, (p. 35) under the name of Mau-chu-pa’o-ts’ang~ 
to-lo-ni-king, its Sanskrit equivalent being Ratna-karandake-vydha- 
stitra. It is reckoned among the Mahfydna Sitras. 
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Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 14. Lines on each page, 6, Extent in 
#lokas, 250. Character, Newari. Appearance, old, Verse. Lncorrect. 

Ahynin in praise of Buddha in twenty-five eragdharé versed. 
Each verse ensures a particular blessing, and s0 the twenty-five are 
called ‘twenty-five blessings.’ By Amriténanda. 


Beginning. 


End. 
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No. 
KAPIS'A AVADANAM, 


afquragray t 

Substance, paper, 10; X 8. Folia, 35. Lines on each page, 6. Extent 
in eflokas, 590. Character, Ncwéri, Appearance, old. Incorrect, Prose 
and verse, 

A story in illustration of Beneficonoe. Lord Buddha held a large 
assembly of his followers. S'aripatra requested the Lord to pronounce 
an eulogium on charity. The Lord gave them the following story, 
paid to have been first told by Vipas‘yi long before the lord’s advent. 

Once on atime Tatavieuta was born a moukey, Jninfkara by name, 
In consequence of his sinful character the whole forest was beset with 
darkness at the time of his birth, and famine raged on all sides. Some 
time after, Dipankara’s presence in the forest restored it to light, and 
there was plenty of everything. Jn4nékarn, wondering at this sudden 
change, gave # jack-fruit to the worker of the miracle. Dipankara gave 
him instraction in the philosophy of Buddhism, and promised him 
transformation into a man. He learned the character of man from 
friend, and, dying, was born a merchant’s son at Kémarthi. He was 
named Dharmas‘ri, When Dhurmas'ri was very young, Diponkera, 
who was passing by, asked him to give the applicant anything that ho 
could afford with good will. Dharmas'ri gave a handful of dust, which 
‘was instantly changed into gold. He gave another handful of dust, 
which was changed into dainties for the Sangha. Dipankara granted 
him a boon, saying, “for this good conduct, you are to become Sarva- 
nanda, the king of Dipavati, Sarvananda always used to please 
Dfpankara with food, and raiment.” 

Then the Lord gave the assembled multitude a lecture on morals, 
diversifying it with a description of the Satya Yuga and the duties which 
appertained to that Yuga. 
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Substance, Nepalese yellow paper,18 x 3. Folia, 82. Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in w‘lokas, 1600, Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose, 
Incorrect. 

A highly amplied version of the work noticed under the name of 
Gunakérandavyths. .Tho work is in prose, but it has obviously been 
amplified from the poetical version ubovenamed. The names and in- 
cidents have been in some cases modified or changed, and many new 
incidents and stories have been worked in. But the purport remains the 
eame—the glorification of the great Bodhisattva Arya Avalokites‘vara, 
‘The differences are not of such a character as to need detailed specifion: 
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tion. The work belongs to the class Mahéyana Sittra, and, as usual in 

that class of writings, doee not bear the namo of its author. Its name 

does not oocur in the Rev. S. Beal’s Tripithaka. 
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KAVIKUMARA KATHA. 
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Substance, yellow paper, 10 x 4, Folia, 18. Lines on a pago, 8. 
Character, Newari. Appearance, old. rose and verse, Incorrect. 

A story of one of Buddha’s former existences. It was related by 
Upa Gupta to Asoka as a narrative which had been originally told by 
Buddha himeelf to his followers at Gridhrakita to account for an in- 
curable sore on his toe, The occasion for the recital was offered by a 
S‘4kya youth having at early dawn pelted a large stone at Buddha to kill 
him, and the atone falling on his toe caused a deep wound. Tho follew- 
ers enquired why such an accident had happened, and Buddha in reply 
gave the story. Formerly there lived in the city of Kémpilya a king 
named Satyarata. His chief queen Lakshmané was for a time childless, 
but on the king’s taking a second wife named Sudharmé, the former boro 
& eon, who was named Lolamantra. On the death of the king, Lolaman- 
tra succeeded to the kingdom, but soon after Sudharmé bore a posthu- 
mous child who, at the time of birth, had a jowelled coronet on his head. 
The boy was named Kavikuméra, When the news of his birth was 
bronght to the king, astrologers informed him that tho boy would for 
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certain set him aside. Tho king thereupon deputed a person to kill the 
child, but the news of this had already been communicated to Sudharm& 
by Govishéna, a favourite of the king, and so she deposited her cbild 
with a fisherman (Kaivarta), and, taking his new-born daughter, sent . 
her to the king as the child she had borne, A few years after, the 
king’s astrologer, seeing the boy playing at king in a field, knew that 
it was the son of Sudharmé, and informed the king of the imposition 
that had been practised on him. The king was greatly incensed, and de~ 
puted a large army to kill the boy ; but the boy had timely information, 
and, taking the jowelled coronet from his mother, ran away, and, hiding 
first in the house of a potter, then in that of a hatter, then in a forest, 
at last fell into a river. The king’s messenger, thinking that would put 
an end to the life of the boy, came back, and reported the circumstance 
to the king. The boy, however, was saved from death by a Yaksha., 
From the Yakeha he repaired to a forest where he was attacked by a 
hunter, but a Vidy4dhara interposed, and cut off the head of the assail- 
ant, and taught the youth the ecience of magic. By the power of this 
magic the youth assumed the form of a beautiful damsel, and returned 
to the dominion of his brother. The king Lolamantra was enchanted 
by the beauty and the musical accomplishments of the damsel, and 
invited her to his bed-chamber, but, when he attempted to embrace her, 
Kavikumfra assumed his masculine form, and killed him. Buddha 
said, “I am that Kavikuméra, and because I had killed my brother, I 
was doomed to hell for many thousand years, and now a small remnant 
of my sin has given me this sore.” 
The work professes to form a part of a large work named Vratdva~ 

ddna-mild. 
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No. B. 23, 
KRIYASANGRAHA-PANJIKA. 


freregeafagat | 

Substance, palm-leaf, 12} X 2. Folia, 166. Lines on a page, 7. Ex 
tent in s'lokas, 4,285, Character, Newari, Appearance, old. Prose and 
verse. Incorrect. 

No. B10. Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 12% 3. Folia, 220. Lines 
on a page, 7, Extent in s'lokas, 4,286, Character, Newari. Appearance, 
fresh. Date, Samvat 1859. Incorrect. 

A oollection of rituals, By Kuladatta. In its general character 
the work bears a close relation to the Hindu Tiintric digests, The oo- 
dex begins with the definitions of a spiritual guide and his disciple. Then 
comes the ceremony for erecting aud consecrating a Vihéra. One de- 
sirous of erecting a Vib4ra should proceed to his spiritual guide on an 
auspicious day and under an auspicious asterism, and, after paying eome- 
thing in the shape of Dakshiné, thrice ask his permission to erect & 
Vibara. The request should be made in the following terms: “ I am, 
Sir, an Updsaka. I am desirous of building a Vihdra; I solicit your 
permission.” From the time of serving this notice, the spiritual guide 
should employ himself in such ceremonies ag are required previous to 
the erection, partioularly relating to those for producing materials and 
for removing obstructions, end ho should count his beads one hundred 
thousand times, repeating the mystic formula of Chakrea’a, or of the 
divinity he usually worships. When the number of repetitions is 
complete, ho should proceed to the examination of a site for the 
building. A piece of land covered by inauspicious trees is unsuitable 
fora Vibéra. Land with pippela trees on the east, pentaptera Arjuna on 
the south-east, Butea frondosu ou the south, fig trees on the south-west, 
silk-cotton trees on the weat, Vakula (J{mosops elengih on the north- 
west, glomorous fig trees on the north, and thorny trees on the north- 
east, is pronounced inauspicious. A triangular piece of ground, or one 
with uneven surfuce and full of pits is to be avoided. Land situated 
on the routh-east, the south, the south-west, the west, and the north- 
woot sides of a town or corner is unsuitable. Soil mixed with broken pots, 
grease, oil or milk, and saorificial grounds, and cremation .ghauts, 
ere impure. But hills, and places where there are Chaityas, As'ramae, 
Penance groves and templea are pure. Vibéras should be erected 
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on these, A square plot of ground stretching towards the east, or the 
north, is the most suspicious. The site for s Vihéra should bave 
tanks full of white, red or blue Jotuses on the north; mango, jéma 
and kadamba groves interspersed with large flowering trees on the 
east; punnéga, pfrijéta, and other trees with sweet-scented flowers, 
and with the underground covered with jasmines &0. on the south ; 
and shady trees like pippela, jack &o. and juicy plants, on the west. 
Tho sound of Bina, flute, tom-tom &c. are auapicious. For Brib- 
mapas earth of a white colour, and having the smell of curdled milk, 
ghi &o. and a sweet taste is auspicious; for Kshatriyas, that of a red 
colour, having the scent of lotus, champaka &,, and astringent taste ; 
for Vais‘yas, that of yellow colour, and having the flavour of wine 
end of the exudation from the temples of elephants, and sour taste; 
for Siidras, that of a black colour, no smell and bitter and pungent 
taste is preferable. 

There are several different modes for finding out what land is suit- 
able for what caste, and also what land is suitable for a Vihéra. Dig a 
pit one or two cubits square, place white flowers on the east, red on the 
‘west, yellow on the north, and blue on the south sides of the pit. The 
eolour of the flower that withers the latest will indicate the caste for 
which the land is fitted fora Vihéra. Again, pour a quantity of water 
into the selfsame pit, light a lamp on an earthen pot. If it produces 
# white flame on the east, it is fit for Brahmanas, if a red flame on the 
west, it is for the warrior caste, and so forth, Thera are other modes 
for finding the same thing out. Some say the city in which a Vibéra 
is to be erected should be situated on the northern, some say on the 
southern bank of a river. 

‘When the Vihfra is to be consecrated by sacrifice, the Achérya, 
thoroughly versed in the three saméihis, should sit in the evening 
on 8 square diagram well cleansed with oow-dung ; he should first worship 
the threo jewela and praise the ten Dikpdlas by chanting géthés, and 
then, with the left knee touching the ground, and the hands folded, ask 
them for land by uttering certain géthés, 

Then turning towards the south and placing before him an earthen 
pot shaped like a crescent, he should scatter over it charcoal dust from 
a cremation ground, and also blue flowers. The next ceremony is that 
of lighting the Kopégni—a fire taken from the hearth of the Chandéla 
who guards the cremation ground. In thie fire, burning with full 
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blaze, the Achérya should pour forth libations with the sound of ham 
bursting from his throat and with the chant of the awful formula “ Nila- 
varpam Nilémbharana bhishitam” &. Then he should employ himself 
in removing ‘salyas’ or such evil working bones as may be underground. 
Then follow the ceremonies of Vastu worship, worship of Vibfradevaté, 
Measurement of the ground with a string, observation of omens, exami- 
nation of the Vastu serpent, laying of the foundation stone, division 
the Vibfra into rooms, felling of trees for the Vihdra, different measures 
of these trees according to the difference of caste, &e. 

The work then lays down rules for building a dwelling-house. 
The table of measurement is ns follows :— 
























7 atoms muke .. scececseee 1 anda (egg). 
7 andas n seecscooee £ sukshmaraja or 
minute powder. 

‘TV oukshmarajas ,, ....05-0 « 1 s'ss‘araja. 
To'as'arajas —,,  eesevscesevereoees 1 ekfidharaja, 
Tekédharajas ,,  cessceeeeseccesene 1 shraja. 

7 shrajas 1 Cevvesrcccece » L ytka. 

7 yukas fh) laste chins ee ssivie, « l yava or barley. 
6 yavas a eeeeecece -. 1 kaniyas‘anguli. 
7 yavas yy eeeaeeeesevesseeee 1 madhyaméngali, 
8 yavas Wo Ne eeeesevnvenences 1 jyeshthéngali. 
11 angulis » eee 1 vitasti, 

1 vitasti AA dahevsSuecocdecy Lieablt, 


The room of a Vihéra in which the Lord’s image is to be placed 
should be painted with the representations of Tathégatas, Bodhisattvas, 
the goddess of knowledge and Vidydédharas. A psir of eyes and a: 
pair of water-pots are to be painted on every door, on the outer face of 
the door the ten figures of a water-pot, an ear &o. ; at the top of the win- 
dows Tathagatas, chosen Bodhisattvas, and various decorations. In the 
interior of the room, just against the image, should the Bodhi tree be 
painted, with Varuna and Lokidhipas on the right and left of the 
image. Varuna should be painted white, with two hands holding a 
terrible noose, On the right side of the door, should be painted the 
two fierce images of Mahfbala, and Mahdkéla,-Mahébala black with 
two hands, one face, and three eyes at once red and circular, his hairs 
brown and raised upwards, his face fierce with protuberant teeth, with 
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tiger ekio for clothes and eight serpents for ornaments, touching the right 
shoulders with the four fingers of the left, and the left shoulder with 
those of the right hand. 

The figure of Mahfkéla is nearly the same but made fiercer by a 
gorland of skulls. 

On the left side of the door should be painted the king and the 
qpeen of Harota birds facing each other, the queen seatedon an eme- 
rald throne, white, exoeedingly beautiful, with jewelled staff in hand, and 
ever engaged in one of her five hundred frolic. ‘The king should be 
represented as sitting on a throne of rubies. The painted figures are 
to be consecrated by coremonies peculiar to each. 

The work then enters upon the subjeot of ordination. A disciple 
desirous of renouncing the world should take a solemn vow, with folded 
hande, before his spiritual guide, in the following words + 

“T such and such a person, take shelter with Dharma, take shelter 
with Buddha, take shelter with the Sangha for ever.” ‘The spiritual 
guide should then communicate to him the five Siksh4padas or Primary 
Lessons. The disciple should promise to take nothing not given to 
him, to renounce double-dealing, falsehood, and the use of wine, during 
the course of his whole life, and solicit his spiritual guide to grant him 
the light of the Five Lessons in the fullowing words:—“ Grant me, O 
Lord, the protection of the three, grant all that an Updsaka wants, such 
as the Five Leasons &o.; my name is such and such, I solicit the favour 
of my Achérya in investing me asa Bhikshu.” After this, his head 
should be shaved, leaving only the coronal hair. Then the Guru should 
try the firmness of his disciple’s determination by questions, and, hav- 
ing eatiefied himself of his sincerity, should anoint him with waters 
brought from the four oceans, and make him put on a piece of ochre- 
colored cloth. The Neophite should anuounce his entrance into the 
order by repeating the following word three times : “ I, of such and euch a 
name, throw away the signs of a householder’s state for ever, and receive 
those of a hermit.” Then he should place himself entirely under the 
protection of the ‘three jewels’ by reciting the formula —“ I take re- 
foge with Dharma, I take refuge with Buddha, I take refuge with 
Senghe.” After having received the ten commandments from the 
Guru, he should have recourse to the following formula—‘‘Aa my 
Lord never neglects the duties of life, so I too promise never to deviate 
from the path of duty in my life”? Then he should request his gurs 
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to favour him with an alms-bow] and a piece of ochre-oolored sloth. 
He should call the whole congregation around him, place his right knee 
on the ground, and with folded hands, aay, “I am named such and such, 
bring that piece of cloth to me, let it remain here that the congregation 
may have confidence in me, and delight to see me. Bring thet 
piece of cloth, Upidhyéya, I request you, let it remain hero for the 
satisfaction of the congregation. Bring that piece of cloth, O Loré;: 
thet I may inspire confidence.” On the Achirya’s handing him over 
the consecrated cloth, he should wear it, and thenceforth be one of the’ 
Bhikshus. 
‘The text is full of technical terms, and not always intelligible, 
Beginning. @ wa: staqeare | 
BWAATE, UTTATUTT SPATE TST | 
wees wanted vere feed war 8 
Sufantrngefere: wee sarvacrowaet 
Qasfrar y ada wehairege: Ter Ur ae 
acter qsimaret gUuCaeeT aT | 
weatrat yu yer war yee ober 
aa frercfcad frergentr werare wrerarerd wher | a wits 
zurciea: qemice: ewivedt | euacher: gemnraererd- 
w(?) wraniet wediirqreeeareny efewsty( axcfc etfing 
fad sR TO TIBET ROE staoenfrdeTER: 
Tar aerthwaqia ied frawags aR T | 
End. facherna(?) fafeg aad sear qreaer ferret t 7 
TTA+ +4409 rerhy en: qite(?) weed 4 
ercetware aigpeche tert wa 
aamraaiiwee faiweraraie Fate U 
catemafateat aera 2e war | " 
WUT Grass 4 ahaa?) wer VT 
Colophon. xfa awafaafawrradsigecefactenianagwaraufgeren 
wece care § 
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No. B. 32. 
KUS'A JATAKA. 
Swords | 
Substance, paper, 163 x 4%. Folia, 78. Lines on a page, 8, Extent 


in s'lokas, 2,158. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, old, Verse. 
Incorrect, 


An account of a fast called Poshadhavrata, illustrated by a tale 
regarding the origin of the Ikshéku race, and the miraculous trans- 
formation of one of the descendants of Ikshiku. This descendant, 
named Kus'a, was no other than Buddha himself in a former life. The 
work professes to be a part of a large collection of tales, which bears . 
the title of ‘ MahavasvSvadéna-Ketha.’ The story in question is said to 
have been first reluted to Riji As’oka by Upa Gupta who had heard 
it from Buddha himself. The occasion for it was given by the story of 
Bodhisattva’s destroying the wicked Mara by the sound of a hiocough. 
The Bhikshus all expressed their wonder at the tale of so great 
miracle, and S’ékya Muni related to them a story of which the following 
is an abstract : ‘ 

Subandhu of Benares was the lord of sixty thousand cities. In the 
bed-chamber of the royal puluce, there sprang up, all of a sudden, a 
Jaege number of sugarcane trees. From one of these, a boy was pro- 
duced, who was named Ikehvéku after his birth-place. On the demise 
of Subandhu, Ike’hviku ascended the throne, He had five hundred 
wives of whom Avidé was the chief. Aviidé obtained from Indra a 
pill which promoted pregnancy. This she dissolved in water, and took 
a small quantity of the mixture, distributing the rest of it to her rivals. 
Every one of them gave birth to a eon of whom Avida’s child was the 
moat ugly ; but it had on ite person all the signa of a royal personage. 
All the children had the cognomen of Kus’a, such as, Indrakus‘a, 
Devakus’a &o., after the kus’a grass at the extremity of which their 
mothers had partaken of the medicinal water. Kus‘, the son of Avid4, 
was, as the eldest and born of the chief queen, raised to the throne, and 
he married Sudars‘ané, the daughter of the king of Kényakubja in 
Ydrasena. Sudarv‘ané finding her husband very ugly, left his house, 
and went over to hor father’s, Kus‘a too proceeded to Kanyakubja, 
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and there displayed his skill in various arte to win the heart of his 
consort, By the advice of his father-in-law, he placed a valuable jewel. 
(Tyotirasa) on his head. Instantly his ugliness was changed into the 
most charming beauty, and his wife had no more objebtion in accepting 
him, . 
Beginning, am wayetrfeewhe: | 
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grteqnay Sng fever sag 4 
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afcqral srenfa frente pyar t 
qramvidde et wtdgired 
Tee ge frenfem sfedt ae! 
Hora eet ey ACMRTAAT: gr II 
Rw arfegege gH waiter ' 
arqetrearafeeittg: 1 
wet meres wafer we | 
yen wale Srky Are ear rere HATE firerat| 
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No. B. 14. 
LOKES'VARA S'ATAKA. 


Sere: | 


Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 80. Linos ona page, 5. Extent in 
#lokas, 250, Character, Newdri, Appearance, old. Verse, Incorrect. 

_ A-bymn in praise of Lokes'vara in a hundred stanzas. By Vojra- 
datta, ¢ 
Beginning. @ wat Sewer | 

sreurfemrd: nycefarnmrern rare 
afand etereafacts yomentarfearn: | 
Sr shesarerTeefecr are wera 
Ut SrenerepremTTTE: oY NIA A 
End. fects ernie was cagceseereee | 
saficcwatsrcenh terfera verdad ai(?) « 
Jolophon. fe wcities wirweMefainchet Raters WATT | 
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No, 785. 
LALITA VISTABA, 


afeaftec | 


Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 246. Lines on a page, 7 to 9, 
Character, Newéri. Appearance, old, Prose and verse. Correct. 

The early life of Buddha, See Introduction to my edition of the 
Lolita Vistara,.‘ Asiatic Researches’, XX, and Foucaux’s ‘ Rgya-cher- 
rol-pa.’ 


No. B, 12. 
LANKAVATARA, 


ARIAT | 

Substance, paper, 14} x 4. Folia, 198, Lines ona page, 7. Extent in 
#lokas, 3,000. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose and verse. Appear- 
ance old, Very incorrect, 

An account ofa visit paid by S‘ékyato the king of Lanké 
(Ceylon), and of his preachings in that island. It is reckoned 
as.one of the nine principal texts of Nepalese Buddhism, and held in 
high esteem. In common with the other eight works, itis called a 
“Mahdvaipulya Mahdydna Sutra.” Three different translations of it 
“exist in the Chinese, one under the name of Tarshing-jih-ing-kia-king, 
another under Lang-kia-o-po- ta-lo-pao-king, and the third under Ji ithelgng- 
kia-king, the last by Bodhiruchi of the Wei Dynasty (circa 168—190.) 

Abstract, Buddha had been on a visit to the capital of the serpents 
(Nagaloka) in the ocean, but returned thence in a week, and settled on 
the mount Malaya in Lonkd. Itévana came to pay his respects to the 
great personage, and prayed him to give the definitions of virtue 
and vico. Wher Ravana was satisfied, a Bodhisattva, Mabdmati by 
name, asked Buddha eeveral questions, and received satisfactory an- 
swers. The questions were Ist, From what principle of buman 
nature ratiocination has its origin? 2ud, How an argument can be 
made pure, i. ¢., how to detest fallacies? What ia the nature of falla- 
cies ? From what principle in human nature do fallacies procaed P Where 
do the emancipated go? How could one in bondage be emancipated f 
i 5 
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‘What object do holy men meditate upon? What effect is prodnoed 
by belief P What is a cause? What an effect? What are the hundred 
and eight padas or select sentences? What sre the different ways in 
which Vijnénas or ideas are generated P In how many ways are they 
retained, and how are they Jost? What are the grounds of a belief in 
the fact of universal causation? What is ambiguity in speech? How 
and from what source is it produced? What is Nirvéna? How do 
Arbata and Tath4gatas hold the meditstion of Bodbisattvas? What 
are the different definitions of obtaining attention and of moving 
itP What aro fixed as the five in succession? What are the defini- 
tiona of entity and non-entity? What are the definitions of teach- 
ing, doctrine, and regulation or rule? What are the eight different 
sorts of transitoriness P What are Bodhisattvas, S'révakas, Pratyeka 
Buddhas, Nirodhskramas and Amesandhis? Whether Tathfigata is 
eternal P When all these questions were answered, the Lord delivered 
& lecture on the Saugata philosophy, and explained the nature of 
a mystio formula which wards Rékshasas off. 
Beginning. an: stergectwra 1 warar ghar fami wee?) waraTe- 
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No A. 11. 
MAHAVASTU-AVADANA. 
aeaearert: | 

Substance, paper 183 X 5}. Folia, 384. Lines on a page, 12. Extent 
in s‘lokas, 18,870. Character, Newari. Date, Newari Samvat 822. Appear- 
ance, old, Prose and verso. Incorrect. 

“A oyclopmdia of Buddhist legends and doctrines. It gives an ela- 
borate hiatory of Buddha’s life and preachings, explaining every incident 
of his life by references to his past existences. It also gives a simple 
and popular exposition of many abstruse doctrines of the Buddhist 
faith. 

When Lord Buddha was at the Jetavana grove, Mandgaléyana visi- 
ted eight principal places of torture in hell. They were—(1) Sanjfva; (2) 
Kélosiitra, (3) Saughéta, (4) Ist Raurava, (5) 2ad Raurava, (6) Mahé- 
v@hi, (7) Topana, (8) Pratapana. On his return from the infernal re- 
gions, he delivered four differeut speeches before four different assemblies, 
painting in glowing colours, the tortures, the convulsions, the insuffer- 
able pain of the nether world. After the conclusion of each lecture, he 
enjoived, in forcible language, the necessity of Bréhmacharya and of 
abstinence. 

When the Lord lived at Gridhrakuta in Réjagriha, Maudgalé- 
yana chanced to meet a Suddhdvisa Devaputra. From him he 
learned of the great merits of one Uttiya, a banker, the disciple of 
Sarvévibhé. Maudgaléyaona immediately changed his destination, and 
directed his steps towards Vasumati, where Uttiya lived. On his way 
he happened to meet Abhaya and Nanda, two Bhikshus, He cultivated 
Abhaya’s friendship, but tried to annoy Nanda by calling him a Brah- 
machéri, but in vain. They all proceeded to Sarvivibhi before whom 
Maudgaléyana made a confession of his wicked design of annoying 
Nanda. Hoe feasted the Lord with rich viands obtained from Uttiya 
and some perfumers. The Lord said to Abhaya, who had betaken him- 
self to meditation, You are to become a Buddha in fature, in the 
hundred thousandth Kalpa—your name will be S’ékya Muni, and these 
perfumers with Maudgalfyana will be your first S'révakas.” Lord 
Sarvavibhi then taught them the four CharySs or practices. The first 

ito the conduct of those who love their parents, livein their families, 
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et 
revere Bréhmenas, beg in their own quarters, never neglect the ten 
daties, instruct others, relieve the poor, perform good works, worship the 
lord, and train the mind for the reception of the highest Sambodhi know= 
ledge: this Charyé is called Prakriti. 2nd, The conduct of those who 
hope for Buddhahood in one of the innumerable Kalpas to come, who 
want to be perfect in knowledge and in good condust, to be the lord and 
governor of gods and men: it is called Prapidhéna Charyé 3rd, Those 
who hopefor Bodhi knowledge by gradation, are said to be in Anuloma 
Charyé. 4th, The endeavonrs of men to put a period to future trarte- 
migration are included in the last or Vivarttana Charyd. 
At the request of Maudgaléyana, Kév'yapa gave him a description 
of the ten Bhimis or stages, they are: (1) Duréroh4, (2) Barddhaméné, 
(8) Pushpamandité, (4) Rucbiré, (5) Chittavichitra, (6) Rupavati, (7) 
Durjays, (8) Janméuudes’é, (9) Jauvaré, (10) Abhisheké. A Bhémi 
means the ground-work of Bodhisattva knowledge. The names, 
however, here given do not correspond with what occur in the Das‘a- 
bhum{s’vara, ante, p. 86. The characteristics of the firat Bhimi @e 
alme-giving, mercy, indefatigableness, want of arrogance, knowledge 
of the S'és'tras, progress, the power of pleasing men, and patience. 

The characteristics of the 2nd stage are twenty Adhyés‘ayas or 
intentions. They are, (1) intention for doing good, called Kalyéné- 
dhyés‘ays; (2) Snigdhadhyés’aya, or that state of mind in which the man 
is never moved by anger; (3) Madburfdhyés‘aya, or that state of the 
mind in which people are disposed to please women by servioe ; (4) Tikeh- 
nidhy4e'aya, or the knowledge of this world and the world to come ; (5) 
Vipulédhy4e’aya, or the desire resulting in the active exertion for doing 
good to all creatures ; (6) Vichitrédhyés‘aya, or charity without pride ; 
(7) Aparyy4dénuédhyds‘aya, open-handedness ; (8) Anupshat4dhyas‘aya, 
or the power of resisting the temptations of the wicked; (9) Asédhé- 
renidhyés‘aya, or uncommon diligence for the happiness of the whole 
auimal oreation ; (10) Unnatédbyfs‘ays, or contempt for the dootrines of 
Tirthikes; (11) AbripandédhySe‘aya, or pursuit of virtue for other than 
enjoyment ; (12) Anivartyédhyds'aya, or firmness in the belief in Buddha 
in spite of strong temptations; (18) Akritrimédhy4s'ays, or aversion to 
the state of morchants, Pratyeka Buddhas,and others; (14) S‘uddhés‘aya, 

or desire for supreme good and contempt for all gains; (15) Dridhddhys- 
séya, or determination in spite of opposition ; (16) Svabhavédhyss'ya, or 
contempt for gifts not given with a good will; (17) Triptédhy fe'aya, 
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contentment or aversion to earthly enjoyment; (18) Pungalsdhyiis’aya, 
ambition for omniscience ; (19) Anantédhyfs’aya, or charity without the 
expectation of celestial enjoyments in return. The 20th is not given. 

The principal characteristic of the third stage is the passion for 
alms-giving. The following is a list of the duties to be performed in 
gradually passing from the fourth to the eighth stage. Reverence to 
parents ; firm belief in the identity of the Stipa with the Sanghe or Bad- 
dhist congregation ; aversion to all hostile oriticism against, Tathigata’s 
character ; aversion to sin ; accumulation of meritorious deeds ; exertion 
for virtue ; aversion to slaughter; dislike of grievous hurts in a burst of 
passion ; close adherence to the ten ways to virtue; unwillingness to 
mix in counsels for murder ; performance of good work without vulgar 
curiosity ; cheerfulness in times of danger ; absence of a sense of exalta- 
tion in times of prosperity ; purity of heart; holiness of desires, and pious 
works. In the eighth stage the mind becomes all-meroy. The Bodhi- 
sattvas, who passing the ninth enter the tenth stage, become the means 
of doing an immense amount of good to others. On receiving the full 
development of the tenth stage the Bodhisattva, who pants for human 
abode and longs to receive an earthly form, is aSambuddha. He enters 
the womb, remains in the womb, obtains his caste, renounces the 
world: heroism and knowledge become his characteristic virtues, 

The last is explained by references to the history of S'ékya 
Muni. He entered Miy4’s womb, that is, his Garbhdkrénti. His 
son remained for years in Yas‘odhari’s womb. He renounced the 
world and so forth. The Sannibaddha, who dwells at the root ofthe 
Bodhi tree and obtains omniscience, gets five eyes, ciz., the animal eye, 
the celestial eye, the eye of knowledge, that of religion, and that of Bud. 
dha, The animal eye sees by the help of light. It sees real objects and 
minute objects. The celestial eye is superior to the eyes of Devas and 
Yakehas—larger, brighter and more powerful. The eye of Dharma pro~ 
duces ten different powers; Ist the power of appreciating ; 2nd, that-of 
appreciating the merits of men of differont kinds; Srd, that of knowing 
the different essences which lead to mukti; 4th, that of knowing the 
characters of other people; 5th, that of knowing the consequences of good 
or bad actions; 6th, that of evading mundane pains ; 7th, the know. 
ledge of the importance of meditation; 8th, the power of recalling to 
mind the events of farmer existenoes ; 9th, the purity of the oclestial eye ; 

/10th, the destruction of all mundane pains, 
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‘The Buddha’s eye sees cighteen things: It givea unrestricted view 
of the present; (2) the remembrance of the past; (8) proscience of 
the future; (4) perfect knowledge following delusions é. ¢., false know- 
Jedge, false work &c. ; (5) of all previous perfect knowledge following the 
clusions of mind, karma &o.; (6) ofall perfect knowledge consequent 
on delusions produced by words ; (7) the belief that ideas or opinions 
cannot be destroyed; (8) strength; (9) memory; (10) deep medita 
tion; (11) perfeot knowledge; (12) the knowledge that emancipation 
can be injured ; (18) there is no falling off; (14) no creation ; (15) 
permanence of devotion to memory; (16) permanence of the faculties 
of the mind ; (17) fearlessnesa; (18) unity of determination. 

Lord Buddha delivered 2 long discourse on the greatness of the Jinas, 
and on their duties and excellences. They give instruction to the 
congregation ; and, though possessing superhuman powers and abilities, 
still conform to the ways of man. They wash their faces, though these 
amell sweetly. They take baths, though everso pure. They take meal, 
though they never feel hungry. The voice of a Sugata sounds like 
music, and is as delightful as the distant rolling of clouds. 

Dipattkara.—Kis'yapa gave the following account of Dipatkara to 
Maudgaléyana, In one of the innumerable past kalpas there was a king 
named Archohishta in the royal city of Dipavati. Dipavati was a large 
city, extending over an area of 8tsquare Yojanas. Bodhisattva Dipafi- 
kara, while descending from the Tushita heaven, thought Archchishta to 
be a suitable father for him, and accordingly entered the womb of his 
ofhip, the virtuousSusilé, This was done on the occasion when the full- 
moon was in conjunction with the auspicious asterism Pushyé. The 
mother was in a atate of sound health, neither affected by bilious nor by 
phlegmatic humour. Shesaw tho Bodhisattva in her womb, and the 
Bodhisattva saw her from it. When in the throes of childbirth, she re- 
quested the king to send her to a tank where lotus grows. When she 
a@wived at the side of the tank, lo! an island spraug up in the midst of 
it. The Bodhisattva was born on that island. At the moment of his 
birth there was » miraculous manifestation of a large number of bright 
lamps, hence his name Dipafkara. On the second day of his birth 
Dipeikera commenced his philanthropic tour round the earth, equally 
useful to gods and men. For the benefit of his relations he returned to 
Dipavatf with eighty thousand Bhikshus in his company. The king, his 
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father, accorded him a magnificent reception. He employed five hundred 
Brihmans to recite Vedio hymns. Megha, one of these, offered five 
lotus flowers to Dipafikara, and asked a boon to the effect that he might 
become in one of his future existences equal to Dipafikara in power, 
in knowledge, and in every good quality. His request was grented. 
It was foretold on the occasion that Megha would become Buddha 
Sékya Muni of Kapilavastu. 

Marigala Vastu.—The Lord ssid toMaudgaléyane that he obtained a 
similar boon from Mangala the next Buddha after Dipafkara. Matgala 
had three several congregations consisting of a hundred thousand, ninety 
thousand and eighty thousand S'révakas reepectively. His two favourite 
disciples were Sudeva and Dharmadeva and two principal Bhikehunis, 
Siivé and Rochané& Sudeva and Siiv4 were celebrated for their know- 
ledge, and the other two for their power of working miracles (riddhi). 
Maigala’s father was Sundara, and his mother Sri. The future Siikya 
Muni was then an elephant, Atula by name, a resident of the city of 
Uttara. He gave Mafgala o hearty welcome snd got his bene= 
diction. 

Chhattra Vastu.—In the Sub-Himalayan regions there lived 
female Yaksha, named Kandala, who had one thousand sons, some 
being twins. They proceeded to Vais‘éli and stole the vital power of 
the inhabitants. Labouring under various diseases, people forgot to pro- 
pagate their species. The Lichchhovas, the royal Kshatriyas of Vaieali, 
were then the most influential mon, To remedy this evil Tomala, their 
headman, undertook a journey to Rajagriha where Lord Buddhagaiht 
beoh dwelling for some time. 

On the solicitation of Tomala, Buddha consented to grace the 
city with his presence. Vimbisfra the king of Rijagriha begged 
permission to follow him, and it was easily granted. The Lichchhavas 
came a long way to receive the Lord. 

‘When they reached the banks of the Ganges, a parrot, a message 
ger from Gosrifiga came, humbly bowed to the Lord, invited him in 
human voice to Gosr'iiga, and went away. Every one wondéred at 
the human voice of the bird; but the Lord said, that was nothing new ; 
Brabmadatta king of Benares had three sons, the first an owl, the second 
a starling, the third a parrot. Up to an advanced age he had no sons, 
He went to the Him4layas to receive the blessings of the Rishis, They 
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advised him to pick up three eggs which he had eeen on the way, and to 
nurse the young ones ashis sons. He placed those eggs in vessels filled 
with honey and clarified butter. The eggs produced young ones in due 
time. The young chicks were equally intelligent, each had a strong re- 
tontive memory, end each spoke just as men do. They were all trained 
in state-craft, When asked by the king, they gave very intelligent 
answers with regard to the first principles in politic. The owl 
said, “Strong passions are unworthy of a king, for when he reatrains 
his passions, his wealth increases, his virtues and his intelligence have 
free soope for development.” The starling (s’élika) enid, “ There are 
three cardinal points in political economy, acquisition of wealth, aoou- 
mulation of wealth, and proper investment of the accumulated hoards.” 
The parrot said, “There are five sources of a king’s strength, Jet 
prowess, (2) children, (3) relatives, (4) army consisting of elephants, 
horse, foot and chariots, (5) prudence, the most important of all.” 

As soon as the Lord touched the boundary of the city all the inha- 
bitants regained their health. Every one was astonished at this mira- 
cle, The Lord said, “Do not wonder, this ia not the first time that 
epidemic diseases have been cured by my presence. In one of my former 
existences, I was Rakshita, the gon of Brahmadatta’s priest ; this Brah- 
madatia was the king of Kampillya in Panchila. Rakshita, deeply 
sensible of the miseries of the worldly life, betook himself to the forest 
at the foot of the Himalayas, and there practised austerities, In a short 
time he acquired considerable power of working miracles. He could 
touch thesun andthe moon with hishands. At this timo tho people 
of Kampillya contracted a contagious disease which defied the skill of 
experienced physicians. But as soon as Rakshita entered the outskirts 
of the city at tho request of tho king, all the sufferers were reported to 
be convalescent. 

“Similarly, when I had been born as Mahes’a, the renowned 
elephant of the king of Benaros, I was invited by the people of Mithils 
to cure them of an epidemic (Aménusha-vydhi): my presence was 
enough for the attainment of their ond, 

“In the same manner, I saved the citizens of Réjagriha by my 
Presence, when I had been Rishava, a bull, in the kingdom of Anga.” 

‘Thus saying, and taking a meal, the Lord direoted his steps towards 
the lake Markata. 
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Story of Mélint —A Pratyeka Buddhe entered the city of Varkyast 
for alms, but got nothing. A girl, finding his alms-bowl empty, brought 
him home, and gave him a hearty meal. When he died a stipa was ereo- 
ted on his remaine, and the girl decorated the stdpa every day with 
flowers and aromatios, She desired that she may be born with a garland 
of flowers in every one of her future existences ; her desire was fulfilled, 
In her next existence sho was born a Devakanyé with a garland of flowers 
round her neck. From heaven she descended on earth, and was born in 
the same way as Mélini{, the daughter of Kriki, king of Var4nasi. Malini 
invited lord Kas'yapa and his retinue, and entertained them with a 
gumptuous meal.. The Brahmans, numerous and influential at the court 
of her father, taking umbrage at her conduct, induced the king to order 
herbanishment. Malini humbly begged for a week’s respite, which was 
granted. During those seven days, five hundred of her brothers, the 
ministers and officers of the Bhatta army, and the citizens were all oon- 
verted tothe Arya Dharma, The donverts regarded Malini as the saviour 
of their souls. Angry at the wicked machinations of the Bréhmans, they 
proceeded in a body to remonstrate with them. The Brahmans took 
refuge with the king. They revoked the sentence of Miélini’s banish- 
ment; but induced the king te send ten armed men to kill K4s‘yapa, 
the root of all their woos, These armed men were easily converted by 
the great Sage. They next deputed a larger number of men, but with 
tho same result. They saw that by sending armed men they only added 
to the already overwhelming number of the perverts. They, therefore, 
determined to despatch the business themselves. Armed with clubs, 
maces and other weapons they marched in martial array to the hermitage 
of Kas’yapa. Kés’yapa invoked the goddess Prithvi, and desired her 
to show her powers against these Bréhmans. She rooted up a stout 
palm tree, hurled it at the Brahmans, and crushed them to death, 

Story of Jyotipéia,—Mirakéranda was place in the kingdom of 
Kos‘ala, Buddha dwelt there for some time with all his congregation. 
One day, just on the breaking up of his meditation, his eyes fell on a 
piece of grassy plain of wide extent. He smiled. A’nanda, who stood | 
near, asked “ O Lord, why do you smile?” The Lord said, “ This plain 
had been the dwelling place of K4s'yapa. He had his hut here. Kra- 
kachchhands, Kanaka and Kés‘yapa all sat at this spot.” He added, 
“This Mérakéranda bad been at one time Verudiigs, a village prinoi- 
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pally inhabited by Brahmans. Kas'yapa had here only one disciple, 
nemed Ghatikiéra, a maker of earthenweres. Jyotipéla was one of the 
young eons of Ghatikéra. The disciple heard one day that his Lord was 
dwelling in a forest close to Verudifga. With great difflculty he 
dragged his unwilling son, fond of idle play, to the presence of 
the sage, who gave the youth “the five lessons.” In o short time 
Jyotipéle entered a hermitage. When Kés'yapa, in the course of 
his perambulations, returned to Ghatikara from Vardnasi, for to him 
Ghatikéra was dearer than the king of that place, Jyotipéla asked 
him for a boon, praying to be raised to the list of Buddhas in a fature 
existence. This boon was granted, and it was also foretold that Jyotipila 
would practise Brahmacharya in the Bhadrakalpa at Kapilavastu, 
and, then rising to the Tushita heaven, should become a Devaputra 
named Svetaketu, and afterwards S’ékyu Sifha. 

Origin of the Kauliya tribe.—Kalyana was tho gon of the king Mahé- 
sammata. Kalydna begat Riva. Révo begat Uposhadha. Uposhadha 
begat Mandhété. The descendants of Mdndhaté were all kings for se= 
veral generations. One of them, Sujata, became king of the Iksh4ku in 
the great city of Siketa. He had six children. The five legitimate 
children were, Upura, Nipura, Kalakandaka, Ulkdmukha, and Hasti- 
kas‘iraha, The illegitimate son was Jeta, the son of a concubine named 
Jeti. The king was so very fond of her that, in compliance with her 
wishes, he disinfierited his legitimate sons, and nominated Jeta to the 
throne, The disinherited sone proceeded towards the north, followed by 
a large retinue of loyal citizens and soldiers. They were at first hos. 
pitably entertained by the king of Kos‘ala. But their popularity with 
his own subjects displeased the king. He dismissed them from his pre~ 
sence, and ordered them to quit his city. They entered a forest ¢*, 
the foot of the Himdlaya, where Rishi Kapila had his dwelling- 
place. They built a city there, the city was named Kapilavastu from 
the vicinity of the Rishi. U’pura, the eldest of the brothers, was 
elected king. He was succonded by Nipura. Karakanda succeeded 
Nipura, and was himself succeeded by Ulkémukha. Ulk4mukha had 
Hastinikas'‘irshe for his son, and Sifhatanu for his grandson. Sifiha- 
tanu had four sons and oné deughter. The sons were S’uddhodena, 
Dhautodana, S’uklodana, Amritodana, and the daughter was Amité, 
Amité was a leper, All the skill of the royal physicians was 
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employed in vain to cure her. The loathsome disease made her 
an object of general hatred. Her brothers carried her to a hill 
named Utsafiga-parvata, where they placed her in a subterranean 
room stored with provisions which would last for years. The entrance 
to the room was closed for ever. The only door by which the interior 
could be approached was covered with planks; and a heap of earth, 
placed on those planks, concealed everything, The new mode of living 
had its effects on Amit4’s constitution. She, in a short time, recovered 
from the dreadful disease. A tiger caught the scent of a human being, 
and scratching the earth away laid the planks bare. Kola, a Rishi, who 
lived close by, happened to come near the planks, He removed them, 
and discovered Amité blooming with all the freshness of youth, 
Tho charming maid made an impression on his mind. He married her. 
The marriage was blessed with au issue of 82 children, These were eent 
to Kapilavastu, where they were received with open arms, because Kola 
‘was no unworthy relation to the S/akyas, having himself reigned for # 
long time as the king of Vardgasi. Amité’s sons were known either by 
their patronymic Kuuliya, or by the name of Vy4ghrapédy&, from the 
circumstance of their mother having been discovered by a tiger. Tho 
S/ékyaa and Kauliyas wore afterwards conneoted by innumerable matri- 
monial ties, 

Birth and Marriage of Maydé Devt—There was in the country of 
Devaiiha a great S’ékya named Subhuti, He married in the family 
of the Kauliyas, and had seven daughters, ciz., (1) Maya; (2) Mahé- 
méyé; (3) Atiméy4; (4) Anantaméya; (5) Chiliméyé, (6) Kolisibé 
and (7) Mahdprajivati. Méyd was the most lovely, the most beautiful 
and the most accomplished of them all. When Sifihahanu died, and 
wa euoceeded by his son S’uddhodana, the first measure of the new king 
was the celebration of his own marriage with Méyé and Mahdprajévati, 
and that of his brothers with the other daughters of Subhuti. All 
.the Pratyeka Buddhas were delighted in giving their respective fore. 
oaats (Vydkuranfui) to the effect that the Bodhisattva would deecend 
from the Tushita heaven in the twelfth year after thie marriage, 

Story of the Deer Kings,—There were five hundred Pratyeka Bud- 
dhas at Rishipattana in Vardnasi. They too gave their own Vydkeray- 
nis. At that time there were two lords of the deer at Varinasi; they 
were named Nyagrodha and Vis‘ékbo, sons of Réhake, Each of them 
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had a flook of 500 deer under him. Brahmadatta, king of Vardnasi, was 
in the habit of hunting and killing the deer. The deor kings, unable 
to stop this slaughter of their subjects, made a treaty with the king 
on the condition of sending one deer every day to the royal kitchen. 
Years rolled on. No party had any reason for complaint, The 
king, secure in the enjoyment of the tribute of venison, discontinued 
his hunting excursions. The deer, too, after having spared one of 
themselves for the king every day, jumped, frisked and ran about just 
as they liked. At last an event occurred which put a stop to the tribute 
altogether. It was on the occasion when s doe was in her turn 
to be sent to the king. She was enceinfe. She applied to the deer- 
king Visékha under whom she lived, for a change of her turn on the 
score of her being big with two fawns. Hor death, so pleaded she, 
would cause the death of three animals. But none of the flock volun- 
teered to go in her stead. When the deer kings found their efforts to 
be of no avail, Nyagrodha, one of them, nobly resolved to sacrifice 
himeelf at the altar of charity. He proceeded forthwith to the royal 
presence, and explained to him the circumstances under which he had 
taken the resolution, The king was struck with wonder at the genero- 
sity of the poor animal, and immediately issued @ proclamation freeing 
the deer-kings from their contract. 

Exactly at the time of this proclamation Bodhisattva was de- 
ecending from the Tushita heaven. He was thinking of a family which 
he could grace with his birth. Vimbiséra and Udayana requested the 
Lord to honor Réjagriha or Kaus'émbi by making it his birth-place. 
But he preferred 8’uddhodana, because May4, hia would-be mother, was 
virtuous, kind-hearted, and honorable, and she had only seven days to 
live after the birth of her son, oo 

Birth of Buddha.—~Aotaated by a divine impulse Mayé requested 
her husband to send her alone to the Dhritaréshtra palace. There she 
intended to practise the eleven virtues of Ahins'é, Brahmecharyya &o, 
S‘uddhodena complied with her request. On the night of the fall 
moon, when the moon was in the Pushyé constellation, the Bodhisattva 
entered the left side of his mother while she was reclining after 
sonset on a milk-white sofa. When in labours Méy4 remained leaning 
on the branch of a tree in the Lumbiné garden. In that posture 
she gave birth to Sarvérthasiddha. On that day the S’dkyas had 
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born unto them five hundred sons, includiag Sundaranands and others, 
five hundred daughters including Yas‘odharé &c., five hundred horses, the 
same number of slaves and elephants; they also obtained the same num- 
ber of diamonds and hoards, 8’uddhodana sent a palankin made by the 
hands of Vis’vakarmé to bring the mother and theaon to the 
palace. 

‘When Buddha was born, all creatures obtained what they wanted, 
from which circumstance he was called Sarvfrthas/iddha “the gratifier 
of every wish.” No sooner was the prince brought to the palace, than 
the king sent for learned astrologers to cast his nativity. They 
unanimously declared the child would bea ‘ great man,’ a Mah4purusha. 
He, they declared, had all the thirty-two signs of greatness, such as 
Siam4 or symmetry, Hrisht4 or stoutness, Dirghé, tallneas, A‘yaté or 
broad-chestedness, Upusakha &. The astrologers assured the king 
that at the time of the prince’s birth the diedems of the gods had 
fallen from their heads. : 

Asita, a Bréhmav of Ujjayini in Dakshindpatha, who was weil 
versed in the mysteries of the Vedas, who had renounced the world, 
who had lived long on the Vindhya mouutain, practising austerities as a 
hermit, came from the Himélaya, his recent lodge, to see the Bodhi. 
sattva. He descended before the boy from the aeriul regions, and began 
to weep. ‘'O, what a wretch am I,” oried the old mau, “I shall not 
be able to avail myself of the sublime teaching of this boy! So old am 
I, that I am sure to perish before he commences preaching the doctrine 
of Nirvéna, Iam sure he will become a greut Buddha. The signs 
are clear and distinct; the marks deep aud indubitable. There are 
eighty characteristics which indicate a future Buddha, and I discern 
them all on this little boy. Unfortunate thut I am, I shall not see 
the miracles wrought, the austerities practised, and the difficulties 
surmounted by him on hie way to Nirvana!” 

First Meditation of Sarcdrthas'sddha.—Ouce on a time king 8’uddho- 
dana wont to one of his parks with his family. The prince took a walk 
beyond the park, and entered o village inhabited by husbandmen. He 
saw a serpent and a frog. He startled the serpent, and it devoured the 
frog. This ccuvinced the prince of the evanescent character of every- 
thing mundane. Under the shadow of a rose-apple tree he fell into « 

‘deep meditation. Five Rishis, who were passing through the air, were 
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suddenly stopped in their course as soon as they came over his head. 
They could not proceed further in spite of all their endeavours. 
They were quite at a loss os to the reason of this strange phenomenon. 
But they soon oame to learn that a Bodhisattva was in meditation 
below. They chanted a géthé, turned round, and went another way. 

The king at his meal enquired after Sarvirthas’iddhe, He was no 
where to be found. The chamberlain searched after him from grove to 
grove, but to no purpose. At last he was discovered holding a meditation 
under the roso-apple tree, and the most strange sight was, that the sha- 
dow of the tree bad not forsaken him though the sun had gone from the 
east to the west. The king, when this was reported to him, ran to the 
apot, fell on his knees, and praised his son in hymns. 

Fas'odhard’s Blushing.—But he entertained an apprehension that 
hie son would take the first opportunity to renounce the world, The 
best means to provide against that contingency would be, he thought, 
to marry him as soon as possible. From this motive, he invited all 
the S'ékya girls to his park. Among the rest came Yas’odhar§, the 
accomplished daughter of Mahéném& alias Subhuti. The king ap- 
pointed his son to receive these girls, and to offer them presents of 
rich dresses. Yas‘odharé, when the prince came to him, blushed. 
Her blushing was explained in the following way : 

There lived in former times Narads, a Bréhmana of the family of 
Koaus'ika, at Varfnasi. Having found by bitter experience that the thirst 
for temporal enjoyment would never come to an end, he entered the 
monastic life, and practised Yogas at the foot of the Himélaya. He 
succeeded so far as to work miracles, and to learn the “ five experiences.” 
But he was still found deficient in “the art of apportioning” (Saiivi- 
bhdje). To teach him this, Indra came from heaven, with the sun, the 
moon and Mituli in his company. They demanded victuals from Kau- 
sika Nérada, telling at the same time that heaven is gained by 
alma, and hell by withholding the same. Kaus‘ika promised to set 
every day, without fail, a portion of his food for the needy. Hiri, the 
daughter of Indra, fell in love with Narada, and her cheeks reddened 
at the sight of the Rishi. Hiri was Yasodharé and Narada, Buddha. 

Yas‘odhard’s Revenge~At the grand party aforesaid, prince 
Sarvérthas‘iddhs presented rich clothes to all the assembled girls, He 
gave 8 ring and many valuables to ‘Yas/odharé, but still she was not 
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satisfied. Why? Because in one of their former existences, he and 
she were the banished prince and princess of Kfs‘i. The prince caught 
@ guana, and asked his wife to cook it. She declined. The prince was 
obliged to dress it for himself. But when it was ready, the prinosss 
expressed her desire to partake of the dish, and her husband managed 
to deprive her of her share by swallowing it while she had been away 
to fetoh some water. The princess, in her subsequent existence, as 
Yas‘odharé, avenged her wrong. 

Yas'odharé’y Choice.—Though she was certain that the prince would 
renounce the world, yet Yas/odhar4 rejected the hands of Sundare- 
nanda and Dovadatta, The reuson is, that once on a time the beasts, 
in a large assembly at the foot of the snowy range, wanted to eleot 
a king to govern them. It was settled that, whoever should reach 
the mountain in seven days should be their king. All ran towards 
the mountain. But a tigress won the prize, A female on the 
throne was an idea repugnant to tho beasts, and so they requested 
her to choose a husband who should rule them. A bull wooed her in 
yain ; on elephant courted her with no better success; but a lion 
married her. The tigress was Ya#/odhard, the bull Sundarananda, 
the elephant Devadatta, and the lion Buddha. 

Trial of Strength.—When the girls had been dismissed, S’ud- 
dhodana learned from his ministere that Yas‘odhard had made a deep 
impression on the prince’s mind. A negotiation for marriage was 
immediately set on foot with Yas‘odhard’s father. But Mah&némé 
declined their offer on the score of Sarvirthas‘iddha’s ignorance of the 
acience of war, and also on the score of his want of artistic skill. S'uddho- 
dana was greatly mortified at this repulse. The prince, being apprised 
of the reason of the king's distress, caused a proclamation to be made 
throughout the city inviting youths to show their excellence in feats of 
strength. There was a large gathering on the day appointed. A furious © 
elephant entered that day one of the gates of Kapilavastu. Devadatta 
killed it by a slap with his open hand; but, unable to remove the 
carcass, he had to double it. Sundarananda could only drag it a few 
paces to clear the way. But Sarvérthos‘iddha threw it beyond the seven 
walls of Kapilavastz. In another trial Devadatta’s arrow pierced two 
palm trees, and reached the third. Sundarananda’s arrow pierced three 
trees and reached the fourth, while the prince’s arrow not only pieroed 
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through seven trunks, but passed on to the nether world. Moreover he 
made use of a certain Sifhadhaun’s bow, which uoue of his contem- 
poraries could string. 

Story of Dharmapéla.—Oertain Bhikshus requested the Lopd to 
Kindly explain to them how he came to recognize the long lost 
descendants of the Siikyas, or S'ékiyamushtis. ‘Che Lord said there 
was nothing new in it to wonder at, Brabmdéyuh was a priest to the 
king of VérSnasi, and Dbarmapéla was his sou. He placed his son 
under the tuition of an Achérya on the Hiwélaya. Ato short distanoe 
from the school there was a large tank inhabited by a dragon. 
When Dharmapéla plunged into the tank for bathing, the monster 
dragged him in. Dharmspila cultivated the friendship of a serpent 
prince who dwelt at the bottom of the tank, and instructed his subjects 
in the ten Karmapéthas. The monster, when dragging in Dhar- 
mapéla, had killed another boy whose remains lay floating upon the 
water. The tutor, supposing the remains to be those of Dharmapila, 
carefully collected thom, and forthwith proceeded to Varanasi to inform 
Dharmapéla’s father of the sad accident. Brahméyuh assured the 
tutor that Dharmapéla was alive, and that tho remains were those of 
another, He feasted the tutor with every care, and sent him back to 
the Himélaya, where, to his great surprise, the tutor saw Dharmapila 
sitting in his hermitage. “I am that priest, and Réhula was Dharma- 
pala,” said the Lord. 

Proficiency in Archery.—The Bhikshus enquired how the lord could 
shoot his arrow to so great distance, as adverted to above, The 
Lord said ‘ This is not the first time I have done so. I had been, in one 
of my previous existences, a king of Vérdnasi. My empire extended 
to Takshasilé. Once on a time I appointed my brother as my lieute- 
navt at Varénasi, and marched to Takshas'il& to suppress a revolt there. 
‘While absent from my capital it was besieged by a avighbouring 
prince, Instead of hastening to the relief of the capital, I aimed an 
arrow af my enemy who had his left foot pierced by it. I also con= 
trived to attach a letter to the arrow threatening his life unless he in- 
stantly quitted my territories. He did-not stop a moment after the 
perusal of my letter, but immediately broke up his encampment. It 
is not, therefore, at all extraordinary that I should be able to aend an 
arrow to the nether region in my present existence.” 
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Profloiency in Art. Story of Mahaushadha and Amaré—In 
reply to the query why Yos‘odharé was gained by a display of 
ekill in manual arte, the Lord remarked that he had done so be- 
fore, and illustrated the fact by the following story. ‘I'wo miles 
from Mithilé, there was s village named Javakachchha, where 
Mobaushadha, a Brihman, bad his residence. He wanted to 
obtain the hand of a blacksmith’s daughter, named Amaré. Bat 
the blacksmith would not consent to marry his daughter to one 
not acquainted with any manual art. The Bréhman, thereupen, tried 
hard to acquire an art, and subsequently exhibited so much dexterity in 
needle-work that the blacksmith was glad to give his daughter in 
marriage to him. That Bréhman was Sarvarthasiddha, and Amaré, 
his wife Yas‘odharé in a former life. 

Proficiency in Prowess. Story of a Vedic Student and Sirt.—To the 
question why Yus'odharé had to be gained by prowess, the following 
story was related to furnish.a reply. A learned Bréhman of Véravari 
got an invitation from Samudrapattana. After the perusal of the letter he” 
told his five lundred disciples that any one of them whocould go to 
Samudrapattana would be rewarded with the hand of Siri, his daughter. 
One of the students, who was in love with Siri, determined not to lose this 
golden opportunity, He volunteered to go, reached Samudrapattana, 
obtained valuable presents; but on his voyage back to Vaéravari, his 
travelling bag, containing the presents, fell into the ocean. Unable to 
bear the idea of losing such a magnificent prize as S'iri, he determined 
to recover his bag by draining the sea, and set with all his might and 
main to the work, This induced the Devas, the Nagas, the Yakshas 
and the Rikshasas of the ocean to restore him his bag. Buddha was 
that bold and persevering student, and Siri Yas‘odharé. 

Story of Suchandrima and a Kinnart.—La illustration of the fact that 
Sarvarthas‘iddha had always to submit to great difficulty in obtaining the 
hands of Yas‘odhar4, he related the following story. Once on a time, 8u- 
chandrima, a king of Sifihapura, undertook, by the advice of a Bréhman, 
the celebration of grand sacrifice, in which he intended to immolate one 
of every species of animal. Several hundreds of huntsmen were employed 
to catch wild beasts. When everything was ready, he invited learned 
Rishis, who travelled by the serial way, to superintend the arrangement 
of the materinls. They unanimously declared that a Kinnart was 
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wanting, The hunters were ordered to fetch a Kinnarf. One of them 
went to the Himalaya in search, and lodged in the hermitage of the 
Rishi Kée'yapa. 

All of a eudden he heard a tiny note of oolestial music. Ho 
enquired of the Rishi whence it came. Being told that a Kinnara 
Princess, named Manohari, came every day to a lotus tank close 
by, and being advised that she could be caught only by means of 
truth, the wily hunter proceeded to the tank, and, by telling s truth, man- 
aged to capture the maiden. Réj4 Suchandrima, now furnished with 
the full complement of animals, invited his friend Subihu, the Lord of 
Hazstiné, to the sacrifice, Suldéhu deputed his youthful son Sudhanusha 
to the sacrifice. The young prince, at the very first sight, fell in love 
with the Kinnarf, and found to his great sutisfaction that his feelings 
wore reciprocated. Ife repaired to the king Suchandrima, and represen- 
ted to him the sin and impiety of slaughtering so many thousands of 
innocent animals. He discoursed long on tho morits of Abiiis‘4, and, at 
last, succeeded in inducing the king to set the animals at liberty, aud to 
put an end to the sacrifice. The king dismissed the assembled Bréh- 
mans with valuable prosents, ho princo returned in company of 
Manobaré, the Kinnari, to Hastindpurs, where be had long been associated 
by his father in the government of the kingdom. But the prince, in the 
company of the beautiful lady, nogleoted his official duties. This being 
reported to the aged king, he quietly dismissed the Kinnari from the pa- 
Jace, She directed her steps towards the Himdlaya. On the banks of the 
S‘atadrd she cultivated the friendship of Utpalaka and Ménavaka, two 
hunter boys, put in their hands a precious ring and a garland with 
fragrant earth os tokens, and requested them, if the prince ever came 
after her, to tell him the way she had taken. 

In the absence of his beloved one, the prince languished, and pined 
away. Tho palace, the city, the harem, pleased him not. The king tried 
to afford consolation, but failed. One night the prince stole away from 
the royal residence, and, attended only by ono servant, directed his sourse 
to Kinnerapura. He met the hunter boys on the S’atadrd; and they 
handed. over to him the Kinnari’s mementos. Unmindful of their 
remonstrance he proceeded through the hills and forests, his guide on 
the way being the tokena which had been left here and there by 
Manoharé for the purpose. After much difficulty he safely reached 
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Kés’yapa’s As‘roma. Kés'yapa ordered a huge monkey to convey 
him to Nirati, the capital of Manoharé’s father. The monkey placed 
him on its shoulders, and, jumping from peak to peak, from mountain 
to mountain, carried him safe to the capital, Thera the prince contrived 
to put his ring into the water-pot of one of Manohari’s handmsids. 
The ring happened to fall before Monoharé’s eyes. She instantly con- 
cluded the prince’s appearance in the city, and apprised her father of it. 
The king gave a hearty welcome to the prince, his son-in-law. After 
some time, the prince expressed his desire of returning to his own coun- 
try. On awaking one morning be fuund himself in Hastioapura with 
his wife, Yambhaka, one of his father-in-law’s messengers, had con- 
veyed them while asleep through the region of air. There were no 
bounds to the joys of the people of Hastiné at the reappearance of their 
Jost prince, Subdlu was Suddbodana, ; his wife, Mayé; Utpala, the 
hunter boy ; Rihula, Manavaka the other hunter; Ananda, the mon- 
key As'varija; Druma, Manoharé’s father Mahinima; Manoharé, 
Yésodharé ; and Sudhanusha, Sarvirthasiddha himself.* 

Stkya's Early Life-—During his residence in S'révasti the Lord, one 
day, recalled to his mind what his mission on earth was, and addressed 
his Bhikshus on the subject of his early life. 

When he was young his father erected for him three buildings, and 
supplied them with the richest furniture. They were suited to the 
three seasons of the year—places for wautonness, pastime and pleasure, 
But Sarvérthosiddha’s firm conviction was that the householder’s etate 
was a state ofsinfulness, withouta break. He who would prepare himself 
for hermitage or pravrajy4 should not stay in his family ; knowing this he 
renounced the world, severing all ties of relationship, and leaving be- 
hind him the inheritance of a mighty empire. His parents wept, but 
could not make any impression on a mind bent on religious excellence, 
or the attainment of Bodhi knowledge. From Kapilavastu he proceeded 
to Vaie‘éli. Thoro lived a Jina, named Aridhakdlama, who had three 
hundred S‘ravakas. His doctrine was “ abaudon whatever you see” [lit, 
“ ge, see, and abandon, abandon”}. Sarvarthasiddba conceived a high 
opinion of the doctrine, aud applied to the teacher for admission os a 
pupil. But Lis pupilage was ehort. The Jina said “ my religion iaauch 

© this version of the story differs in mauy material puinta from the of given 
oan 62. 
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that 2 faithful, noble-hearted man might practice Brahmacharya, and at 
the same time learn to honor the holy ways to bliss,” This did not satisfy 
the inward cravings of the prince for a complete and absolute destruction 
of all mundane pains. He left Vais‘ali for Réjagrihs, where Rudraka, 
son of Réma, dwelt. He had seven hundred S’révakas under him. Lis 
dostrines too did not please the prince, who next went to the mount 
Gayés'irsha. There three ideas struck bim, viz, 1st, that a Brahman, or 
a S'ramana, who wants to attain the Bodhi knowledge by the exertion of 
his body and mind, both impure, is like one who wants to produce fire 
by the rubbing of two bite of wood immersed in water: both are equally 
doomed to experience the acute pangs of disappointment. 2nd, Asa 
man cannot produce fire by rubbing s dry piece of wood against a wet 
piece, so # Bréhman cannot attain the highest knowledge by purifying 
his body, when his heart remains impure. 3rd, Even as fire oan be pro- 
duced by rubbing two dry pieces of wood, 80 is the Bodhi knowledge 
attainable by the union of the body and the mind, both equally stainless. 
Contemplating over these analogies he reached the villege of Uruvilvé. 
There in solitude flowed the pure and limpid stream of Nairanjand. 
The scenery delighted the hermit greatly. He determined to make 
that plaoe his abode, and the scene of his salvation. 

Having taken this resolution he attempted to restrain his kaya 
or pensations, and also his chit/a or mind, by means of meditation. Then 
he commenced the most difficult meditation called Asphénoka-dhyéna,i.¢., 
meditation by restraining his breath from escaping through the nostrils 
and the mouth, Having no other outlet his breath passed through the 
ears, making « sound like that of bellows. When he restrained his breath 
through those passages also, it rushed upwards, and, breaking open his 
scalp, escaped. Some advised him to live on one plum a day. It weak- 
ened him greatly. Some advised him to live on a single grain of rice a day, 
some on a grain of sesamum, some advised him absolute fast, and so on, 
He found that by these austerities he was getting emaciated ; that his 
strength wes departing ; his beauty fading ; his complexion growing pale 
and haggard. He concluded, that was not the right way to gain the 
Bodhi knowledge. He had felt, he thought, far greater delight at home 
when he fell into a deep meditation under the rose-apple tree, That, he 
believed, was the right method of obtaining the highest bliss. So he took 
a bath in the pure and cooling stream of the Nairanjané ; regained his 
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health by wholesome diet ; obtained, by begging, a handfal of hay from s 
dealer in corn ; scattered it round the Bodhi Tree; turned thrice round 
the Tree from the right; and sat below it, recalling to mind every thing 
in the world. 

On that very day, in the still awful moments of midnight, S’ad- 
dhodans saw, in 8 dream, bis darling son in the form of an elephant, 
riding on a brilliant fig tree resplendent with jewels. Pearls, 
rubies and precious stones covered him from head to foot. He 
stood in the middle of a broad street of the city, where people flocked 
from all quarters, even at that dead of night, to anoiat him. 

Yas'édharé dreamt of a bright piece of cloud, glowing like lightning 
with tremulous light, pouring a refreshing shower over the three 
regions, and delighting the whole animal creation with the musio of its 
roar. She dreamt also that Brahm4 was explaining the dream to her. 

Bodhisattva himself saw five visious : in one of them he saw that the 
whole earth was his couch ; Sumeru, red like the Vimba fruit, his pillow; 
his right hand resting on the eastern, his left on the western, and his 
legs on the southern, ocean, In a second he saw S'thirikfis, a kind of 
grasa, shooting from his navel, covered the whole faca of the heavens. 

Suddenly the events of his householder life recurred to his 
memory, He remembered his asking the permission of his father 
to enter the hermitage, and the affectionate teara of that aged 
father, imploring him to stay at home, st least, to the end of his 
own life. He remembered, also, that at tho time of this oonver- 
sation S'uddhodana thought of placing him in a magnificent palace 
in the midst of bewitching beauties, fascinating girls, charming celes- 
tial damsels. S‘uddhodhana actually performed what he thought. But 
nothing could tempt tho virtuous soul, bent only upon the final and com- 
plete deliverenceof himself. The prince only longed for that sort of delight 
which he had experienced under the rose-apple tree. Neither musio, nor 
dance, nor the beauty of youth could, in his estimation, produce such 
a thrilling delight as that deep meditation afforded. Thedeity presiding 
over the Lumbini forest, in an invisible shape, gave the first intima- 
tion to the king of the mental distress of his beloved eon. The heart 
of the aged monarch melted away at the sight of the lifeless emaciated 
complexion of Sarvérthnsiddha. With tears at the sight of the ‘leck- 
lustre countensnos, the eged man asked him, if there was anything wrong 
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with him, if he entertained any fear of tho loss of his wealth, or of an 
invasion from an enemy. ‘The prince replied, he saw everything wrong 
with him; “because”, said he, “I constantly find that disease creeps 
upon health, and death ateals away life. Life passes away, and death 
comes nearer every year. There is loss of wealth, because all the 
religions of the world are false, foolish, contradictory, They are a 
atumbling-block to the acoumulation of our wealth, vis., spiritual wealth, 
Thore is fear of the enemy, for false reformation in religion produces 
misery, and that reformation is our enemy. I can stay at home if you can 
guarantee that youthshould not be followed by imbecility, health ruined 
by disease, life destroyed by death.” , 

S‘uddbodana again thought of quieting his son’s mind by agreeable 
female company. But tho prince expressed his desire to procecd to a park, 
Immediately the streets wore strewn with flowers, and the prince, in a 
gorgeous procession, proceeded to the park, Kvery care was taken to 
keep away the Blind, the maimed, the lame, the old, and the dead, from 
his sight ; but a potter, the son of Gbatikdra, a Suddhibisa Devaputtra, 
placed in the way on extremely old man, weak, pale, and tottering, 
leaning for support upon a cruteh. 

At the sight of this miserable creature, Sarvarthasiddha fell into @ 
molancholy vein of thought. Old age und misery, thought he, are in- 
separable from the state of man. The sufferings of the old man made 
80 deep an impression on his mind that he could not proceod on his 
journey; he ordered his charioteer to drive homewards, On ano- 
ther oooasion, the sight of a man labouring under various diseases made 
him stop his journey to another park, and return home. The sight of 
a dead body was enough, on another day, to send him back from hia 
way toa third park. On the fourth time, when he attempted to go toa 
fourth park, he fell in with a Bhikshu. The prince asked him the reason 
of his renouncing tho world. The reply was “for the restraint, quietude, 
and annihilation of the soul.” The prince was greatly delighted at the 
anawer. Just at this moment a Chakravika cried aload—“ blessed is your 
father, blessed your mother, and blessed the girl whom you have mar- 
ried.” This Chakravika afterwards became Mrigi, the mother of Xnanda. 

The king prepared for anointing his gon as second king, under the 
auspiciousstar Pushy4; buttheprince thought that was the most auspicious 
moment for entering the hermitage. The gods and the Dovaputras en- 
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couraged him in his purpose. At the moment of midnight, when Rébula 
descended from his mother’s womb, the prince surveyed his seraglio, got 
isgusted at the indecent picture it presented, and finally took leave of 
the world. At a retired place (Andsoyasthdna), 96 miles from Kapila- 
vastu, in the kingdom of the Mallas, in the vicinity of the As'rama of 
Vas'ishtha, the prince dismissed his servant Chandaka with Kantaka, 
his horse. He exchanged his silken robe for an ochre-colored vest- 
ment, and out off his crown-lock (chiidd). 

Story of Syamd and Vajrasena.—The reason why Buddhe abandoned 
his faithful wife Yas‘odharé is given in the following story. 

There was in times of yore a horse-dealer at Taks‘hasilé, named 
Vajrasena; on his way to the fair at Varanasi, his horses were stolen, 
and he was severely wounded. As he slept in a deserted house ia the 
suburbs of Vardnasi, he was caught by policemen asa thief. He was 
ordered to the place of execution. But his manly beauty attracted the 
attention of Syam4, the first public woman in V4rdnasi. She grew 
enamoured of the man, and requested one of her handmaids to rescue 
the criminal at any hazard. By offering large sums of money, she 
sueceeded in inducing the executioners to set Vajrasena free, and execute 
the orders of the king on another, a banker’s son, who was an edmirer 
of Syimé. ‘The Intter, not knowing his fate, approached the place of 
exeoution with victuals for the criminal, and was severed in two by the 
executioners. 

The woman was devotedly attached to Vajrasena. But her in- 
human conduct to the banker's son made a deep impression on his mind. 
He could not reconcile himself to the idea of being in love with the perpe- 
trator of such a crime. On an occasion when they both set on a pluvial 
excursion, Vajrasena plied her with wine, and, when she was almost 
senseless, smothered and drowned her. When he thought she was quite 
dead, he dragged her to the steps of the ghat and fled, leaving her in 
that helpless condition. Her mother, who was at hand, came to her 
resoue, and by grent assiduity resuscitated her. Sydmé’s first measure, 
after recovery, was to find out a Bhikshunf of Takshas‘ilé, and to send 
through her a message to Vajrasena, inviting him to her loving 
embrace, Buddha was that Vajrasone, and Sy4mé, Yas‘odhara, 

Story of a Serpeut-eatcher —The Lord said he was at another time 
paved by Yae‘odharé. He was then a king of the serpents, living at 
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‘Vérénaes. On the eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth day of the 
moon, he used to fast aud remain motionless at 2 place where four roads 
met, On one of these occasions he was caught by a serpent-catcher. 
He had many wives, but none sucosoded in rescuing him, The chief of 
them proceeded boldly to the king of Varanasi. Her pathetio appeals 
and eloquent deseription of her husband’s virtues moved the king, who 
immediately ordered the serpent-catcher, on pain of death, to set 
the serpent-king free ; that chief queen was Yas‘odharé. 

Sequel to the visions.— After the vision Buddha went to beg his 
food in Uravilvé, where Sujiti, who wos his mother in five hundred 
previous existences, feasted him with milk and honey. Raja S'uddho- 
dana, after the vision of the elephant, sent a man tothe Uruvilvé 
grove to enquire after his son’s health. The man saw him motionless in 
a trance, with his breath stopped, and concluded that he was dead. 
But the Réjé did not believe his report. The messenger, being sent 
again to the grove, found Buddha in perfect repose. 

Story of Sydémaka—It struck some of the audience as strange 
that the king should, from so greata distance, know better about 
his son’s health than those who were around him, But this was 
explained by a reference to his previous history. le was, once 
on atime, a Bréhmen who entered the third stage with his wife in 
company. At his hermitage on the benks of the Subhinjanf, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gotama’s hermitage, he had a child born unto him. The 
boy, named Syfimaka, was always dutiful to his parents. Infact he was 
the principal support in their old age. His filial love was ao groat that 
he could never take rest until after bis parents had been properly served, 
The king of Varénas{ was very fond of hunting in Gotama’s forest. In 
one of his hunting excursions he aimed an arrow at what appeared to 
him to be a stag, drinking in a river, but when it was too late he found 
out his error. It wes the Bréhman’s son, who had come to fetch water for 
his blind parents, that fell pierced by Lis weapon. ‘The king hastened to, 
his reseue. But the young man was on the point of death. He had time 
only to acquaint the king with the precarious position in which this 
unforeseen circumstance would reduce his beloved parents. In com- 
Pliance with his dying request, the king carried his parents to his 
corpee, laid it before them, confessed his crimo, aud tried in various ways 
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to afford them consolation. They wept bitterly for their affectionate 
child. Atlast the old Bréhman said he would revivify his son: by 
telling tho truth. His action wasas good as his word. Ina short time 
S‘yéméka revived. S/uddhodana was formerly the father of Syémfka,® 

Story of S'triprabha—Buddha practised austerities at Uravilvé; 
his urdour was so great that he lived eighteen months on one plum a 
day, eighteen on one sessamum seed a day, eighteen on one grain of rica 
a day, and foreighteen months he took no food atall. Iiseyes suok in 
their sockets, the sound of his breath was like that of bellows, his head 
pecame bare and white like an autumnal bottlegourd. Every member of 
his family grew anxious for his life. Yas‘odhar4, though at home, 
made if a point to lead an ascetio life. Henceforth she lived on 
simple food, and slept on the bare ground. Nor did she do this, said the 
Lord, in this life alone, but also in a previous existence. Yas‘odharé 
always followed in the wake of her husband. She was then the fond 
hind to a loving stag who was named Siriprabha. Her husband fell into 
the anare of one Lubdhaka,a hunter. The hind placed herself before the 
hunter, and requested him to kill her before killing her hasband. Her 
fidelity saved her husband, for the hunter waa too chivalrous to turn a 
deaf ear to the request of a chaste wife. 

Story of Stakuntika, the jowler—When holding deep meditation 
with austere fervour for final emancipation, Buddha had to resist strong 
temptations thrown in his way by Mara to seduce him. But the 
resolute devotee did not swerve in the least from the puth he had selected. 
‘The love of emancipation was almost a part of his existence. Nor was 
this remarkable, said the Lord to his audience, for in his previous exis- 
tenoes too he had hated bondage as he hated the devil. In one of these 
he was a fowl, and Mira a fowler. ‘he fowler used carefully to rear his 
fowls, ond, as soon as they grew fat, to kill thera, and sell their flesh. 
Buddha, as tho fowl, having observed this, carefully avoided eating any- 

xthing, 80 he waxed weaker and wenker every day, so much so, that 
he could well slip down through the interstices of the cage in which he 
was confined. The fowler did not notioo this incidence. In ashort time, 
thefow! gained his master’s confidence by appearing very tame and attach: 
ed to him, and, when wholesome food restored him to strength, fled away. 
‘® This story forma 2 part of tho Dne/aratha Jétake of Ceylon, and is there called 
85 4éme Jétake, The names and detnils are slightly different. ‘The story is also teld of 
‘ the Hind king Das‘aratha in the Riméyays, Antiguitics of Orissa, I.‘p, 90. 
18 
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Story of a Tortoise.—In another existence Buddha was a tortoise 
and Méraa florist. When gathering flowers, Mara espied the tortoise, 
and succeeded in catching it. The tortoise, with unusual presence of 
mind, turned the florist’s fower-basket upside down, and as soon as the 
florist hastened to collect his flowers, jumped into the water and escaped, 

Story of a Porpoise.—Miéra, in a third existence, was a porpoise 
in the sea, and Buddha a lord of monkeys living in a forest close to 
the sea-shore. Whenever the porpoise came on the shore the monkey- 
king kindly supplied ‘him with fresh fruits from a glomorous fig 
tree. Thus close intimacy was formed between them. But their 
intimacy was an eyesore to the wife of the porpoise. She, on 
one occasion, feigned illness, and domanded from her husband, the 
heart of a monkey, alleging that a monkey’s heart alone could cure 
her of her illness. The porpoise urged, how could an aquatic animal get 
the heart of a beast? She then pointed to his friend the monkey- 
king. The porpoise induced his friend, by telling stories of rich gard- 
ens on the other side of the sea, to cross it on his back. But in 
the midway he plunged into the water, dragging the monkey with him. 
The monkey, in alarm, asked his friond “what are you about?” The 
porpoise replied “‘ my wife demands a monkey’s heart.” ‘ You are mia- 
taken, friend,” said the monkey with the presence of mind characteristic 
of his species, ‘‘ I have left my heart hanging on the figtres on the 
tea-shore.” The foolish porpoise believed what he said, and carried 
the monkey back to the forest, where he easily escaped from the murder- 
ous hand of his friend. 

Story of a fowler and hie prey—Méra watched Buddha very closely 
for years, but could not discover a single flaw in his conduct, At 
last, to his great mortification, the wicked one had to desist from his 
attempts of tempting the staunch ascetic. Ina former existence too 
Buddha, as a learned king of the fowls, frustrated, by his prudenos, all 
the attempts to catch the birds iving under his authority, which thet 
fowler Méra made by scattering grains and by spreading his net. 

Story of Suripa, the deer king——-The Bhikshus asked the Lord why 
did he offer his flesh and blood for a Subhéshita, or good anying P 
The Lord replied, once on a time he lived, under the name of Surdpa, 
in a forest beyond the Himelaya, as the leader of a herd of wila 

: deer, Indra, to try him, approached him in the guise of hunter, and 
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‘offered to recite a good saying if he could offer his life for it He oon- 
sented. The Subhéshite was— 


“The dust of a good man’s feet is preferable to 4 mountain of gold.” 
‘The former destroys while the latter increases our grief. Buddha kept 
his promise, and gave his body to the disguised hunter. 

Character of Avolokita Vyékarana.—The Lord, while sojourning on 
the Gridharakuta hill near Rajagriha, was requested by Nanda, a Deva- 
puira, to recount what becomes manifest at the time when is attained 
true knowledge, techuically the Avalokita Vydkarana. Nanda was se- 
oonded by Sunanda, Sumata, Is'vara, Mahes’vara aud other Devaputras 
of pure inclinations and holy abode. 

The purport of what Buddha said on this occasion is this :— 

When a Bodhisattva sees the finite from the shore of infinity, 
the Devaputres of pure abode acquire eighteen pleasing qualities, 
such ag association of the past, reproduction of the past, pro- 
duction of the Yuga, production of the auspicious, production 
of the exocllent, production of the ancient, production of the oom- 
mendable, &o, The piece of ground whereon sitting a Bodhisattva 
kills great Yukshas, defeats large armies, saves thesouls of multi- 
tudes of men, governs the hearts of men as acharioteer does his horses, 
should possess sixteon qualities. It should be purified by burning, 

*provided with o seut at the centre. It should be situated far away 
from the haunts of men, in a country not governed by Mlechchas, and 
within the limits of Arydvartta. It should be level, dry, full of flower- 
ing plants, well known, well protected, unconquered, no birth-place for 
an avatéra, unfrequented by Mara, like a throne in the earth, hard as 
adamant four fingers deep, a place where soft grass, green as a pigeon’s 
neck, grows in ciroles. 

Story of Jyotishpala.*—Jyotishpila of Jyotishpa was Ananga, son 
of Baudhuma, who reigned at Baudhumati in the 91et Kalpa. Baudhu- 
ma, gon of Vipas’yi, became a grent Buddha. Onos on a time the king 
invited his enlightened son to his capital to receive Buddha. But 
Ansnga advanced several miles in a different direction to wel- 

* « srhis story sooma to bo unt of place, fur it breaks the varrative of the Avalokite 
knowledge, 
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‘eome the Lord, fell prostrate at his feet, and requested him 
to dine at his howee for three months. Tho Lord signified his 
consent by his silence. The king wos greatly annoyed by Ananga’s 
taking advantage of him. He remonstrated with him, butin vain. At 
leat it was settled that they should feed the Lord with his whole congre- 
gation on alternate days for three months, When only two daysof the 
fixed period remained, the king prolibited his subjects to sell anything to : 
Ananga, on pain of death. Ananga had still one day to feed the Lord. 
He grow very anxious. But his anxiety was soon removed by Indra, who 
come in person to him, and offered to supply him with everything. 
Then he miraculously brought into existence wells of ghi and curds, he 
created a golden palm tree with silver leaves by the aid of Visvakarmé, 
The boon Ananga obtained for thus entortaining the Lord was pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of Buddha. 

Avalokita Vyékaraua, continued.—Bodhisativa made use of thirty- 
two different standards of morality, and manifested five different smiles. 
He looked like lion in five sorts of frowns. He gaped in five 
different ways; coughed in five different styles. Then he held the 
first meditation, greatly delightful on account of the dispassion it 
produced. In this meditation he haddoubts, In the second, he had no 
doubt. It was delightful to him through samddhi, or because it made 
his mind intent on his own emancipation. The third meditation - 
afforded him great delight by recalling to his mind the contempt with 
which he bad renounced the world ‘The fourth destroyed both pleasure « 
and pain. It gave him equanimity of mind by doing away with 
woirth and melancholy consequent on pleasure and pain. 

In the first prahara or watch of the night he concentrated his mind — 
for the conception of knowledge with the aid of the celestial eye. He 
saw all, high caste or low caste people, the rich and the poor, in short he 
saw men of all denominations. In the second watch, he directed his 
thoughts to recal to mind his ancient abodes; and in the last watch 
he reached his goal. He obtained perfect sambcdhi, to which there is 
nothing superior in the world. 1t showed him what is misery, how it 
ia produced, and in what way we can get rid of it. It pointed out to 
him what are the mundane pains, how produced, and how healed. It 
produced in his mind the impression that those who blindly beliote 
that existence is only an evolution of the existent, suffer from misery and 
mundane pains, It held out before his mind’s eye, asit were ina 
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mirror, the process how these are produced and repressed. The delasion 
that existence is an evolution of the existent produces false intuitions, 
or those which give the conceptions of hunger, sleep &o. False intni- ° 
tions are the causes of perceptions. From perceptions we arrive at the 
ideas of name and form, whence the sine of the senses have their rise, 
From these we have the sensation of touch {all other sensations being 
subordinate to touch). From sensation are produced the feelings of pain, 
and from these desire and will. From will proceeds materials. From 
these resulta the connection of the soul with body, birth, imbecility, 
death, grief, lamentation, misery and‘melancholy, Thus the long cate- 
gory of pains has its rise.* But he, who has faith in the dootrine of 
non-existence, # ¢., existence is evolved from non-existence, from what 
the Naiy4yikas call Abhéba, has no delusion, and consequently no falao 
intuition. The extensive fabrio of misery, thus having its foundation 
‘undermined, falls to the ground. Bodhisattva remained for a week under 
the Bodhi treo during which millions of gods came to honor him, 

Story of Bodhisattca’s descent as a Ndga.—The Lord lived for 
a long time with a largo congregation at the park Amrapéli in 
‘Vais‘éli. There Vis'uddhamati,a Bhikshu, requested him to explain 
the Nagivalokita, The Lord said a Jina, named Himas‘asi, descended 
from the Tushita heaven in the form of a Naga, and was born heir to 
the king Shadvishéna. In the 29th year of his age, he renounced the 
world. After 12 years of asceticism he entered the kingdom of Magadha 
where the daughter of a general honored him. He soon after became 
Buddha, After obtaining the Bodhi knowledge, he went to the banks 
of the Nairafijané. The whole earth trembled under his steps. Then 
he returned to the Bodii tree. The gods, who came to pay their 
respeota to the Lord, saw the Bodhi tree. Some conceived it was 16 
miles high, some thought it was thousands of miles high. Some thought 
it was decorated with pearls, some with rubies. Some saw a sinhdsana 
upon it, others saw the sinhisane two hundred yojanas high, 

After this follows a panegyric on virtuous conduct and then the 
story is continued thus : 

‘When the serpent Kala visited Buddha on the banks of the 
Nairanjané, the lord exhibited his skill in working marvels for the deity 
Anmrités‘éna, When he assumed the form of a lion rampant, five 

© The arguments are given at length in ‘tho Lalita Vistara, soe my Baddha Gays, 
Bp. 41, 
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hundred lions turned round him in’ reverence. In this way he suc 
cessively assumed the forms of a serpent, an ox, and a cuckoo. The aer- 
pent praised the Lord in loud hymns. The Lord coughed. The 
sound killed Mara with all his attendants. He penetrated into the 
depth of Bodhi knowledge, aud set the august wheel of virtue in 
motion. 

Story of Kus'a.—When he appeared at Réjagriha, the Bhikshus 
asked him why the wicked Mira was destroyed by the coughing of the 
Lord. The following story of Kus’a was related in reply.* 

Once on a time, there reigned at Varinasi, a king named Suban-~ 
dhu. All of o sudden his bed-chamber miraculously turned into a 
sugarcane plantation. One cane among the rest waa so refreshing to 
the eye that the king called some astrologer in, to ascertain what 
‘was in it. They predicted that o son was to be born to the king from 


“the cane, In time the cane swelled to the size of a bamboo. One morn- 


ing a boy issued forth from the sugarcane tree, and he wos named 
Ikshfku, or the sugarcane-born. The boy was nourished by the chief 
lady of the royal seraglio. Gn tho death of Subaudu, Ikshiku became 
king. Hehad many queens, of whom Alindé was the chief. Even to an 
advanced age the king was childless, He consulted holy men for getting 
achild. Their advice was to open the seraglio thrice every fortnight 
to the public use. All, except Alind4, took advantage of this liberty, 
and, leaving the palace at night, wont wherevor thoy liked. One of 
Bubandbu’s near relations held the post of Indra in the thirty-third 
heaven. Indignant at the unworthy and shameful conduct of Ikshiku, 
he transformed himself into au old decrepit dirty Brélmap suffering 
from a loathsome cough. He managed to throw himsolf at the royal 
presence, and begged to have a quoon for dalliance. The king gave him 
the choice of his seraglio, and be selected Alindé. The Brihman dragged 
the chief Queen of the palace, in spite of her stubborn opposition, to an 
old dilapidated building in the suburb. Alindé had to wash his feet, and 
to stand before him in complete nudity. But she would never consent 
to prostitute her body. Inthe morning Indra threw off his disguise, 
expressed his satisfaction at her conduct, and rewarded her firmness 
by placing some drugs in her hands. ‘ This will,” said he, “ remove your 
barrenness. I grant this boon in accordance with your own desire, 


“@ Tho eubstance of the story is the eamo as givon in the Kus/a Jiteka, (anse, 
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Dissolve this powder into water, and take the solution. Your son 
will be active and energetic. but since you did not respond to my 
loving call, he will be like ugliness personified.” Alind4 gave a full 
acoount of this incident to her husband, and he made the whole 
seraglio use the medicine. The quentity of solution was so small and 
the number of ladies so great that they had to take it in homeopathic 
_ doses by using the sharp end of a kus’a blade for their measure-glass. 
Five hundred children were born to the king. Ile named them 
after the kus‘a grass Indrakus‘a, Devakus'a &¢. The ugly child of Alindé 
‘was named simply Kus‘a or, as some say, S‘uddhakus'’s, Hoe was 
no favourite with the king, who made several attempts to disinherit him, 
All the king’s endeavours were defeated by the activity and energy of 
Kue'a, On one occasion, the king concealed small ball of sweetmeat 
under a big heap of large ones, and declared that any one of his sons who 
could discover the small ball would be made king. Kus‘s was given 
the last chance, but that only served to make the work easior to him. 
On another occasion the king promised to nominate him his successor 
who could eat the fastest, All waited for dishes to be brought to them, 
but Kus‘s took his meal on the bare ground, and was, in spite of the 
king’s reluotanoe, nominated his successor. Finding that Kus‘a had on 
him the signs of royalty, the king determined to frustrate his hopes of 
ascending the throne by concealing his weulth, and by declaring in 
enigmatic terms at the time of his death where he had concealed them. 
The king thought Kus‘a would not be able to solve the enigmas, and 
that any other son who could get the wealth would get the kingdom 
also. On his accession Kus'a collected all the wealth by solving the 
enigmas, One of these enigmas, for instance, was Yojananidhi or 
eight-mile hoard. But Kus'a dng a portion of the stable where 
horses were harnessed, guessing from the word Yuj “to yoke” that 
the stables were meant, and got the wealth. 
Mahendraka, the tribal king of Bhadrakasat in Kinyakubja, had 
a very beautiful daughter. Alindé immediately efter Kus‘a’s accession, 
set a negotiation on foot for her son’s marriage to that princess. The 
match was soon settled. The nuptials were celebrated with great pomp’ 
by proxy at Kanyakubja. But Alindd was apprehensive lest her fair 
daughter-in-law would commit suicide at the sight ofso deformed a hus 
hand. She, therefore, prepared rooms underground where, under the plea 
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of family customs, she placed the young couple. No light was sdmitted 
into the rooms. The couple enjoyed their honey-moon in the dark, 
But Sudare’ang, the princess, grew impntient to see her beloved husband, 
and urged her mother-in-law to bring about an interview in the light. 
Alind4, to avoid Sudars‘ané’s seeing the ugly husband, made one of 
her step-sons personate Kue'a on the throne, while the real Kus‘a with 
his thick lips, corpulent belly, deformed head, held the royal umbrella. 
Sudars‘ané was well pleased with her supposed husband, but she express 
ed her indignation at so black and ugly a person being allowed to hold 
the parasol. On one occasion when walking in the royal park she 
fled from him as from a monster. 

But in a short time, hor mistake was corrected, At a great 
conflagration of the city the elephant park was saved, simply by the 
activity of the king. He was for some time in every body’s mouth. 
They described him as very black, with large red eyes, &o. Sudars’and 
then found out her error. She learned, to her great surprise and 
grief, that the monster at the park was her real husband. She in- 
astantly begged the permission of her mother-in-law to proceed to Kinya- 
kubja. The permission was granted, and she set out for Kényakubja 
to hide her shame. 

‘The king, unable to bear the separation, appointed one of his half- 
brothers as regent, and proceeded himeelf to the north with a 
‘Vind in his hand. On his arrival at Kénykubja his first measure was 
to apprise Sudars‘ané of his presence in the city. By his skill in the 
culinary art, he soon got himself appointed at the royal kitchen. There 
in private he tried to persuade his refractory wife, but to no purpose. 
She was inexorable. 

Tn the mesawhile, the scandal of Sudars‘and’s leaving, and in 
a way divorcing, her busband spread far and wide. Seven feudatories 
of the king of Kénykubja offered to marry her. But their offers were 
indignantly rejected by the king. They made s common cause with one 
another, and advanced to seize the capital. The king, in wrath scolded 
his refractory daughter, and threatened to cut her into seven pieces for 
these seven rebels, if he got worsted in the coming conflict. Sudars‘and, 
trembling with fear at eo terrible a threat, had now recourse to her 
almost divorced husband at the kitchen. He promised to save her, and 
to fight her father’s cause. The king was now told of his son-in-law’s 
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appointment as a cook. He hastened to recsive him, and, heaping 
honors upon honors on him, made up for all his former neglect. The 
hero advanced on an elephant towards his enemies, and by a shout at the 
onset so quailed their spirit that they surrendered themselves his 
captives, The king gave them each a daughter at the request of Kus's,* 
After enjoying his triumph for a few days at Kényakubja, Kus‘a set out 
in the company of his humbled wife for his own kingdom. On his 

" way, he looked at his own image reflected in a glassy brook, and was 
80 much disgusted at his deformity that he wanted to drown himeelf. 
But just at that time Indra manifested bimeelf before him, and preaen- 
ted him a garland set with the rare jewel called Jyotirasa, ‘ Put this 
on, and it will make you,” said Indra, “‘ the most beautiful man on earth. 
‘When you wish to assume your own form, cover this with your clothes 
and your beauty will be hidden.” Kus'a put on the jewel, and Su- 
darsané was transported with delight, when she found her husband 
blessed with a celestial form. 

Buddha was Kus‘; Mahendraka, the king of Kanyakubja, was 
Mabindmé; Mayé was Alindé; Sudars‘and was Yas‘odharé; Mara 
and his companions were the seven rebel kings. 

At tho request of the Bhikshus the Lord explained to them why Kus‘a 
was born so ugly. He said, in one of his previous existences, he was 
Snudars‘ana, and had a very loving wife. In hisabsence, she enter- 
tained a Pratycka Buddha with dainty food. Vexed at tho sight of a 
young man in his wife’s company, he railed at them. His wife told 
him to put a stop to his railleries, adverting to the holy character of 
the guest, and called heaven to witness that there was nothing wrong 
in her. The Pratyeka Buddha, too, to convince the householder 
of his sacred character, fled like o flamingo through the sky, This 
set at rest the suspicions of Sudare‘ana; he begged his wife’s pardon, 
fell into a préYound meditation, and wished to have the faithful lady for 
his wife in the next existence. Sudars‘av4 was that faithful wife. Her 
husband was ugly, because he had entertained unbecoming suspicions 
against a Pratyeka Buddha. 

Btories of Maira’s attempts to seduce Buddha.—The question waa 
asked, Why could not Mira find a single flaw in the Lord’s conduot, 
though he watched carefully for several yoars? The Lord said, this, 
was not the only time he had so failed; once on a time tho leader of 
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awild herd of cattle was followed long by a wily jackal who wanted 
to have the ox’s flesh, but the ox proved more cunning than the jackal, 
and escaped. The ox wos Buddha and the jackal Méra, This 
atory is called Vrishabha Jdtaka. 

Buddha was at another time a leader of 2 troop of monkeys and 
Méra a marine monster who devoured every one of the monkey troop 
which happened to come to the water side. The gradual deorease of the © 
number of his troop attracted the attention of the leader. After a 
careful investigation he found the footprints of monkeys leading 
to the water side were far greater than those returning from it, 
He immediately published « mandate prohibiting his troop from going 
to the water side, and thus saved all further destruotion, his story is 
called Yénara Jitaka. 

Inanother existence tho Lord escaped from the snares of Méra, 
and made him experience a sad disappointment in the following 
manner. Méra was a serpent, and Buddha a leader of monkeys, 
The monkey-chief fell once into the lake where the serpent dwelt. The 
serpent, to devour him, raised his head high above the water. The subtle 
monkey instantly addressed the serpent, saying, “ I would be no adequate 
food for you, but see yonder thero ia a large troop of monkeys,” As soon 
as the stupid serpent turned his head to sve the troop, the monkey put 
one of his legs on his head and at one leap reached the shore. This 
story is also called Vanara Jétaka, 

Story of Punyavanta and his friends.-For several successive exist- 
enoes the Lord was a lover of virtue. In one of these he was Punyavanta, 
son of Anjana, a king of Vérévasi. He had four friends, all sons of high 
officials. They were Viryyaventa, Silpavanta, Ripavanta, and Projnd- 
vanta ; their names showing their peculiar exoellenoes. The five friends 
set out on ajourney to Kampilya in order to test the usefulness of their 
respective excellences. They found a block of timber floating on theriver. 
Viryyavanta, or he who was possessed of great strength, volunteered 
to bring it to the bank. He succeeded. The timber, to his great ad- 
vantage, proved to be sandal-wood. The proceeds from its sale, 
abundred thousand pieces of gold, were distributed among the friends. 
‘They were very glad, and they loudly praised the advantages of strength. 

Silpavanta, or he who was skilled in the fine arts, thon took up 
& Viué or harp, and sitting in 9 corner of the city, bogan to play 
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upon it, ‘Phe charm of his performance drew crowds around him, 
Jt was soon found that he had no match in the city. The Vins had 
seven cords, but such was the dexterity of Siilpavanta that when 
one of these was broken, the same melting music proceeded from the 
remaining six cords. He mannged to perform the same tune oven 
whea there was ouly one cord left in the instrument. He obtained large 
rewards for his skill, These ho shared with his friends, who were all 
loud in the praise of artistic skill. 

The charm of Riipavanta’s beauty captivated the heart of the 
first public woman at Kémpilya. At the bidding of her fascinating 
paramour, the woman gave lerge sums of money to his friends, and 
they all acknowledged the excellence of beauty. 

It was now the turn for Prajiidvanta, or wise man, to show his 
worth. He went to a market place where he found a banker's son 
quarrelling with a public woman for a sum of money, a huadred thousand 
karandas. The banker’s son had called in the woman the night before, 
and had offered her the sum of money in question as her fee for the 
night. But she had other engagements, and therefore had to decline 
the offer, promising fo come in the morning. In the morning she was 
told that the banker’s son was in no want of her company us he had 
eujoyed it ina dream. The woman then laid Ler claim to the money 
on the ground that it was with her that be had passed the night. 
The quarrel grew, and there was none who could bring it to an 
amicable conclusion. Prajiiivanta offered his mediation, He ordered 
tho money to be brought in, placed s mirror before it, and com- 
manded the public woman to take the money from within the mirror. 
“Té is your shadow” said the subtle arbitrator, “that ho enjoyed in 
dream, and you are entitled to a shadow ; how can you expect real and 
tangible money in return, Take the money reflected in the mirror.” The 
‘woman was put out of countenance, aud the banker’s son, flushed with 
success, gave a heap of gold to Prajndvanta, who called in his friends’ 
to partake of his gains. 

The mesk and virtuous Punyavante planted himeelf before the 
royal palace. A minister's sou, charmed with his simplicity, sought his 
friondship. Punyavanta wos lodged in a part of the king’s roeidence, 
‘When he slept there, he was waited upon by thé king's daughter, who 
felt an affection for him. The royal officers, having discovered the 
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princess in the company of a stranger brought the stranger to the king. 
On investigation Punyavanta proved innocent, His high lineage too 
remained no longer concealed. He was married to the Princess of 
Kémpilya, and was appointed heir to the kingdom. 

Sopaka was Viryyavanta in his previous existence. Réshtrapéla 
was S'llpavanta. Surendra was Ripavants. §\ériputra was Prajidventa. 

Story of Vijitdri.—In another existence the Lord suffered greatly for 
his love of virtue, Ho was then the open-handed munificont king Vijitari 
of Mithilé. His ministers and friends combined to banish him from the 
kingdom in order to prevent the drain on the royal treasury on account of 
his reckless donations. He lived in the midet ofa forest in tho Himflaya, 
where Indra came to try his sincerity. In along speech, Indra pointed 
out tothe ex-king the disadvantages of reckless munificence. Ho 
produced a hell before the king where all tho sufferers were ex~ 
travagant donors. But all these could not produce the least change in 
the king’s mind, and he declared that it was better to suffer in hell than 
to see people suffering in the world. Well pleased at the declaration, 
Indra went to heaven, where he commanded the clouds never to let a 
drop of water fall on Mithilé. Tho famine-stricken Maithilese restored 
their banished king to the throne, and the drought was at an end. 

Story of Kas'yapa’s retirement from home— When the lord was 
living on the bank of the tank Karandaka, Moahékés'yapa gave a 
complete history of the state of his mind before taking the Pra« 
vrajyé. The state of a householder appeared to him to bea state 
of sinfulnesa and bondage, Bréhmacharya appeared to be pure and 
stainless, He renounced the world, and en accident brought him 
in contact with Buddha, who gave him instruction. Buddha taught 
him to carefully guard his mind from the allurements of the senses. He 
told him to see with his eyes, to smell with his nose, to taste with his 
tongue, to touch with his skin, but never to consider the objecta of the 
senses to be realities, for belief in the reality of sensuous objects brought 
forth misery, pain and melancholy. 

Story of Sériputra—Four miles from Rejegrihé there was a 
small hamlet named Alanda. A rich Brahman of that village had 
seven sons by his wife Sirf. One of them only survived. His namo 
was Upatishya alias Sfriputra. He had a friend, named Kolita, of 
the Mudgala clan ; he was named Maudgaléyana after the name of his 
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olan. They studied together under the same preceptor. Once on s time 
on mounting the Agrasaméja hill, they fell in with five hundred 
Yatis resident there. The state of perfect contentment in which 
they lived, the consideration they enjoyed, the musio and dance 
of their establishment, stimulated the young friends to enter the 
hermitage. They were admitted into the fraternity by Sanjay, 
son of Raivati. Upatishya, known in history as Sériputra, learned 
all the scriptures relating to asceticism in a week, and his com- 
panion did the same in two weeks. By chance they met Upasena, 
a disciple of Buddha. Upasena was on his usual begging excur- 
sion. They asked him in private what sort of lessons did he receive 
from his preceptor P Upasena replied that the cardinal doctrine of their 
faith was that the world is a creation of pratyaya or false notion, 
The subtle and penetrating intellect of Sariputra could not fail to 
porceive the fundamental difference and vast superiority of this doctrine. 
He resolved to throw himself, 2 humble student, at the feet of the Lord, 
and persuaded Maudgaly4yana and the five hundred Yatia to adopt the 
same resolution, The Lord was then living in the same city. In the 
first conference with the Lord, Sériputra enquired of him as to who was 
subject to birth and death, to life and bondage, and what wore the causes 
of these four phenomena P ‘I'he Lord replied, “a anion of the four sub- 
stances lead to all these. The causes of birth are ignoranoe, insatiable 
desire for enjoyment and work. The causes of death are the loss of 
longevity, loss of work and want of appetite. The causes of life are 
longevity, work and form. The cause of bondage is one, viz. work ; 
and work cannot be destroyed until ignorance is dispelled, and thirat 
after enjoyment is quenched.” By lessons and precepts like these, the 
Lord emancipated Sérfputra and others from birth, death and 
bondage. 

The Lord said, this was not the first time that he had saved Séri- 
putre and five hundred of his companions. In one of his former exist- 
ences, he was Kési, a powerful horse who crossed over the sea with five 
hundred merchants on his back, and thereby saved their lives from the 
snares of the female ogres of the Rékshashidvipa, Excepting the 
incident of the laughing lamp, the present story is substantially the 
same os that given in the (Bhadrakalpévad4ne). 

Story of Uddyt, or Kéka Jétoku.—When the fame of Buddhs for 
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his sanctity spread far and wide, the inhabitants of both sexes 
of Kapilavastu clamorously demanded that he ebould be invited from 
Rajagriba to their city. Suddhodana, to please them, sent a deputation 
to invite him. The deputation consisted of Buddha’s youthful com- 
penion Udéyi and his favourite groom Chhandaka. They were, 
on their arrival at Réjagriha, converted to the new faith by tho 
Lord. The Sikyas who had been raised to divine rank by their merits, 
descended from heaven and urged the Lord to bless their relatives by 
his lectures. 

Following the examplo of Sikhf, an elder Buddha, the Lord under- 
took the journey to Kapilavastu on foot. Blessed wore the lands 
through which he passed. Health and plonty followed in his train. 
Nature wore o smiling appearance wherever he presented himself. 
Barren fields became fertile, and ruined cities rose into sudden pros- 
perity. Colestial music filled the air. Heavenly flowera were showered 
on the road. Gods smeared the roads with unearthly sandal paste. 
His journey resembled a royal progress. It took him fifteen days to 
reach the environs of Kapilavastu. The grove, called Nyagrodhérima, 
was fitted out for his reception. He was attended by eighteen hundred 
Bhikehus. In the morning this whole army of beggars entered 
the city to collect alms. Raji Suddhodana, while on his way to Nya- 
grodhérima, happened to fall in with some of these bald-headed, half: 
starved, emaciated men. He immediately fell into a melancholy vein of 
thought, “O what a change! What o great misfortune. My imperial 
son is reduced to the most degraded condition of human life!” Theso 
thoughts wore too much for him. Tears trickled down his aged cheeks, 
He ordered his coachman to turn back, and determined never to see 
his wayward boy, The news of the king’s strange conduct reached 
Nyegrodhéréma in a short time. Udiyi, ot the Lord’s bidding, 
passed to the royal presence through the air, showed some miracles, 
praised Buddha in hymna, convinced the king of his son’s great power, 
and induced him to give up his former resolution. 

When the king came to Buddha's residence, Buddha showed him 
many miracles, Suddhodana fell on his knees before his son. Buddha 
delighted him with an effectionate and interesting conversation, 

“ How was it” asked the Bhikehus “that Suddhodana was pur- 
suaded by Udéyi?” The Lord’s reply was that in times of yore there 
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was 8 king, named Brahmadatta, at V4rénasf, and a chief of the crows, 
named Supitra, was his neighbour. Sup4re’vé, the wife of the crow-king, 
was big with child. She longed for princely food. The minister of the 
crow-king was immediately ordered to supply royal dishea, None 
of the eighty thousand of the king’s subjects volunteered to ateal 
viands from Brahmadatta’s kitchen, The minister set himself resolutely 
,to meat the queen’s wishes. On the first day he succeeded very 
easily. On the second day, the men employed in the kitchen spread 
a net all round the cook-sheds; but the cunning crow snatched 
8 portion of the food from the cook’s hand as he was carrying it 
to the dining-room. The food also was, on the third day, covered 
with a net. The crow struck at the cook’s nose with his beak; 
but the man dexterously managed to catch hold of him. He oom- 
plained to the king of the injury done by the wretched crow to 
his nose. The crow too gave a true history of his mission, The 
history surprised the king. He admired the zeal and fidelity of the 
crow, and ordered a portion of the royal food to be set apart for the 
erow-queen every day. Buddha was the orow-king; Yasodharé, the 
queen; Brahmedatta, Suddhodana; and the minister, Udéyi. 

The story of Hastini Jétaka was told in answer to the query why 
MahSprajivati was blind with tears in his absence, (vide Bhadrakalpa 
Avadéna, Story KXXIT). 

Story of three Asuras.~Tho Lord trained many thousands of 
creatures in his faith, by preaching, by precept, and also by working 
miracles, Raihulu, Muchélinda and Sambara, three royal Asuras, 
honoured the Lord with flowera and salutations. They were, they 
said, candidates for the ranks of Arhat. They fell into a deep 
meditation. The Lord smiled at their over anxiety. Beautiful rays of 
variegated colours proceeded from his teeth. These turned round 
him and then disappeared. As‘vaki asked the reason of his smiling, 
for he kuew Buddha never smiled in ynin. ‘These Asuras’ said 
the Lord, ‘are sure to bein heaven. They will descend from that 
place and worship Jina, and, after some hundred thousands of years, 
become Jinas.’ ¥ 

Story of Yos'odhari’s blandishments.—S uddhodans invited the Lord 
with his whole congregation, and gave him a splendid treat. He 
was followed by Gautami, MakSprajévati. Yas‘odhard too gaye 
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an entertainment. She approached her long-lost husband ina most 
bewitching trim. She herself served him with dishes, and displayed 
all those female arts which delude and enslave the sterner sex. But 
her empire over the preacher’s heart had been Jost for ever. She sent 
some choice sweetmeats through her darling child Rahula, who asked for 
his paternal estates, Buddha said that he could give him an immense 
amount of wealth if he would only enter the Pravrajyé, Buddha 
returned to Nyagrodhérdms after delivering a long lecture on virtue. 

Why did Yasodharé try to tempt Buddha? In reply to this 
interesting question, the story of Ekas‘rings was by the Lord narrated 
ea related in a preceding page. 

Padmévati Jdtaka follows next (ses page 65). And after that 
Chandra Strya Jétaka (see page 69}, 

Story of Upyaka cailed Gangdpdla Jétaka—Suddhodana issued 9 
proclamation commanding all the Sékyas who had more sons than 
one to send one son each to the hermitage for the service of the Lord. 
Five hundred Siikya boys left their homes, resolved to enter the pra- 
vrajyé. A barber boy, who went to shave the Lord, obtained two 
Dbyfnas from him. The razor was, at the command of the Lord, 
then taken away from his hand, and he obtained two others, The 
Sékyas gave all their rich dresses to the barber boy. But the 
boy, Upéli, was then in o different mood. Disclaiming the rich 
gifte, he presented himself before the Lord as a candidate for pra- 
vrajyé. The Sékyas and Upili were made to accept pravrajyé on 
the same day. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the Lord said, 
that Upéli should be the chief of the Sakya Bhikshua. The Sikyas 
honored Upéli by falling prostrate at his feet. 

The Bhikshus thought it strange that the proud Sakyos should 
bring their heads low before s lowborn barber. “ But” said the Lord, 
“this is not the first time that they have prostrated themselves before 
a lowborn man.” He gave the following story in illustration :— 

Two poor boys of Benares gave a few beans enclosed in leaf-pac- 
kets toa Pratyeka Buddha, One of them desired to become a Bréh- 
may in bis next existence, and the other a Kshatriya. For that act 
of charity, they had what they wished. One wes born, Brahmadatta, 
king of Benares; the other, Upyaka, a Bréhman, Upyaka lived 
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for a time in intimate terms with a girl with whom he had fallen 
in love. She desired tohave perfumery and flower wreaths. Upyake 
proceeded to the banks of the Ganges to get alms wherewith to bay 
the needful He got mfsha (a bean). When he was bringing it it 
elipped from his hand, and was lost. He set to find it ouf, Brahmadatta, 
finding a Bréhman intent on the diligent search of something in the 
scorching meridian sun, sent for him, and asked him what he was about. 
On being told of the loss of.the m4sha the king offered to give him one. 
“ But,” said Upyaka, “ that would make two if I could successfully find 
out my lost bean.” The King offered him a couple of méshas, but still the 
Bréhman would not give up his painful search. He only said 
if he could find his one out, that would certainly add one to all that 
the king could give. The king at last consented to give him half 
his possessions, when Upyaka gave up his search. Tho king sacrificed 
so much, only because he was disposed to love the Brahman. On one 
occasion, putting his head on the lap of Upyaka, he fell into a sound sleep. 
Upyaka, who already possessed half the kingdom through the king’s 
benevolence, now formed s project of obtaining the other half by put- 
ting him to death. But his conscience stung him,and he gave up the foul 
intent. When the king awoke, Upyaka plainly confessed his treason- 
able purposes, and asked his permission to renounce the world, saying, 
that ambition can never be satisfied, On the departure of Upyake, the 
king composed 6 verse in which he denounced ambition, and quoted 
Upyaka’s conduct in illustration. Gafigfépéla, the king’s barber, hearing 
the g&thé, went over to Upyaka and became a Bhikshu, Hoe soon 
attained the five experiences. [Panchébhijié.) 

The success and good fortune of Gafgépdla induced the king to 
throw himself with his whole court at Upyaka’s feet. This Gafgfpila 
was Upiili, and the Sékyas wore Brahmadatta’s followers, 

Story of Mahdgovinda.—The Bhikshus asked the Lord why so 
many renounced the world when ‘the Lord himself entered the her- 
mitage? The Lord gave them a legend of Vipas‘yi. Pairchas'ikha, | 
the son of a heavenly chorister, illuminating the four quarters of the . 
globe with the lustre of his brilliant person, descended to where 
the Lord was, and begged him to explain the legend of Mah&brahmé. 
The Lord said, king Dis‘Smpati had a son named Renu. His family. 

_ priest hed a son named dyotihpéla who, having silenced oll his 
20 
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opponents in a controversy, obtained the title of Mahdgovindsa. By 
the instigation of Mshfgovinda six noble Keshatriyas demanded 
from Renu a share of his father’s territories. Renu was compelled 
to dismember his father’s empire, and cede the six provinces of Kalinga, 
Pattana, Méhes‘avati, Variyasi, Roruka, and Mithilé to the refractory 
nobles. 

Suoceseful in their ambitious projects, the nobles proceeded to Mahé- 
govinda to ask him what to do next, Govinda turned hie face to the 
north, and fell into a deep meditation. Mah&brehm& appeared be- 
fore him in the fulness of his glory, and stood over his head. The saintly 
priest, awed by the divine presence, chanted solemn hymns, and offered 
flowers and incense, The boon that he prayed to obtain was instruo- 
tion how to obtain immortality and perfect beatitude. The great 
truth was revealed. Mahdbrahmé uttered the following words and 
disappeared : 

“ Have affeotion for none ; be merciful to all; seek solitude; dis- 
eriminate trath from falsehood ; haveno dmagandha (raw smell); forsake 
the company of women; and you will obtain immortality.” The 
fimagandhas are: anger, untrath, talkativeness, egotism, envy, cruelty, 
speaking ill of others, and wrath. 

Mahfgovinda, having the great truth revealed to him, continued 
no longer in the wicked course of the world, but with Renu, the six 
Kehatriya chiefs, and thousands of others, entered the blissful state of 
Pravrajyé. Buddha was that Mahégovinda. 

Story of Bahubuddha—The Lord said to Ananda there lived 
in a certain Kelpa, Indradhveje, a Tathégata and Arhat, in the 
beautiful city of Indratapana. He explained the Mahé Buddha to 
Mahfdhvaja ; Mebfdhvaja did so to Dhvajottama, Dhvajottama to 
Dhvajaruchira, and so on, till it was imparted to Bahubuddha. Then 
come some verses in praise of Samyak Samédhi. 

Réhula’s concersion.—Suddbodana requested the Lord to take hia 
meal at his palace as long as he would be at Kapilavastu. The lord was 
silent, R&hula obtained the five lessons from his father, and renounced the 
world in spite of his mother’s remonstrances. The five lessous are these: 
(1) “I teke refuge with Buddha, I take refuge with Dharma, I take refuge 
with Sanghe ; Buddha is my only protector; I have none elas to look 
after me; Dharma is my only protector, I have none else to look after me; 
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Safigha is my only protector, I have none else to look after me. (2) I 
solemnly take a vow of seclusion for life. (3) I will not take anything not 
given me. (4) I will never tread the paths of a wrong-doer. (5) I will 
never tell an untruth. I will fly away from the haunts of pleasure.”” 
Story of Dharmalatdia.—When the wicked Mira, discomfited 
and put to route by the Lord, was lamenting over his sad lot, his 
, danghters, Tantré, Rati and others, tried their wily arts to seduce the 
great ascetic from the path of virtue, But they too shared their 
father’s fate, After this, the Lord set the wheel of his religion in 
motion, and became the great founder of anew creed. The Bhikshus, 
always bent on enquiring after the causes of their Lord’s actions, 
asked him the reason of the discomfiture of the daughters of Mara, 
They were told that there was in the city of Benares a good man 
named Dharmalabdha, who grew rich by enterprising voyages by 
sea, A company of five hundred enterprising youths waited in a de- 
putation on him to request him to show them the way to wealth. He 
received them graciously, but at the same time gave them fully to under- 
stand the dangers and difficulties of sea voyages. He told them that 
he traded with the people of the Rakshasidvipa. The Rékshasis of the 
place were adepts in all sorts of fascinations. Unless one was con- 
fident of rising superior to their temptation, it was not safe to transact 
business with them. One who fell into their snare had no hope of 
seeing the Jambulvipa any more. But still these worshippers of 
mammon persisted. Dharmalabdhs set sail with these five hundred mer- 
chants in his company, and a few men-of-war to protect them. But the five 
bundred young men, unable to resist the temptation of sensual enjoyment, 
placed before them by the Rakshasis, fell into their snare, and were lost, 
Tu a few days after their landing at the cannibal island the gross and 
material part of their body formed delicious dishes for the delecta- 
tion of the female ogres. Dharmalabdha alone came back, laden with 
riches, Repeatedly baffled in their attempt to tempt Dharmalabdha, 
the wicked gang of demons held a solemn council. It was determined 
at that meeting that one of their number should go to tempt and 
yuin the innocent man. The chief of the mischievous crew—an incarna- 
tion of decoption—undertook to proceed to Benares. Concealed in the 
form of a celestial damsel, and accompanied by an amiable and handsome 
child, she presented herself at the door of Dharmalabdha, demanding 
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admission into his seraglio as his married wife. She was denied access 

by that firm and experienced merchant. But Brahmadatta, the king 

of Benares, ignorant of her wiles and impelled by a chivalric feeling, 

not only gave her protection, but took her as his wife. At the dead of 

night the Riksha»i left the royal bed, made a feast of the king, and then 

gorged her appetite with all that fell in her way. She did not even 

epare the elephants. Anarchy prevailed over the whole country. Next 

morning, at a great council, Dharmalabdha was elected king. The , 
Rakshasis were the daughters of Méra, and Dharmalabdha was the Lord 

himself.* 

Story of a Qoatherd.—When ihe Lord was practising austerities at 
Nairayjang inthe burning heat of the meridian sun, a goatherd planted 
a pipal tree by his side to relieve him. Ina short time it grew into a 
gigantic size, overshadowing an extensive tract of land. The goatherd 
saw with delight the sudden growth of his tree. For the cheerfulness of 
his heart, the source of all human bliss, the goatherd was, after his death, 
translated to the region of the gods of the class thirty-three. He came 
down from that high position to dedicate the tree to the Lord, who 
with silence accepted the offering. 

Story of the Lord’s Progress from Uravilod.—From Nairanjani the 
Lord went to Kshiriké, and thence proceeded to » small hamlet named 
Ujjvala. There he remained for 49 days without touching human food. 
On the fiftieth day a smal] quantity of ghi and Loney was offered to him 
by a merchant named Trapushabhallika.t The Lord gave a few of his 
hairs, the pairings of his nails, and a few pieces of stones brought from a 
great distance by his miraculous power, to the merchant and bis com- 
panions. The merchant established a stupa over these nails at a place 
named Baluka, over the hairs at Keshasthali, and over the stones at Silu. 
Indra gave the Lord a myrobalan. After eating the kernel, the Lord 
threw the stone on the ground. Instantly from that stone grew fortha 
tree of gigantic dimensions. This is the first time that the Lord’s 
Riddki or miraculous power was displayed. Then for six long years 
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"the Lord practised severe penances at Uruvilvé. At this time a pious 


man brought a S/opapsiiahukula® before the Lord, and offered it to him 


on the express condition that he should not eat it until he brought his 


eusterities to # successful termination. The offerer was translated 
to the region of the thirty-three gods. When the lord wanted to 
partake of the fruit, he needed water to wash his hands and feot. Indra 
excavated a river with his naila, The river is still called Panikhété. 
‘When the lord wanted a vessel to wash the fruit, four great celestial 
kings offered him four stone vases. In one he washed the S‘onapéusukule ; 
in the second he purified it; the third he miraculously threw at 
Trapushbhallika’s dwelling in the Géndhéra country. In the fourth he 
ate. ‘These four stone vases were afterwards consecrated by men. 
The Lord then bathed in the stream of Pénikhété. He then wished to 
cross it, The Devaputra Kakubhs, who lived in a large shady tree 
named Kakubha, ferried him over to the other side of the river. There 
he sat under the pipal tree planted by the goatherd. There for the. 
first time did the thought of preaching the true religion cross his mind, 
He should not, he thought, keep to himself, the truth, eo subtle, to 
brilliant, so grand, and calculated to improve the condition of mankind 
so greatly. Mah&brahmé and other gods at the same time came down 
from the regions celestial, to confirm him in his resolution, He felt in 
him a strength produced by previous meditation and by an irreproachable 
character. He thought there were only five men of respectable anteos- 
dents who inay receive the doctrines to be preached by him. They 
wore at Benares. He directed his steps, accordingly, towards that holy 
city. His route lay through Gayé, Nabél, Bundadvira, Lohitavastuke, 
Gandhapurs and Sérathipura. The last place was situated on the 
banks of the Ganges. In the form of a goose the Lord flew over 
the river, and reached the deer park at Vérdnesi. On his way from 
Gayé to Varanasi, he was entertained by Sudarsana and Kamandalu, 
two Nagardjas, and Gaudha and Bundhs, two Yakshas. Ho had much 
talk with Nadi and Upaka. In these conversations he declared in 
unmistakable terms his own prophetship, and spoke in high terms 
of his great mission on earth, He claimed honors, superior to those 
of Brahmachéris, Jinas end Arhats, and gave out that he derived evar” 
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At Benares, the five youths of respectable antecedents, who were 
his first companions, were converted. They became Bhikshus. There 
were, they were told, two ends which a Bhikshu should always 
keep in view. There should be no ignorant hankering after external 
enjoyments which were mere delusions, and also there should be 
no blind faith in the existence of a soul as the source of suffer- 
ing aud distress. To attain these two ends it is necessary to meditate 
on the four Aryasatyas ‘or noble truths.’ These were that there were 
suffering, combination of sufferings, an annihilation of suffering, and a 
Pratipat or belief which leads to the end of all sufferings. Union with 
enemies and separation from friends &o., are sufforings, Social instincts, 
ambition, love, &e., are the combinations of different sufferings, The 
annihilation of these feelings constitutes the annihilation of suffering. 
The belief or Pratipat has eight subordinate parts : 1, true insight, 2, true 
resolve, 8, true speech, 4, true end of Karma, 5, pure living, 6, true 
exercise, 7, true recollection, and 8, true meditation. The sufferings and 
their combinations are to be shuned by all possible means, while their 
annihilation is to be sought with eagerness. Theso noble truths were 
twelve times thought over and mastered by the Lord. 
External qualities, feelings of consciousness, beliefs and imprese 
sions.—Are these Atm&? The external qualities are not Atmé4, for they 
produce misery, and do not tend towards the attainments of the highest 
bliss, the goal of human desires, For the same considerations neither 
feeling, nor consciousness, nor the others can be regarded as Atmé, 
Candidates for Pravrajyé should learn very carefully that the external 
qualities, feelings, consciousness, beliefs or impressions, either externul or 
internal, subtle or gross, good or bad, past, present or futnre—these 
are neither one’s own self, nor are belonging to him. Misery and 
melancholy have their root in these, therefore men should try to disdain 
them. They are transitory, subject to birth and death, therefore the 
sooner these are discarded the better it is for the hermit. 
Story of Ajfdtakauedilya—Ajnadtakaundilya thought over these 
noble truths for three times, and his eyes were opened. He was in 
one of his former existences a potter who cured a Pratyeks Buddha 
“from a bilious disorder, and obtained from him the boon that he should 
be the first man to receive the religion of Sugata. 

in many respects from what oocurs in the Lalita Vistars, and seems to bo a very corrupt 
version, Sea my Duddha Gayé, pp. 45 £ 
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Ajnatakoundilya was, in another existence, a merchant relieved by 
the amiable and virtuous king of Kos‘ala, who, to avoid bloodshed in 
a war with the king of K4s', had abdicated his kingdom, and gone into a 
voluntary exile, While roaming in the Dakshipfpatha, he happened 
to see a shipwreoked merchant who was on hia way to the king of Koe’ala, 
on whose munificence he counted for repairing his fallen fortunes. 
Little did the poor man know that he was addressing the very king of 
Kos‘ala whose fortunes were now no better than his own. The king 
instantly disabused him, gave him an account of his own misfortunes, and 
exprossed his sorrow that he could no longer be useful to a man in distress, 
The poor merchant, disappointed at the last resort, which hope had point~ 
ed out to him, fell into a swoon, and remained insensible for a long time, 

But a glimpse of hope now shot through the heart of the good 
king. He remembered that a price had been set on his head ; 60 
he persuaded the distressed gentleman, now recovering from the effect 
of the awoon, to take him alive tu the king of Benares. This spirit of 
self-sacrifice surprised the king of K4s'i, who now repented of what he 
had done, and not only gave the merchant a large sum of money, but 
reinstated the king on his throne. 

Story of Five Disciples, Bhadravargiya Jataka.—The Bhikehus 
enquired how it was that the five men of respectable antecedents, who 
were the followers of Tirthikas, and were therefore ill-disposed to the 
Lord’s creed, were so easily converted? It was an indication of very 
great sagacity in the Lord that he made them his staunchest adherents 
first of all. In one of their previous existences they were cast into the 
sea together with the Lord, who was the captain of the merchantman. 
They were all floating on the raging surge without the faintest hope 
of being wafted to frm land. On « sudden they found the captain 
whom they all implored to save them. Equally distressed with the 
rest, the captain happened to remember an old saying, thet the sea 
never drowns a corpse. He instantly commanded them to lay fast 
hold of him, which they did. He drew out a knife and plunged it in 
his breast. With his dead body they all were thrown upon the shore. 

Stories of wicked kings—There was, once on 8 time, a king 
named Kélabha, reigning at Benares. Walking about in his pleasure- 
garden in the company of the ladies of hia zenana, he fell into a Bro- 
found sleep under a tree. In the meanwhile a Rishi from the Uttara 
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kuru came to the garden, and began to deliver a lecture to the ladies. 
The king, when be left his bed, was greatly enraged at the conduct 
of the uncouth stranger who had violated the sanctity of his female 
querters. He asked the Rishi who he was. The Rishi declared 
himself to be a Kshéntivadi, one who pardons al} injuries, where- 
upon the king drew his sword and out off one of the Rishi’s fingers. 
The Rishi remained unmoved ; the king ont a seoond finger, and then 
a third. Gradually his body was cut to pieces; but he could not be 
made to show any signs of distress. Milk only issued forth from the 
‘wounds and no blood. The Rishi was Buddha in a former life. 

King Anjana of Hastinfpura was in the habit of killing thoso 
holy men who were unable to satisfy him by answers to the questions 
put to them by him, He put to death Gautama, a most amiable old 
Rishi, only for failing to answer one of his questions. 

Nilikela was the king of Dantapura in Kalinga, who offered to some 
Rishis for their repast a basketful of wild thorny berries called a’vanakha 
(Flacourtea cotaphracta), and forbad them to laugh on pain of death, 

Dandaki was another of the wicked kings. He reigned at Gobar- 
@hana in the DakshinSpatha, Vatea, a disciple of Kas’yapa, who came 
for a change from the Himélayan regions (for he was suffering from 
consumption) to Dandaki’s city, was buried under # heap of dust by that 
wicked monarch. He was, however, rescued by # virtuous minister of 
the king, On the seventh day after his rescue Vatea died, and im- 
mediately after his death, there was a great conflagration which 
converted the whole city into a heap of ruins. The king perished with 
all his wicked followers, the resouer of Vatea alone escaping for the 
timely information afforded to him by the Rishi. 

Another disciple of K4s'yapa, Sarabhanga by name, obtained great 
merit by his susterities and his prowess, He was present ata great 
sacrifice held at a place between the Ganges and the Yamund. Ninety- 
eight thousands of Rishis, three kings of Hastina and Dantapura (viz. 
Ddyaka, Ashtamaka, Bhinsaratha), and Indra, along with many gods, 
honored the sacrifice by their presence. Before this assembled multitude 
of gods and men Sarabhanga revealed the terrible fate that had befallen 
these four wicked kings who dishonored the venerable aages. Dandaki, 
he said, was hurled headlong into the abyes of a hell named Kukkura; 
Arjjana, with head downwards, was placed upon the stake, Nélikela lived 
on all that was loathsome ; and Kélabha was drowned in the hell Abfchi. 
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Buddha in one of his previons existences was Svarabhanga, there- 
fore he preached to all. 


Notable conversions —During his short sojourn in the Mrigadéva, 
the great preacher converted 30 kings and Piirna, a young Bréhman 
of Droyavastu in the Kos‘ala country. On his way from Uravilvaé he 
also converted 700 Rishis with matted hairs. 
‘When he was at Uruvilvé, R4jé Vimbiséra desired to see him, and 
“instantly heard of the saint’s sudden appearance in the Shashtivane of his 
own capital Réjagriha. The Lord preached the truth to him, and showed 
him the way to Nirvéna. The reason of showing this extraordinary 
favour to the king was, that in one of his previous existences he was the 
Lord’s playmate. His namo then was Arindama, and that of the Lord 
S‘repya, Hoe was king while S'regya was a hermit. In that existenoa 
too the Lord, after 84,000 years of separation, had remembered bis old 
friend, and bronght him to a hermit’s life. 
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No. B. 28, 
MANICHUDA AVADANA. 

Substance, paper, 12 x 86. Folia, 50. Linea ona page, 6. Extent 
in s'lokas, 1800. Character, Newari, Date, ? Appearance, old, Prose 
and verse, Incorrect. 

Story of Manichtida, a pious king of Suketa, who had given his 
own body to a demon. It was related by the Lord himself when dwell. 
ing in the Jeta Grove of S'révasti. The lord having exhibited some 
miracles, the audience greatly wondered, and enquired how he had 
acquired the power of working miracles, ‘Ihereupon he narrated many 
stories of miracles effected in his former existences, and then said : 
Brahwadatta, king of Saketa, had a son born unto him, who had on hig 
head at the time of birth a crown more refalgent than the sun, and 
drops of moisture falling from it converted a mass of iron into gold. 
On account of these miraculous events the child was named Manichtida, 
aligs Batnachida, When Manichtda succeeded his father, he caused 
many alms-houses to be established, and ruled the country with great 
energy aud justice. He bad an elephant named Bhadragrivi and a horse 
named Ajineya, eavh of which could travel 400 milesaday. At the 
time there lived, in a cave in the Himélaya, a sage named Bhavabhiti. 
‘The sage once found a beautiful damsel seated ona lotusinatank, He 
named her Padmévati, and brought her up in his hermitage. When she 
‘was grown up, he made her over to Manichida, who married her, and had 
by hera son named Padmottara, The king once celebrated the great rite 
of Nigeda Muh4yajna, and in course of it was asked by a ierce demon to 
give him some human blood for food. Rather than disappoint a beggar 
on such an occasion, and at the same time unwilling to shed human 
blood, he ripped open his own neck, and gave the blood flowing there- 
from. The demon next asked for some meat, and the king gave 
his own body. Greatly pleased by this extraordinary munificence, 
the demon, who was no other than Indra in that shape, assumed his owe 
shape, and offered him universal sovereignty, long life, or whatever elee 
he wanted. Magichiéda wished to be a Buddha, so that he may be able to 
effect the salvation of mankind. The boon was granted. On the 
conclusion of the rite, the king gave away to the Bréhmans by way 
of alms his precious horse and elephant, as well as his wife and son. 
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A neighbouring king, named Dusprasava, demanded the elephant, 
end threatened war unless his request was complied with. Rather 
than fight and bring on carnage, the king bonght back the elephant, 
and gave it to Dusprasava. At this moment four Pratyeka Buddhas 
seized Manichida, and carried him away to the top of the Himélays, 
where they left him. The minister of Manichida ransomed the prince, 
. 2nd placed him on the throne. The queen was ransomed, and brought 
back home, and the Dusprasava was overpowered in battle, Thereupon 

Dusprasava sent flve Brahmans to buy of Manichida the crown which 

waa on his head. The king immediately split open his head, and gave 

the jewel ; but by a miracle his head was reunited, and a new jewel of 
even greater magnificence sprung on it. “This Manichdda” said the 

“Lord, “ was myself in a former birth, and on account of my munificence 

Tam now able to work miracles.” Asked what had Manichéda done 

to attain the jewel, the Lord said, in a preceding birth Mapichiida was 

the son of Aruna,a king who had erected a jowelled stépa on the 
remains of Buddha S‘ikh{, and the son had placed on it his own crown, 
and decorated it with a jewelled parasol. 

Beginning. @ air camara aauatifeesar | ee wer yaaa eRe wa 
anQarrett fawcir w serrtomafeacarcd frweypr ee ver 
warner wife] fretted fadigereten afcar Seamerarfeertia 
seprecaia ag fous erate WETAAT vaMefe ATER | 
ered] am aga casted wersfirerd) feat) fri fader- 

“wha afer garqarefenfe cemamyzaatfa | erdefges 
eater) varie nagaitqtenarn ifrewrce war fe fawir 
Sod wanda fae STMT TerCATE SN freaTe: gfe | 
eft g fawy cree ger emarfeds waEe Trfwarcafeqeers 
Sent we we ER! Yas fretless oer IAT 
weet are cen cel ifs 

End. vfa fe fear ermeseriacned: frase: verncernt wee 
fered: fare efiferet efefirreas fren exorenniy 
wealrocra afefenfe = gate aera: acute: | ce finer: 
Faferra tinct rege sremara Faw weet wife Afi 


Colophon. fs daferqeny aftward i 
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No. B 4, 
MAHA-STTAVATE, 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 126 x 8-6. Folia, 186 to 192. Lines 
on a page, 6. Extent in s'‘lokas, 42. Character, Newdri, Date, 944, Nowart. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

Acharm for warding off evils likely to result from adverse planets, 
ferocious animals, and venomous insects. 

If is said that on one occasion when Buddha was sojourning on the 
bank of a tank near a cremation ground at Rajdgriha, his son Réhula 
appeared before him, and complained of the sufferings to which he was 
subjected by adverse planets, ferocious animals, venomous insects, and 
diseases, and prayed for relief. Thereupon the Lord imparted to him a 
charm which, when heard, or recited, or borne on the person as an amulet, 
was caloulated to keep such evils a hundred thousand miles away from 
one so protected. The charm begins with the words “ angd kalingd bhangé 
varangdé sansdra-tavangd,” &¢, This work, along with four others, 
viz., Mahé-pratisaré, Mabd-sahasra-pramardin{, Mahé-méyuri, and Mahé- 
taksh4-mantrnusérini, bears the common name of Pancharakshd, or 
the “ five protectors.” 

The first page of each of the five works has on its middle a vignette ; 
that on the Mahé-s‘itavati, represents a green-coloured goddess with 
three heads and six hands, seated on two Garndas. Of the heads one 
is yellow, one red, and one of the colour of the hody. 

Boginning, gp aah waa qralwenitrra | eh mer gadasfery ea’ wa, 
caat fous ai dat aware cafemroraatt wn- 
ary csensety free Kaewtaawcgcre cresme: Here: 
Wederatacgetatrantsqaatcaqay: Feavyane: fe 
wae: FUG ee sree~e: ate ucieecay owaTET 
aye | urge User Sa aaaigtivegI STUER WANT: 
Sr facet shear aaa fe sefaetes em gear ergfie 
satefe G1) 88 wy aay sree CSeTEWER w faye 
Use wa gem fore wrqfe watefe) TEN wreary Cwet 
waemiaetreg | Owe wary cere fewrfa) whet wer: 
Wnt cafeereaangtzt 1 Grey waters feta 
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End. Centregaery ete ereu Use: ety celaat ser Eee. 
, RNPgC-ay-aeie Sear wawa wiermrfate | 
Colophon, eqrawendaaat ara werfem: erat awater Carey verti 
srdemsiacc waiewarweriget srdwererget weeny - 
arfitel walwemtenat onfe qecnaaie carat | 


No. B 4, 
MAHA-RAKSHA-MANTRANUSARINE. 


Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 126 x 3°6, Folia, 169 to 1185. Lines 
ona page, 5. Extent in s‘lokas, 108, Character, Newari. Date, 944, Newdri. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 


A charm for keeping off diseases. It was imparted by the Lord 
when he was dwelling in the Bamboo grove near the town of Vais‘Alf. 
Ananda, who was in his company, was directed to go and recite it in 
the city of Vaie/dli, and it brought untold blessings on that city. The 
charm begins with the words, visarata (5 times repeated) Buddha 
lokinukampaka djnépuyati, sarcabuddhinumatina sarca-pratyeha-bud- 
dhénumating” &o. 

The goddess represented in this codex is four-headed and ten- 
handed, and seated on two peacocks. The colour of the goddess is red, 
but ber heads are muncomerely white, red, blue and yellow. 

Beginning. gp war ward wrelawreraryeica | wm waeTee: | et wa 
qrasieg ead wary cone faecit GI) Fert SemefraTt 
AT SETMATNCATTATT S| ree Ga Farrah 
wetargerere eam: weet! we waar efery snege 
eraacerfcet roe Faretrrara Fare fewer w srwrfer’ 5 
We ETT STEM PCATTAT TT | wreray Tare war OKT . 
ore arate Cari BUTTE RTM TT MT CHT ATT 

fern yt Srerreere erercefir | 
End. of aa gerqaite Rameat Tearyents wentfngearsie . 
Colophon, wriwere tweet We StreTEN sarEfaie | 
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No. B. 4, 
MAHA-8AH ASRA-PRAMARDINP. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 123 x 3}. Folia, 43 to 93. ines on 
page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 718. Character, Newari. Dute 944, Newéri. 
Prose and verse. Appearance, old. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras and rituals for overcoming the evils which 
wicked spirits cause to mankind. 

The work opens, in common with the other four works with 
which it is associated, in the usual atyle of the Mahéyéna Siitras, 
with the words “thus has it beon heard by me,” and claims to 
be a work of thet class, It is said that when the Lord was 
dwelling in the grove of Prabhfsavana, on the Gridhrakita hill, 
in Réjagriha, in the company of thirteen hundred and fifty fol- 
lowers, he perceived, by his transcendental knowledge, that the town of 
‘Vais‘éli was then under great tribulation. Earthquakes, cyclones, pro- 
longed cloudiness emeraing everything into impermiable gloom, and 
the evil eye of Saturn were rendering everything desolate there. At 
this juncture all the principal gods, headed by Brahma and Indra, 
appeared before the Lord, and prayed that the knowledge of the Mahé- 
sfhasra-pramardini mantra may be revealed to them. Thereupon the 
Lord enquired what mantras they knew to overcome supernataral evils ? 
The great king Vais‘ravana said, “ when men are afflicted by Yakshas, 
they laugh, run about, talk wildly, get angry, tremble, knock about, 
§c., and for it this is my mantra.” The words of the mantra aro siddhe 
susiddhe sattve ave arape bale tambhe stambhe jatile akhane sukhane kha- 

, khane kharate kharange halipingale timingale timingilini mangale siddhyane 
tu mantra padé svéhd, mama saparivdrasya saticdndncha svastyastu, 
vaitracayasya mahérdyasye namnd balendis'varyddhipatyena cha svdhé. 
‘It means “ may such and such (evils, naming them) be overcome by the 
the name, might, majesty and supremacy of the great king Vais'ra- 
vana.” Similarly the great king Dhsitaréshtra gave his mantra for 
overcoming Gandharvas, the great king Virudhaka his charm for over« 
coming Kusm4nda Preta, and the great king.Virdpékeha his charm for 
overcoming Négagrihes. Thereupon the Lord, with the voice of a lion, 
declared before the audience : “ I am possessed of the ten great powers ; 
I posaoas the four great secrets. By me alone was Mira overcome with 
his mighty army.” He then recited the great mantra, “ the secret for over- 
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soming endless thousands of evils” :—Mahdsdhasra-pramardint-sandhi. 

It rune thus: asanga-khadgavate balanirghoshe sire stravate vajrasame 

vajrégame vajradhare sushthe jambhe drighasaraviraje vighare vairdgra- 

prdpte arane aronodharmayukte dis’ vighush{e svdhdé, svastyastu mama 
sarousattedndncha tathdgatasya némné balenais'caryddhipatehs'cha sedhd. 

On hearing this all the wicked spirita of the earth dispersed far and 
wide ; andthe lord appointed some of the leading gods guardians of the 
different quarters of the universe, each of the guardiaus undertaking to 
keep the peace by an appropriate mantra which he recited. After this the 
Lord, out of mercy for the Lichchhavis of Vais'éli repaired to them, 
and blessed them, removing all their troubles by the great mantra 
which he had recited. 

The remainder of tho work describes the different symptoms 
which manifest themselves when a person is afflicted by particular 
wicked spirits, and the rituals which should be observed when the 
great mantra is to be recited, or wornon the person; the details 
varying under different ciroumstances. The lev. 8. Beal, in his Bud- 
dhist Tripithaka, notices a Chinese work named Sheou-hu-ta-tsien-kwo- 
ta-king or the Mahfséhasra Mandala Sitra, which, I believe, is the 
same with the work here described. It was translated by Shi-hu 
during the Sung dynasty (Circa 960 to 1278), and is said to contain 
Dharanis. 

Tho vignette in this case represents a fierce goddess with exposed 
teeth and blue colour, seated on two crouching men of a yellow colour. 
The heads are successively white, blue, red and yellow. 

Beginning. @ wit vad waawaweaita) el aur qriafern exe 
Way, Crore’ frecia @ | eNReTa ea) eaTTTTCHTE 
ward was aye frqagys edadatrenfafigua | 

End. WeNsrag vay qa gs y fear axed wifermTAR aie | 

Colophon. wrajavrarvesaftet aa aeremed Say 1 
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No. B. 4. 
MAHA-PRATISARA-KALPA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12} x 3} inches. Folia, L to 42. Lines on a 
page, 6. Extent in s‘lokas, 588. Character, Newari. Date, 944, Newéri. 
Appearance, old. Incorrect. 

A charm for destroying sin, disease, and all difficulties, 

It was revealed by the Lord when he was dwelling under a kalpa tree ; 
near a tank on the orest of the Mahfvajra Meru mountain. It runs thus : 
Om vipula-garbhe vipula-vimtle vimala-garbhe vipula-vimala-vimala-garbhe 
vimale jaya-garbhe vajrajvdla-garbhe gatigahane gagana-vid odhane sarca~ 
pépa-vis‘o-dhane. Om gunavati gagana-viharipi gagana-viharini gaga- 
vini gagarini girini girint gubhari gardhabhari gamari gahari gaha gaha 
gargart gargari gagari gagari gabhari gabhari gabhi gabhi gahi gahi 
gamani gamani gara gara guha guha guru gure guruvichale muchale sumu- 
chale avdhd. The meaning of most of these words is unintellegible, but* 
the sentences formed by them are said to be most effectual in overcoming 
evils of every kind. In illustration of their supreme power, several stories 
are recited. In one case a person, bitten by a cobra, was saved from im- 
pending death by reciting it. Brahmadatta, after bathing in the Ganger, 
put the charm on his head, and thereby overcume a powerful king with 
whom he was engaged in war. A Bréhman, suffering from leprosy, putit 
on his neck and was immediately oured. On his death he was oarried 
away by the messengers of Yama to the dreadful hell called Abichi, 
On his appearance there all the instruments of torture lost their power, 
and the dwellers of hell were restored to felicity. Yama was there- 
upon obliged to remove him from this place of confinement. A ship was 
onoe assailed. by sea-monsters, fearfal storms, thuuder and light- 
ning, and was on the point of being engulphed into the sea, when one of 
the passengers wrote the mantra on a piece of paper, and stuck the paper 
on the top of the mast. Thereupon all commotions subsided, and the 
ehip safely reached ita destination. A mulefactor was sent to the 
place of execution ; he put the charm on his head, and the instruments 
of the executioners could no longer hurt him; and he was allowed to 
goaway. After these illustrations come the rituals for consecrating the © 

, charm for putting it on, and then the praises thereof. The name of 
this work does not occur in the Rev. 8. Beal’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
‘Tripithaks. 
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The vignette on the first page of this codex representsn goddess with 
four heads and eight hands, and seated on two lions. The body of the 
goddess and that of the lions are white, but the heads of the goddess are 
successively green, white, red and yellow. 

Beginning, gp war waad qrejemahesus | et war yaaa far waz AAT 
Wurewicheet genre faecfe wot awewsefayfiafiret 
AVEMETETE ET aeaenfeelcnusirgfes anreera- 
ferent awenfiet aweqeg wore traf 
ee Way | 

End. Seats WNW ETEREIN: = Y ATT ETe = firere 
waiftaws @ ayaa ew eared Try CETHTTITETTTE: 
aoesiry Gran saat arfeerearreiata e; 

Colophon. wraiwesfeed weftar cat cafinrreer frgnrcerd ware: | 


No. B 2. 
MADIYAMAKA-VRITTIL. 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 1G x 4 inches. Folia, 201. Lines, 7 
ona page. Extent in dlokas, 3,200. Character, Newari, Date, ? Prose 
and verse. Old, Correct. 

A commentary on a work called Fivaya Sire. By Chandrakirti 
Achérya. The text is not forthcoming, nor has it been noticed by M. 
Burnouf, nor in the Chinise Tripithaka ; but initial words and sometimes 
entire stanzas occur in the commentary. Though the name of the text is 
Tinaya or “discipline,” to judge from the commentary, the work is 
throughout metaphysical, and describes the rationale or philosophy 
of mental phenomena, The commentary is divided, probably in ac- 
cordance with the text, into 27 chapters. Conrexrs: I, On 
cognition of external objects. II. Perception of motion, III. The 
nature of the organs of sense. IV. Shape and colour. V. Animated 
beings, VI. Attraction and the attracted. VII. Consciousness, VIIZ. 
Cause of consciousness. IX. Conditions precedent of conscionsuess. 
X. Relation between cause and effect, or of fire and fuel. XI. 
Existence, or of those who suffer birth, pain, pleasure and death, XII. 
Pain, what is it? XIII, Residual impressions, XIV. Relation be- 
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tween agente, organs and objects, aa the seer, the seeing and the object 
soen ; the hearer, the hearing and the object heard, &. XV. Nature of 
disposition. XVI. The free ‘and the bound. XVII. Deserts, their 
cause and effect. XVIII. Enquiry into what is self. XIX. Times past, 
present and future, their relations. XX. Subsidiary causes of fruition. 
XXI. Thought, its origin and ocesation. XXII. Existence of Tathigata, 
XXIII. Origin of love, enmity and delusion in relation to good and 
evil, XXIV. Aryasatya or afilictions. XXV. [Final emancipation. 
XXVI. Fivoinstruments of knowledge, consciousness. XXVII. Right 
and wrong consciousness. 

The author of the work is a Sunyavéd{ or Nibilist, who does not 
admit the material existence of anything, and the object of tho work is 
to prove that nothing exists. The way in which he works out his theory 
will be illustrated by the following extract. The subject being vision, an 
antagonist is supposed to remark: (Text) “vision, audition, smell, taste, 
touch and mind are the organs, and the objects of these six are what are to be 
seen &.” (Commentary.) “ Hence it follows that vision &., are natural 
powers, But vision cannot be a powor. If you say to see is vision and 
it is the eye, and colour may be described as its object.” (It is not so.) 
(Text) “‘ The eye does not perceive the truth of its own self ; and how can 
that which cannot see its own self perceive others?” (Commentary.) 
“Thus the eye does not see ite own self, for to do so would be an impossible 
function. (If you say) Though tho eye does not perceive itself, still it 
bebolds others like fire, ¢. ¢., even as fire burns the substance of others and 
yet not its own, so the eye sees others though not itself ; it would not be 
consistent.” (Text) “ Because the example of fire is insufficient to establish 
vision.” (Commentary.) ‘The example of fire which you have adduced 
is not ‘sufficient’ #.¢., it is not apposite and not applicable, because” 
(Text) “ the eye-possessing (is applicable to) what has been said about 
going, gone, and not-gone.” (Commentary.) “That which exists with an 
eye is eye-possessing. The example of fire which you have adduced 
to establish the eye, has been condemned along with the possessor of 
the eye. How so? By the words ‘going, gone and not gone.’ Thus, 
that which is gone cannot go, the not-going cannot go, nor can the 
going go, and so the fire does not burn the burnt, nor does it burn the 
unburnt, and these are paralle! passages. Thus, aa the gone, the not-gone 
or the going, does not go, so the seen does not see, nor the unseen see, 
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and the secing, which is neither seen nor not-seen, does not see. This is 
what is enid. Even asthe gone does not go, 80, it is said, the burnt 
dees not burn, and this is what is meant. And since the example of the 
fire is condemned by the example of going, gone and not-gone, the 


example of 


fire cannot be of avail to establish the position about the 


eye; and hence the conclusion is that the eye does not see others as it 
does not ace itself.” 


Beginning. 
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watt: ga atone wengg wre sere it 8 
we eitwiterife wonfcad wT | 
qegfa Qreag drrerfe waife wae tl 
erence frefe fatnrnfcsat | 
frageeafrqarennn firradrre stew 5 eo 
I wrarafara sfere ag arnert + at frefel foe | 

srmequirarrst eatfrerangiant sew ue 
Wem air ante eat we ET ferfe TEA RI ae iT TH 
anfatestrerntin cfr 

End. Se eerem fara: Few afrowe awrewe mfarafea- 
RITSAT EAE SM: TY free ef | 

Colophon, yareaiqastiicdrecfearst seuversi waneets claret 
ma eafinfend weed ead) eae were owes fen: 
Srreercenteraeareet eae AUR TET INCE, 
saqatifimarergraafafe | 


No. B 4. 
MAHAKALA TANTRA. 

Substance, paper, 10” x 24." Folia, 74. Lines, 5 ona page, Extent 
in dlokas, 400. Character, Newdri. Appearance, old. Date, Newdri Samvat, 
928. Prose. Incorrect. 

A treatise on mystic rites. Anonymous, Contents: Origin of the word 
Mahékdla. Fire altars. Mantras for two-handed divinities. Mantras for 
killing, dementing, stupifying, and subjugating persons. Rules for the 
Tostration called Vajrébbisheka. Ditto for bathing images of gods, 
Praise of the Mantra of Devi. Rules for worshipping Mahdkdla. Ado- 
ration of particular Devis for the attainment of special objects. Persons 
who have attained perfection in the above forms of worship. Attainment 
of transcendental powers by rites performed on corpses. Rites for win- 
ning others’ affection. Ditto for causing obstruction in others’ affairs. 
Ditto for causing stupefaction. Ditto for causing death, Ditto for 
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preventing rain. Ditto for pacifying Saturn when irate. Ditto for 
removing all disturbances. Ditto for managing kingdoms. 

There is a Hindu Tantra of this name, and the contents are closely 
similar, but it is a distinct work. 
Beginning. & we Wiemawerera) we war qavafem out ware Katet 

wiy frorere | Gare WaT Way GhtaT SwTaet faeqarg: athe: | 

End. ofa tawrererarcet eetreree caster wifeamaaeffir ¢ 
Colophon. Ca¥ weretenaTe ve werfed ewrereTCre ware | 


No. B 4. 
MAHAMAYORY. 
Substance, Nepalese paper, 12} x Bpinches. Folia, 74. Lines ona page, 
5, Extent in dlokas, 1086. Character, New4ri. Date, 944 Newari. Appearance, 
old. Incorrect. 
A collection of mantras for neutralising the effect of snake-poison. 
‘When the Lord was in the Jeta grove at Sravasti, Ananda reported 
that a Bhikshu had been bitten by a black serpent, and was on the point 
of dying, and thereupon the Lord revealed the mantras. They are all 
of the same character, full of repetitions, and unintelligeble words. One 
of them runs thus :-—Jqi vidi Kidi hidi pidini mede do deinld dde itidde 
ghade durghade hirini chatudi hurivegadi vegadi pagupisdchint aponini 
svihd.—Anothor begins with the word 4x repeated 36 times, then putu 9 
times, then, xdgaleleke &. The mantras are said to have been originally 
known to a king of peacocks who dwelt on the southern scarp of the 
Himilaya, and thence their nome ‘ Méyiiri’ or relating to a peacock. 
Peacocks are well-known to destroy small snakes, but I have never heard 
of their attacking cobras. In the Rev. Mr. Beal’s Catalogue of the . 
Chinese Tripithaka, this work occurs under two names, ¢iz., Fo-mon-ta~ 
kong tsio-ming-wong king, and Suk-tung-Fo-muk-to-kon-tsio-ming- 
-wang-king, with the Sanskrit name ‘ Mahé Méyéri-vidyé-rédjni-dharapi.’ 
Beginning, @ wat ward wroewaread i 
wrresteat Sat crow hrafodt 
fagt csft awrarat aget searaw 
war qere war aeira Lente Pereraraae, wtf safe gwrfty 
wrife fared wat am sew Ta at wat weiefam, aad 
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weary, weet ayrerralt fewcis qu Sard eerehtraqarcra 
wer frqean ae aR ferm aera | 

End. Xeni WaT, ete STEW: Ge wat cite sf. 
ufwan |) SaTax- RUN UGTA fC TATCATE TR. wat watt 
safermanafate | 

Colophon, eraawrargdfirg cat estrderft ean 1 





No. B 4. 
MARICH] NAMA DHARANI. 

Substance, paper, 73 x 8 inches. Folia, 2, Lines on a page, 5. Extent 
in flokas, 60. Appearance, old, Character, Newari. Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm for self-preservation. It was imparted when the Lord was 
at the Jeta grove in Sravasti. In the course of one of his lectures he 
said, “There is a goddess who travels before the sun and the moon; she 
is invisible, indestructible, incomprehensible, intractible, unblamable. 
and unassailable by weapons, Hor name is Marichi (darkuess-destroyer). 
‘Whoever hears her name becomes possessed of her qualities, and this is 
her mantra.” The mantra begins with the words.— Om prékramasi, 
prakramasi, udayamasi, vairamast,” &e. The Chinese verson of this work 
bears the name of Fo-shwo-Ma-li-chi-tica-to-lo-li-catan-king, which means 
* Buddha recites the Dhérani of Marichi Devi. and extends to two pages. 
In this work we find an attempt made to render Ushé or the Dawn of 
the Hindus subservient to Buddhist worship. 

Beginning. @ war want qrdewrentehee 1 et war eraefer, eed woe, 
sore fewcfr a Sarrtorrefrecercs wear firqeya ere. 
stvargefingat: vasey award! dfrewnred: wr wy 
wren, Frquraaed w | wfa fawtr arftet gear a wins. 
weregcaregeR he | or UMR  VUT  eAa a fre Bet 
a Ewa 4 cat 8 CW a RATT | 

End. + vabearfcrereget seigengumre qd wary ww | 

Colophon, serbanfetareeree sare: | 
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No. B 389. 
PARAMARTHANAMA-SANGITI. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7 x Sincbes. Folia, 72. Lines, 6 on 8 
page. Extent in dlokas, 100. Character, Newéri. Appearance, fresh. 
Date, P Prose and verse. Incorrect, 

A hymn in praiso of Buddha, each letter of the alphabet forming 
a distinct epithet, and implying an attribute of the sage. It is said to 
have been imparted by Buddba himself at the request of certain Bodhi- 
snttvas headed by Vajradhara. This style of stringing together epithets 
to form names is common both to the Hindus and the Buddhists, and is 
not unknown to the Arabs, who have similar works, One of their works 
is named the “ Handsome names of God.” 

Annexed to the codex there are eight other hymns; (1) to Manjoéri, 
in eight stanzas; (2) to Vigisvara; (3) to Buddha as Daéabala; (4) 
to Avalokiteévara by Chandrakanté, a Bhikshuni; (5) to Sékya by 
Yadéodhard; (6) in praise of the personal beauty of Avalokiteivara; (7) 
to Avalokitesvara, by Charapati; and (8) in praise of Safighs. 
Beginning. & wit gata ed «mR weire ACH | AR YTS | WANA Bar | 

3 Ran ate BE acwaad GRE A TAT 
Uae a yawreafentefece smastarerce | 
iw wilfrerd: safereqar 2 faaratar- 
& trea afaacrrt Aquaria wee 
warn argaret wacsarm: feqsiaras 
Purse fagtay aagefcan waTeI | 
at vtiewitfepesafird Afeat gee oe 
Wy weyers aefraficca wwTaTay 
Se aeaT sary KKonEe: TC 
fadtreteoret 2 WTS farwe 8 
Feqaqarteretegeaserr | 

ere, wert wate Asqwues 
Rncemndcrtiwefefi: 1 

Bera Tt catearefetin ute 
awreafg: wat mequewst ists 1 

warverg weorernedet: 8a ei 
WaqUsafek strafiewefetie + 
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remy are dy wera wera | 
warefeget een Kea faraisva: UE 
aferry warera wysore & fare 
arorsreferarfe gearerit wergw yo t 
End. avftrerc’ ger aed wrerederr | 
gaat fara Ws ere vyemfer | 
Colophon. wrdarqrerent, Wererefeery awaarrarnfarcefarrqrsere 
wane Shuwagferrarnraiie waedr aEtere aT TATA TT 
‘walfe: Garat | 


No. B 4. 
PARNASAVARENAMA-DHARANI. 

Substance, Nopalese paper, 7 x Sinches. Folia, 2. Lines, 5 on a page. 
Extent in Slokas, 12. Character, Newdri, Date, ? Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm bearing the name of Arya Parnagavari, a demi-goddess or 
she-demon who is said to dress herself in leaves. It is full of mystic and 
cabalistic terms, and is believed, if worn on the person, to protect 
one from all evils and accidents. If begins with the words Om omrita 
amyita amrite-Lhava amrita-bhava amrita-sambhava, and ends with Om 
Piséchi parnasavari hrit hok hii phat piséchi svdhd. 

Beginning. # att ward weicdnectrcs | aarervara | wa efaaTarg 
Tees ee CRT | TH wrairafatecrs Hferwry 
wwewe aererefenre ) arat at aceite wit raaria errr) 
wrt forrest cert arR-ToTaTeet | ori afar gargeaae | 
unfa erfafeg averatar arin eriafegwrer a Shaq gtroKaT kaha 
eorar 8 eerqrarfere & Sfeg ara a Pegvedr easter aT 
serge | eshetfe vee ohr chrave vier | mee wie 
Sarat earrwTceR | efit: efaafafcmmanse: aa eloeTTTY 
ceed ge ofa gr 

End. & fons qeaefc gt ©: ¥ sz fone ere 

Colophon. raga? ara areet gant 
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Nos, Al to A 4, 
PRAJNA-PARAMITA, S‘ATASAHASRIKA. 


No, A J. (volume I.) Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 
pasted double, 9} x G inches. Folia, 467. Lines on a page, 11. Extent in 
élokas, 26,968. Character, Newdri. Date, N. E. 923. Appearance, old, 
Prose, Generally correct. 

No A 2. (volume I.) Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 
pasted double, 20} x Ginches. Folia, 611. Lines on a page, 10—12. Extent 
in dlokas, 85,259. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 924. Appearance, old. 
Prose, Generally correct. 

4.8. (volume III.) Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, pasted 
double, 21 x @ inches. Folia, 499. Lines on a page, 10, Extent in glokas, 
24,800. Character, Newdri. Date, N. E. 924, Appearance, old, Prose. 
Incorrect, 

No. A 3}. {a second copy of volume III.) Substance, Nepalese paper 
of a yellow colour, 145 x 4. Folia, 698. Lines on a page, 9 to 11. 
Extent, 24,800. Character, Newéri. Date, N. E. 871. Appearance, old. 
Prose. Generally correct. 

No. A 4. (volume IV.) Substance, country-made yellow paper, 21 x 6 
inches, Folia, 584. Lines on a page, 10. Extent in dlokas, 26,650. Character, 
Newiri. Date, 920. Appearance, old. Prose, Incorrect. 


The generic name Prajyd-pdramitd or “ transcendental knowledge” 
includes five different works, The first of which is said to comprise matter 
sufficient to make up one hundred and twenty-five thousand octosyllabic 
verses. The second contains one hundred thousand similar verses; the 
third, twenty-five thousand verses ; the fourth, ten thousand verses; and 
the fifth, eight thousand verses. Of these, the Asiatic Society’s Library 
contains the 2nd, the 8rd, and the 5th. All these are in prose, and, roughly 
speaking, the extents traditionally assigned to them are nearly correct. 
The work under notice is the second ; it is generally known under the 
nome of Sufanidarrifd, or the recension of a hundred thousand verses, 
By my calculation of 132 letters to the loka, the actual extent is 113,677 
dlokas. The specific name of the work is Nutshd bdugavaté. It comprises 
72 chapters or Parivartus, divided into four parts or ddandar, It 
is preéminently a work of the Mahdyana class, and its main topic 
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js the doctrine of Suvyavdda or the evolution of the universe from 
vacuity or nihility, This topic is developed in the form of discourses 
in which Buddha himself is the chief expounder ; but some of his 
principle disciples also appear as teachers. In the course of the diseus- 
sions, all topics of metaphysics which had engaged the attention of the 
Buddhists and the Hindus are expounded at length, adverse systems are 
refuted, and everything is made to accord with the doctrine of nibility. 
The system of Hinaydna is especially noticed, and refuted repeatedly. 
True Buddhism is declared to be founded on the theory of nibility, and 
the attainment of the highest perfection is made to depend on the perfor- 
mance of meditations of which the object should be sumyatd or nibility, 
The meditations enjoived are the same which are described in the Satkiya 
Siitra of Kapila, and in the Foga Séra of Patanjsli, and most of the 
technical terms used are evidently borrowed from the Hindu systems. All 
the duties enjoined in the Vinaya are repeatedly advocated, and their philo- 
sophical bearing to the vacuous doctrine is expounded, With so unreal an 
altimatum, the foree and persistency with which are enjoined the duties of 
benevolence, charity, good conduct, and abstinence from evil, cach called 
a péramité, are remarkable. 

The work opens with the description of a scene on the Gridhrakdta 
hill, near Réjagriha, where the Lord performed a Samidhi, whereupon 
flames issued forth from his body, and illumined the ten quarters of the 
globe. He then opened wide his mouth, wherein were seen thousands of 
thousand-petalled golden lotuses, amidst which his image was seon seated. 
‘The light from his body relieved mankind from all pains and troubles, 
The dwellers in hell were ransomed ; the deaf regained their power of 
hearing ; the blind were restored to sight. Gods and aerial spirits all 
came to the place to worship the sage. Thereupon a Bodhisattva, named 
Samantaraémi, asked the cause of this light, This led to the eagu’s 
imparting to his audience the Prajnd-pdrami/d. The different pdramitds 
were then successively expounded ; these include the hundred and eight 
paramitée noticed in chapter IV of the Lalitu-Vistara and a great 
many others ; the advantages of following these pdramitds are also detailed. 
The subject of vacuity or nothingness, sunyatd, is next expounded. Then 
tollow instructions on five kinds of instruction (e’ikedd), eight kinds of 
disposition of the body (adyarametiva), four kinds of meditation (d4ydea), 
four kinds of proofs (praména), four kinds of bodilessness (ariipya- 
samipatti), five kinds of consciousness (adsijni), six kinds of memory 
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(anuemyiti), which result from a knowledge of the true import of vacuity. 
Varieties of vacuity. Contrarities. Exercise of six of the péramités. 
Purification of the senses, 

Chapter II. The second chapter is devoted to the exposition of 
the true character of the soul (démd), and its relation to form, colour and 
other qualities, and to vacuity (sunyatd). 

Chapter III. Chapter third treats of the necessity of Bodhisattvas 
abstaining from passion, envy and other mental perturbations, and the 
relation of those perturbations to calm contemplation of the truth, and to 
vacuity. 

Chapter IV, Relation of form to reality, and the propriety of 
agcertaining its bearing to vacuity. 

Chapter V. The asvertainment of the notion of greatness, agitation, 
pain, pleasure, dispassion &e. through kuowledge. Various forms of 
Samédhi calculated to afford that knowledge. 

Chapter VI. All qualities are illusive (dydmaya). How they are 
to be overcome. Yoga is pointed out as the means for it. ‘The influence 
of Mérasatan in frustrating the fruits of Yoga, how to be controlled? 

Chapter VII. Bodhisattva defined, his supernatural powers how 
derived ? Humanity and its characteristics, how they are to be overcome 
by a Bodhisattva? Purport of various epithets used to indicate a Bodhi- 
sattva. How a Bodhisattva merges all natural attributes into vacuity ? 
The six péramités. 

Chapter VIII. Characteristics of various kinds of Samidhi, such as 
Surafgamé, Ratnamudré, Sifhavikridité, Suchandré, Chandradhvaji, 
Sarvu-dharmasafigats, Vilokitamurdha, Dbarmadbstu-niyatd, Niyata- 
dhvajaketu, Sarvadharma-praves'a-mudri, Samadhirdja-supratishthitd, 
Rasmipramukta, Chalavydha-samudyaté, &e. 

Chapter IX. Detinitions and expositions of the Bodhisattva attri- 
butes noticed in chapter I, viz., 4 Samyak-prahanas; 4 Riddbipidas; 6 
Indriyas; 5 Balas; 7 Sambaudhyaigas; 8 Afigamérgas; 3 Samiadhis ; 
11 Jydnas, or perceptions ; 3 Indriyas; 10 Anusmritis; 4 Dhydnas; 3 
Proménas; 4 Ardpya-samipatti; 10 Tathfgata-bala; 4 Vaistradya ; 
4 Pritisammrit; 18 Avesika-bandha-dhorma. Nature of Dbé&ranis, 
relation of letters of the alphabet to them. 

Chapter X. Duties of the lst stage—Ten Parikarmas. Ditto of 
the 2nd stage—8 Dharma-abhikshrés. Ditte of the 3rd stage. Elaboration 
of the duties of these stages. 
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Chapter XI. The doctrine of Mahéyfna and its advantages derived, 
principally if not entirely, from its recognition of the greatness of Sanya- 
vida. 
Chapter XII, The Prajnf-piramité includes descriptions of all 
qualities, and their nature and effects. The subject only begins and is 
carried over to the next volume. 


Vowuwe II. 


Chapter XII (continued). On vacuity in relation to matter. The 
ether (déds’a), the best illustration of vacuity. WVacnity not subject to 
destruction. 

Chapter XIII. All qnalities are unreal as a dream, an illusion, or a 
mirage. Knowing this, Bodhisattva never fears anything. Qualities do 
not affect him. To him there is nothing eternal, nothing transient, 
nothing painful, nothing pleasant. Transcendental powers derivable from 
the Prajné-péramité. Pframitfs of two kinds, worldly and transcendental. 
Their descriptions. 

Chapters XIV--XVI. The principles of Prajné-pframité as im- 
parted by the Lord to Indra. The end sought is the attainment of vacuity. 

Chapters XVI1—XX. A summary method of attaining the end by 
practising the six p&ramités, and by worshipping the relics of Buddha 
in chaityas. 

Chapters XXI—XXV. Instractions of Subhuti to Ananda, showing 
how all the péramitfs are included in the Prajné-péramité, and how the 
attainment of the latter accomplishes the attainment of everything. 


Vorume IIT, 


Chapter XXVI. Bhagavéo’s instruction to the son of Séradvati, 
to the purport that Bhagavén is the thorough master of the Prajné- 
péramité, and that those who, knowing the nature of duty, do not accept 
the pframitfs, and revile Bhagavén are doomed to endless pain and 
suffering in hell, and are subjected to other punishments. 

Chapter XXVII. On purification and purified knowledge. 

Chapter KXVII. The mode of acquiring the Prajné-péramité, and 
the edvantagesthereof. The fruits of reciting it on particular days in 
the presence of (an image of?) Bhagavan, 
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Chapter XXIX. On the vacuity of all qualities explained in detail. 

Chapter XXX. On the attainment of Yoga by a Bodhisattva. 

Chapter XXXI. On the Sitrinta doctrine, its utter worthlessness 
compared to the vacuous doctrine. No Bodhisattva should accept it. 

Chapter XXXII. Defects of the Sitrdnta doctrine; the influence 
of Mara, how to overcome the same. 

Chapter XXXIII. The whole of the Prajn4-pframit& was disclosed 
by the Lord himself, for the good of creation. No Deva, nor spirit, nor 
human being can teach it. True knowledge can be acquired solely 
through the Prajnd-pframité, 

Chapter XXXIV. The falsity of all doctrines not founded on the 
Prajné-pdramité and their unfitness for the ultimate end of man. They 
should not therefore he accepted. 

Chapter XXXV. All objects attainable by the study of the doctrine 
of Nihilism. 

Chapter XXXVI. Training fit for the attainment of the doctrine 
of Nihilism. 

Chapter XXXVII. Training for the purpose. Suppression of all 
worldly desires. Ascent from the first or Srévaka stage to that of 
Pratyeka-buddha stage. Longings and ideas. Power of assuming any 
form at will. 


Vorrur IV. 


Chapter XXXVIII. Omniformity of shape. Pain and other acci- 
dents. They should all be associated with vacuity. The relation of shape, 
pain &c. to vacuity is efferent not afferent. Derivation of Tathigata 
implying this efferent action. Tathagata knows the ultimate vacuity of 
all things. Nibhilism should therefore be studied through the Prajné- 
Phramité. 

Chapter XXXIX. Parification of the body, mind, speech ; avoidance 
of false notions. 

Chapter XL, All qualities mutable. The Lord slone immatable. 

Chapter XLI. Praise of the Prajné-péramité. 

Chapter XLII. Purification of Buddhism by the suppression of 
sensuous wants and feelings. 

Chapter XLIII. Visit of the River Ganges to the Lord. Mira- 
eles worked at the time. 


Chapter XLIV. Attainment of the doctrine of Nibilism through 
Prajné-paramité. 

Chapter XLV. All qualities compared to dreams. 

Chapter XLVI. Doubts and disbelief characterstise sinful men, 

Chapter XLVII. The necessity of studying the Prajni-péramité for 
the suppression of all qualities, thoughts and ideas through diepassion. 

Chapter XLVIII. The way of making the mind immense in 
meditation. 

Chapter KLIX. Jl qualities being vain, the necessity of the re~ 
ligion of Buddha established. j 

Chapter L. Through the Prajn4-péramité all qualities cease to be 
perceptible. 

Chapter LI. Through it Méra becomes speared through, and 
friendliness for creation is promoted. 

Chapter LIT. The mode and advantage of practising the six 
péramités. 

Chapter LIII. The practice of Sila-phramité (good condact). 

Chapter LIV. Vacuity in relation to qualities explained. 

Chapter LV. Vacuity defined. 

Chapter LVI. Preliminary study of the elementary principles of 
good. 

Chapter LVII. The necessity of constant attention to Sila- 
péramita. 

Chapter LVIIIZ Kshfnti-pframité explained. 

Chapter LIX, Dhy4na-péramité, contemplation and its modi- 
fications. 

Chapter LX. Vacuous nature of all qualities. 

Chapter LXI. Detailed account of the six Péramitis. 

Chapter LXII. Destruction of illusion though the Prajyé-p4ramité. 

Chapter LXIII, The practice of the six Péramitds, and the ad- 
vantages thereby derived by Bodhisattva. 

Chapter LXIV. Samédhi and its varieties, how produced. 

Chapter LXV. Falsehood, incoherence, wickedness explained. 

Chapter LXVI. Fruits of knowledge, friendliness, bonevolence and 
other good qualities. 

Chapter LXVII. Essential unreality of all qualities. 

Chapter LXVIII. The six Piramités whereby Budhisattvas rescue 
creation from pain and suffering, 
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Chapter LXIX. How Bodhisattvas attain the position of Tathé- 
gatas. 

Chapter LXX. How and why Bodhisattvas act in accordance with 
the belief of the unreal being real. 

Chapter LXXI. Unreality of qualities again explained. 

Chapter LXXII. All qualities being unreal or vacuous, the con- 
clusion follows that the world is essentially unreal. 

The Daéaséhasrika is included in the Japanese Tripithaka, and occurs 
under the nome of “ Mo-no-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-king.” It was translated into 
the Chinese by Chu-Fo-nien and others, of the Tsin dynasty, (Circa, 
265-313), The Tripithaka includes two other works, both very short, one 
entitled ‘ Fo-moo-par-tih-tsong-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-king” or “ the Prajné- 
pframité sitra of the mother of Buddha,” and the other “ Fo-show-ti- 
shi-pau-jo-po-lo-mi-to-sin king,” or ‘‘ Buddha recites the sfitra called the 
heart of the Prajné-paramité of S’akrargjé.” Of these I have met with 
no Sanskrit exemplar. 


At the end of the first khanda there are some verses which give 
the names of the eopyists and the dates when the four volumes were 
completed. According to these verses, the first volume was completed 
at the monastery of Chakravihdra, in the town of Lalitépuri, in Nepal, 
by Dhanadatta Vajrivira, on Thursday, the 10th of the waxing moon 
during the ascendancy of Ristaké constellation in the month of Ashédha, 
in the year 928. The second volame was completed on Friday, the 1]th 
of the waxing moon, in the month of Chaitra, of the Nepalese year 924, 
by Viradatta Vajrichfrya. Tbe third volume was completed on the day 
dedicated to the worship of Lakshmi in the year 924, by Sifibadatta 
Vajradbrik. The fourth volume was completed on Friday, the 9th of the 
moon, in the month of Agrahdyana, in the year 920, by Vidyédatta Vajri. 
The Panchaviméati Séhasri was completed on Thursday, the 4th of the 
waxing moon in the month of Phélguna of the year 926, by Dhanadatta 
and Virndatta, The dates being Nepalese must correspond with A. D, 
1808, 1804, 1804 and 1801. The dates are repeated at the end of each 
volume. 


There is in the Asiatic Society’s Library a Nepalese version of 


this work in four volumes, but I have not been able to read it. It is 
numbered A 5 to A 8. 
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Boginning of volume I. @ aw: stedqaitfewore qrrmstegaan } 
or eaberer meaqe as erator, 
‘Orie gafeawer Saree cat | 
osrercirg wef watt fea qa erat 
wal aremtifeewatet: tag ee we 
aqpUMamerea feta: seceRAche Beef | 
wag fe for wic-pud afrafad sfirrgcaera i 
waive a ara gee gach 
Fa te fae Freq wong arearEcTy | 
aint aaad Rega eBgaicare aaanre (maT Maw TATTCHAMTT | 
wa weirtifetece) Tiere wees awarefesra 
wrEaaases | AWEMEHTy wanTy ae esaifeewel wae- 
WU! fos easel gaeewa aa: owaim, foarte mw 
weaasferewat etawat qedteraegranfectie | war wat 
tfawasfrafeafegrtrartwccera waaarg | wit waat 
wweat amare wT cae eye) wes wet +efer 
CF war prinefert ant wren cere Firechit w ) AN_zTAT 
avar firquya ere frente | 

End. we fifee er we gee CET wy ae Cote TTH TS 
wren waist wares omnis: 
foareddaar Reargafiarces oerat fearaar | 
wea uf cra woe: war AAT at oat STAT 
etrtrargenaree Sahyog asa herT | 
Sqreummr fafetiwrats: sumgraraferactan 0 
Be Sai aeret wget zen remy eitcte TF 
very os wy triearas: certian; maine Gm Fe 

Colophon, wahwrsresn waa wETIfearen: Tames gatafate | 
@ walt Qgaeen WEST TaATT WHET | 
fru 31 fatre ce ert are owe ae 
WATER UME aa VF H TSRT! 
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aren farraratt wrew feted er 0 

aetare gat wed frees: 

xwcat wfesrare aiteart wai fet u 
aureafemnydi wafeercd igen 1 

wrth aatrfowey Tae K 

*eteafaferd aneoys | 

4 fa adh wz esau waft 4 
wererdsicqfefed yeaa 

fortes dtenvaran: goes t 

entvegatoed fivqnrerrames | 

wilgenfect aw Qafwowsfg? 4 
afafrarenvefated queasy | 
walaannernran ggee 1 

eerearfaconaat a8 as: SEI Firw: I 

gore fafa: ma fget wer varfewc(?) 
wqTrecnfat wether ace: weird wey 
war fofeera xewret weftanfna wy ewergce 
waren-stee hy waeet TEA! | 
awregremenfgarnrefaaerigat 


Beginning of volume I. ww: wstyeativewan! vfevwgqawar gure 


End, 
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arcanten qsimat ative alfa viesturpceerer yoireity 
arfeusr af) featergiafewmerar gent twos Fie t 
viesterpewrere yienar afer a.8fer( afevterzewar 
ecard: difeear wafer 1 efesterara eeemar athrewit 
arf | vieaterafafenre ewe: tfeastr ari wie. 
wp eareaar Sacred: tfwawr Safa 1 Krfe | 

qeaver(?) cugrreeen serarchar sat CARAT FET | TE. 
fhiewer eqemmaa merereiarreer vyqraem Feet | wite- 
Sifewer eqeraere sererefaat eERARAT KENT! wae. 
AMINA VYCAMTT SWAT TR CYAN TET | TAWTT 
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eae warferer sererciraregr SHEARER TAATT FUT: 
etanfy warts awaits Hfrewat wwewmt wr 
menarcfatfis | 

Colophon. waetWey: surercfvarer: qeftafirre: feat: | fratowa: 
eae t 

Beginning of volame III. & wa: dame® arewereemre ¢  QaTaw, 
areentet wrewtargtreg | fr wawa Ufvew AWrew TW 
aaltcrat syrarefenrerafedirerd 1 ger: eater (7) frafec- 
esfatt ate FETT T Hegher aT ANTE TAR wareare 
faeurea wera wie: wagewat: wanfer feefet wy 
qreqrefearat whe frofet ere xtwarcfrarat wht: firafwe et 
we wrfmarefiraret ete: farafax st g atanrchraral te: frafat 
we wrerrefinarat wth frofet we a sarachrarat whe) y 
Rat asict smrateferadatr wn rear wr 1 ranfes 

End. eSo gem wee Vesta ww Rfeaqawsiret we Ty 
esheresar oreuar tar es UW WET WEeT WEetaTC 

Colophon. sarerwer: swrarcfaaten ofced: eatin: | SurAWy antowe: 
wan Case TST wea WTA I 
fone 3 fatra es aret were: u 

Beginning of volume IV. senqrefaarae stat sarearcet | 
SUTHEMTERt fH at awl TwATAT b 
forre Stfwowrart qari aafefert 
SuTstaTefaairs waiie eeerMes UW 
wr schwaren mea shen ET 
wad srr aaferem tertenfen | 
wherchig wafer gear few ver ever 
We rent frewafedt gear ate Te: 5 
8 Sg aT UTE Sage fearfie werysitr fai 
saepecyeet(d)eria avter ae waatae feafia wi 

Eni. 8 wart A Toe Bae eH AUTEN! Bfeain | 1 iceman fehne 
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Colophon. wwereeTe werartfenrn warawder ee Treaties: afta: | 
Wena warnwans cafeaas fester Ifeews w ww- 
reer etrarrnecaacttear wart wfeamerefsfe | eerat 
Tensei RTefver qafeencamdorengey Ed 
TTtfwowaaqeareear watamaneqearet erat 
srafodt weiewst wales waierfinidiirarn wHtrerra weir 
apn fefeeirteen wim ECtE watemaT ET 
oc feercenercrraraereer ere | 
gi Graheh fate safer (fe) wi arwre er viet 
eat (1) Sr aaa rerrat, 
sararctirenr fratreernat + + wantftet 
ar fafwer frtre’: qufafudraire’: utfea i 
ing fafirw Frorer enfirer frgrenearfcar 
wreure canferg-ecivar aifercanfqar | 
at aaj ghee sere germ are (2) ver 
ar Fare Gaara weet Te wewATIT (2) e 
arercra fanarer feat: Srafargit faa ()) 
rR MTERKeRiufates Frgeet sag 
Farareng ara wry faFed ery wait Ufent 
eat aagrrra areca wehsutirect 
avtei sien: svecfert @etfetrcera: 1 
srereficet sé frre aq TeHTy ae 
STARA C1 eT YMTY TATA BOT: a 
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PRAJNAPARAMITA, ASHTASAHASRIKA. ° 
No. A, 15. 


Substance, Palm-leaf, 28 x 24 inches, Folia, 182. Tines on a page, 6. 
Extent in dlokas, 8,190. Character, Nepalese. Date, Nepalese Era, 101. 
s= A.D. 1281. Appearance old. Prose. Correct. y 

Very old, very carefully and well written, and profusely illustrated. The 
boards were richly painted, bat the paint on the outer side has blistered, 
cracked, and have been smesred over with dabs of sandal paste, the work having 
been worshipped for generations past. On the inside, each board shows four 
figures of Buddha in a seated position, in the attitude of lecturing, with a 
devotee, on each side. The first leaf hasa vignette showing a Buddhist figure, 
as above, surrounded by a group of seven disciples, This vignette, slightly 
differing in detail, is repeated on the second leaf. On the 12th leaf, at the end 
of chapter Ist, there is 2 vignette showing a flesh-coloured female squatting on a 
white carpet, and expounding something to a group of four disciples, two of 
white and two of yellow complexion. On the 18th leaf, at the end of chapter 
2nd, there is a red coloured female standing amidst lotuses, and four devotees 
white, yellow, green and red, kneeling before her. On the 84th Jeaf there is a 
flesh-coloured standing female, dressed in the Bengali style in a red séri, and 
has on the left a yellow boat with a bull’s head fora prow, and in it a white 
female holding an oar and a jar for load, and below the boata blue female seated 
amidst lotuses. On the right there isa temple having in it a white male figure. 
Above the temple there are two fishes revolving about each other. On the 87th 
leaf there are figures of Buddha with two devotees with a red screen and two 
chowries hanging behind. On Jeaf 49th is depicted Padmapdni, with 4 devotees 
of 4 different colours. On leaf 62nd, there are a yellow female standing in a 
plantain grove, and celestial beings flying in the air. Some of the vignettes 
show monsters of different kinds. Onc is a white coloured ten-handed female, 
having over her head a second head of a blue colour, Othera have four or six 
arms, Some are attended by hideous monsters. In one, Buddha is attended by 
two white elephants, each having eight heads. On the last page, there isa white 
female with six hands, dressed in a tiger skin, and having a two-handed female 
child on her lap. In two separate vignettes on this page thero are two chaityas, 

This is the shortest abridgment of the work noticed under the 
last; preceding number. Its specific name is Ashfasdhasrik4, or “the 
work of 8,000 verses.” As the handiest of the five redactions, it is held 
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in the highest appreciation, and is included in the nine canonical 
works, or “ Dharmas,” of the Nepalese Buddhists. It is divided into 82 
chapters or Parivartas, The salutation at its beginning is somewhat 
peculiar. Instead of the usual formula of salutation to the three Ratnas, 
orto Buddha, or to Bodhisattvas, adoration is paid to the subject of 
the work, i. ¢., the work itself, the renowned Prajné-pdramitd, as “the 
source of knowledge of Tathsgétas,” The name being in the feminine 
gender, the work is addressed throughout as a female. The scene is laid 
on the Vulture Peak, (Gridhrakita), near Réjagriha. When Bhagavén 
S’ikya was once sojourning there in the company of a large number of 
disciples and followers, Sériputra opencd a discourse by asking Subhuti 
information on the principles of the Prajna-pdramiti, and the replies 
and discussions which followed form the subject of the work. 

Contents. I. On the knowledge of all forms or archetypes. 

II. The conversion of S akra, the lord of the Devas, by the Bodhi- 
sattva through instruction in the Prajud-paramita. 

TI—IV. On the merits of the Prajné-p4ramité, as the means of 
salvation, and how the same should be appreciated. 

V. The advantages of reciting, hearing, writing, wearing on one’s 
perron, or giving away the work to fit persons. 

VI. On the modifications of impetus, or the advantages of virtu- 
ous actions as means of Bodhi knowledge, or the modifications of those 
actions ultimately resulting in knowledge. 

VII. On retributions for worldly actions, and salvation therefrom 
throngh the Prajné-péramité. 

VIII. On the gradation of modifications, or progressive changes 
for the better, leading ultimately to perfection. 

IX—X. Praise of Prajud-pdramifd, and the advantages of hearing 
it, &c., as in chapter 1V, but more detailed. 

XI. The works of Mira which obstruct the light of the Prajné- 
péramité in Bodbisattvas. 

XE. Creation, welfare of created beings due to Prajnd-péramité. 

XII. On tho inconceivable, showing that all qualities are in- 
conceivable. 

XIV. Those who have faith in Sambodhi can acquire the Prajnd- 
Piramita, proved by examples. 

XV. Instructions in the Praju4-paramita, by proficient teachers. 
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XVI. On the origin and purport of the phrase cxuttardm-samyak 
sambodhimabhisambuti-dhyastathagata, 

XVII. On the immutability of the form of the Bodhisattva. 

XVIII. Nihilism (sunyatd) defined. 

XIX. In the field of Buddhiem there are no roads infested by 
villains, or thieves, or drink, or disease, or famine. 

XX. On the accessibility of the Prajné-péramité by an easy 
Teans. 

XXI. On the mischievous works of Mara, obstructing progress of 
Bodhi knowledge and corrupting devout persons. 

XXII. For the attainment of Samyak-sambodhi, virtnous actions 
are indispensable, and they are beat attained throngh the Prajyé-péra- 
mité. 

XXIII. On the merit of hearing &. the Prajné-péramité, and the 
invincibility thereby acquired against enemies, &c. 

XXIV. On vanity or vain-gloriousness. 

XXYV. On instraction in Bodhi knowledge. 

XXVI. The lord instructs Subhiiti how the illusive unsteady mind 


can acquire Bodhi knowledge. 
XXVII. Description of Méra and of his attempts to corrupt earnest 
enquirers, 


XXVIII. On the merit of strewing flowers on Chaityas, &e. 

XXIX. On following the doctrine of the Prajn4-péramité. 

XXX—XXXI. Questions and answers on following the Bodhi- 
eattva and his instructions, 

XXXII. On the merits of instruction in the Prajud-piramité. 
‘Wherever it is learnt and encouraged, there the Bodhisattva imparts 
religious instruction. 

Beginning, fafsieed waged sararchea fue 
ww 8 sorte Preeg fact’ 
weraficr fren freeze: 
wat wafer wide w ceefes qetat 4 
we + Fae + yee TET 
B ewes fearae (Pe 
SURAT: SoG Ri eENRgTETt | 
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aeararin arena’ afasae a 
BUREN Ew vent fefaratut | 
‘Sarfe frag fofas sad Gree $F y 
sthrafy etoet sarfafremerat 1 
‘aixfiont (?) arafast q arat aafe wget 4 
Wqqeearcn yaa wares: | 

@m wate were weleaforrat 0 
eecarefanrtiet Pret erferetatie® | 
wates arafrcqormts ester 1 
fat wrrarerg a4 we wetaa: | 
WSeT wa Aer aTaTATAf Te 

wat sai eteierewmrarefaree: t 

at sree swe wife Qe rere ties a 
waix sreerrat wreraraitacagtat (7) 1 
recent wife firget Gtarcen (2) 
we safesrenran 4 frat) 
ware woes cage afeam a 
arweafe gafqun « awa wefe | 
were ss oe frefgarread 4 

a write & Tain soe | ATA: | 

srg fagem aft wage a 

arity quad gereraata Fas | 

arte awd TeMTRETY get & 

et faauatate asta anfeat | 
ogtiarfa arte ewe 4g eed 1 

gh wage aredy fate 
sraeraet Srwe aren cf free: 0 
wrere qeana tame action & 

wera Sremterged 4 y eet 1 

Wie WT Stag faffant ferret 1 


End. 


Colophon. 
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eauafa deat wergideate®: 1 

magarafe oateqeen: gfréar & 

wererefant yar wnitefad ga 1 

Sareea aged TwTTCTTGs Il 

et mer Triafeg oad wey firechr Gr) HR? TT 
wear fiqaa rd rirefafiiea: | earew hg: wiwret: 
fagit wiyt: ufrgatet: giaaicaatienn: wren 
eracel dengan cqameere: afiatewnditas: egarmgfe~ 
gafali: odtear afc ccugreient oatagre Emieat seat: 
VeeTay | ay ee MATE Gyfd wfscanaTs wt) ofA 
wad qué hfeeerat aerewrn aaarcfaararan een tifeewr 
awrewt smracteat frdeftir a wa sergwn ercedtye~ 
Gaqwaq fervatearn gules wfre write air syafrare- 
sree wha sasfenras stiearta afaeerat wernt oT 
acheter serqartahe & we we weary auf: 
werertataem: wifcqre wadeww ade Sas vichrwenw- 
yar erftqwaretrag t 

seine wamnmad: Serger afew awerw weve 
wiftrgaig wfqge wrowTre wre Srafies: een 
Canara Mast atermaarefafer 1 

qwmeaefasrat serurcferre echenrsfcetr wa eifdsrme 5 
earfad wafer aad vat deed waft are fret cate 

Sry Rt) TrEQE Gecaat fret 9 
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No. A, 10. 
PRAJNA-PA'RAMITA’, PANCHAVINS’ATI-SA’HASBIKA’. 


wufdaftarefeat meytaTefaen | 


Substance, country-made yellow paper, 18 x 6 inches. Folia, 409, 
Lines on a page, 12. Extent in glokas, 20,045. Character, New4ri, Date, 
N. 8. 926. Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 


A digest of the large work on metaphysics described under the 
Nos, Al to A4, Like it, it isin prose. Its extent is usually reckoned 
at 25,000 élokas, but the codex under examination does not come up 
to that extent. Roughly calculated it is limited to 20,045 s‘lokas, and 
this would suggest the idea that it is defective; but from its beginning 
and colophon it would seem that it is complete. It is divided into 
eight chapters, each called a parivarta, as in thelarger work. Though 
professedly a digest, the arrangement of the work is not founded on the 
plan of the S’ataséhasrik4, and the treatment of the subjects is generally 
different. In fact the work is an independent one on the subject of 
Nihilism bearing on the attributes of Buddha. 

The first chapter is devoted to sarvdkdrajnatd, or the knowledge of all 
forms and qualities by the Bodhisattva through the medium of the Prajed- 
paramitd. The second is entitled mdrgajnatd, or the knowledge of all 
modes of salvation; it is based on various purifications of the intellect, 
mind, body, &. The third is earvajgaté or “omniscience,” which is 
attainable by thoroughly understanding the nature of Nihilism in relation 
to charity, good conduct, and the other four pdramifds. The fourth is 
sarvékirdlhisanbodha, or cognizance of all forms whereby the Bodhi- 
sattva acquires a right understanding of the various phases of the mind 
under different circumstances, The fifth is mérdkapriptana-pirvabodha, 
or the way in which the Bodhisattva stores every form of understanding and 
all knowledge in his head, so that he can know all and everything 
superhuman even in his dream without any actual perception. The 
sixth is chakshndvisambodha, or knowledge of all times present, past and 
future. In treating of it the succession of the six pdramitds, including 
charity, good conduct, mercy, vigour, meditation, and true knowledge, 
have been described at length. The 7th is dsarmakiya, or qualities aa 
affecting the conduct of the Bodhisattva. The Sth ismvkeka, or leasons 
on the means of attaining Nirvana. 

26 
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The codex was copied as stated elsewhere, p. 183 in the Nepalose year 
=A. D. 1808. 
Beginning. wr eewrat Waqrne HTeUTCe: ATTHTT, 
a ardgaet safereat Sartore b 
sehrarefirg aan qatr fed eer ord 
ag arewitfeowaie ay Uwe aT we 4 
wohremerara: waft rsa S fice: | 
Starr dhestem(2) amrete vefefar a 
gt trere carheeaioer fret | 
afew afraetefirrrcuvetny ht 
smmarefirrantt: were: eget 
sararomn arayat wshwar wT | 
echrafeaaret gesrarqafit (P) 1 
ewufreanth waeree % se 
End. Tentregay & gard Frege Hiyew eww erawiy 
tafe: erguty cafcry wreqiqnms: mare Serafieg: worry: 
Weoerey Har wae wifernarefafe a 
Colophon, wrajwefdafrorefecret wawat wmarefiarcrafremereerery- 
arte dai ferat weisrerfewre: fowiafiats ararem eure eft 
fare) 0S welt Squares Vee wena Ween! 
Wore Dfetre C++et arse: 
We Geqeaaa frgaaaifi qretefessaratiesuaes gar. 
fina fe feaars wrcaie: 4 


No. A 17. 
PRAJNA-PARAMITA-TIK A. 


mararefarat-ztar | 


Substance, Nepsleso paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 280. Lineson a page, 
9. Extent in Mokas, 9,200, Character, Newéri, Date, ? Appearance, 
fresh, Prose, Incorrect. 
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A commentary on the Ashtasshasriké recension of the Prajyé- 
paramité noticed under No. A 15. By Maitreya. 
Beginning. wm otra rarqendt wreding: errant, 
@ entyaey orafereent Qrerdararfear | 
ssirarcing safe quar few wer od 
3S creed formated gee are rt a 
aravevenratratarg erg fasect tft 
sertrecefitrefirgt: emyfagarer Qe 1 
Saae caren amen ag ed wer 
awrarcfarmrn’ eszerer Zter eat arfcar « 
Bnd. nrfeafre owe wwaficarica: amet aferey cant: 2 
Colophon. efeeworeerc@raret swrarcfaerareret vhewarefeaws wre 


wifticfirra: 
No. B 53. 
PINDAPATRAVADANA, 
fawornagrra | 


Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 13 x 4 inches. Folia, 5, first seven 
leaves wanting. Extent, 100 ilokas. Character, Newdri. Date, ? New. 


Prose and verse, Incorrect. 

An Avadéna in praise of giving alms-bowls to Buddhist mendi- 
cants, The story runs that SarvSnanda, king of the great city of 
Dipavati, once visited the great Vihfra of Prasannas’fla, and thence 
brought the Buddha Dfpafikara to his metropolis, and presented him 
an alms-bow] full of rice, and thereupon the Buddha expatiated on the 
merits of giving alms. The firet seven folia of the work being mis- 
sing, the history of the work cannot be ascertained. 
Boginning. (swe exonfe sx ofm ) aa: at | war KtewTT sy 

siaq are 6 efirere chorernferyernts t 

aren sera wf sora eturetefaafiriags 8 
End. we ey con curtfea waeNeRCT Ty 

eUk ows am cay alfrae a: 

wu sage erat ()) Sepsis Crete 


Colophon. tffantarwreqret wera 4 
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No. A, 12. 
POUJAPADDHATI. 


qaragtt: | 


Substance, Nepalese paper, 18 x 5% inches. Folia, 584. Lines ona 
page, 9. Extent, in dlokas, 5,800, Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose. 
Incorrect, and incomplete—wanting both at the beginning and at the end. 


This is a collection of manuals for the performance of Pija to 
different divinities. The first folium and several folia at the end being 
lost, neither the name of the author, nor the history of the work, can 
be ascertained from the codex. 

In the portion which has come under my examination I find rituals 
for the worship of the following divinities, viz. (1), Kubjikégahyes‘varf, 
(the secret hunchbacked goddess); (2), Harabhairava; (3), Hara- 
aiddhidevé ; (4), Chandes’vari; (5), Naradurg4, (offering her oleander 
flowers—karavirajapa) ; (6), presiding divinity of houses (on occupying 
a new house); (7), the disens of Pas’chimes’vara; (8), Nésiké, the 
presiding divinity of the nostrils ; (9), Ganes'a; (10), Brahmani; (11), 
Mahes'vari; (12, Kaoméri; (13), Vaishnavi; (14), Vérébi; (15), 
Indrini; (16), Chamundé; (17), Mabdlukshmi, (Nos. 10 to 17 re- 
prosent the Ashtamitrikas of the Tantras (see my ‘ Antiquities of Orissa,” 
TE p. 140); (18), Kulachakres’vart; (19), Revanta Mahabbairava ; (20), 
Mabélakshmi; (21), Jayavatsalé; (22), Piirofvati Brabméni; (23), 
S‘ikfsachchhanda Mahabhairava; (24), Kauméri and Chimundé to- 
gether; (25), Nritycs’vara Mahébhairava; (26), Bhimasena Mahé- 
bhairava ; (27), Ugrachanda ; (28), Martyesvari; (29), Jhafikes’vari; 
(30), minor divinities, The divinities noticed are all more or Iess known 
in the Hindu Tantras, and the work is more of a Tiutrie ritualistic cha- 
racter than that of a Buddhist manual. 

The codex being defective both at the beginning and at the end 
the initial and the concluding words are not given bere. 
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No. B, 54. 
PRAYOGA-MUKHA. 
sate | 
Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 3} inches. Folis, 28. Linesona 


page, 11, Extent in Alokas, 740. Character, Newari. Date, N. 908, 
‘Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 


A book of exercises in Sanskrit grammar. It is divided into five 
sections or patalas, and treats successively of the cases, (kéraka) com- 
pound words (samdsa), derivative words (taddkita) conjugations, (tip) 
and participal and verbal affixes (4ritya). 

Beginning. & wa: esigre | 
aferraretuanteawerrt | 
SRE Gat GRAS WATT 
atrafaeear wg Be areweign: | 
war wef Gqerafiefe eT weno 
aa Taf att ee Safad WIq | 
tes frfenits wore Fawr at 1 
End. wreaye@: enteqee: afereze: fremase: wanes tht TENET 
frrafarn 6 
Colophon. ¢fa stage ward | 


No. B, 11. 
RATNAMA‘LA’ AVADA/NA. 


ATSTAaTg | 
Substance, Nepalese paper, 16} x 8} inchos. Folia, 110. Lines ona 
pege, 7. Extent in dlokas, 2,600. Charucter, Newéri. Dato, ? Ap- 
pearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A collection of stories regarding persons who in former times became 
Buddhas, Tho stories are said to have been related by a eaint named 
Upagupta to the emperor Agoka, As‘oka, surrounded by a large assem- 
bly of pious citizens of Pétaliputra, was eagerly awaiting to hear some 
religious discourse when Upegupta presented himeelf before him, and 
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narrated the following stories to satisfy his intense thirst for religious 
knowledge. 

1, Story of Kausighe—Kausighaviryyasakandvadina. Once ona 
time Lord Buddha was delivering a lecture on religion to a crowded 
congregation in the garden of Anéthapindads at S’ravasti. Gods, demons, 
and men, eager to receive his instructions, assembled round him in great 
numbers. 

He discoursed on the religion which showers its blessings in all ita 
stages,—at the beginning, in the middle, and at theend. All came except 
Patraka,—a man of consequence (Mahdjana), proud of his wealth,— 
who was a disciple of a Tirthika, named Purana. By worshipping 
Bréhmanic gods, Putraka had obtained a son named Nanda, who at 
the age of six fell ill of anemia, which prostrated him so much 
that he could not rise from his bed. Though in such a pitiable state of 
health, he mastered all the sciences of his day, and became devoutly religi- 
ous, Putraka, anxious to relieve the sufferings of his son, implored 
his preceptor for help. Pérana assured him that Nanda would miraculously 
recover his strength and rise up when six sages, Parana included, would 
make their appearance before him, But his assurance proved false, 
Instead of rising up at their appearance, Nanda could not make up his 
mind to see them. The wise men were put out of countenance. The 
omniscient Lord, observing their confusion and the helplessness of the 
dejected family, desired to bless it with his presence. Golden rays 
issuing from his glorious person proceeded to Nanda, as the harbinger 
of the Lord, raised up his drooping spirit, and dispersed the gloom of his 
mind. At the most blessed appearance of the Lord, Nanda recovered 
his strength, got up from his bed, fell at the feet of the Lord, and 
welcomed him. The Lord gave him s sandal-wood stick and told him 
that whenever he would strike that stick he would get a profasion 
of wealth. He wentonce for commerce in a foreign country, gained much 
wealth, and, returning home, invited the Lord to a sumptuous repast. 
The Lord accepted the invitation, and, after the repast, smiled, whereupon 
A‘nanda asked the Lord; “ why do you smile?” 

The Lord replied, Nanda is sure to become a great Sugata, Kaus‘igha, 

mame, 
" 2. Story of Chandana—Sadtdvaddne, When the lord was residing 
in the Jetavana grove, five hundred merchants, on their way back from 
the island of Ratnékere, lost their way in a desert. Wandering in the 
immeasurable waste of sand, scorched by the burning rays of the meridian 
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sun, they were in great need of water, to allay their intense thirst. They 
prayed S'iva, Varuna and the whole host of Bréhmanie gods, but in vain, 
But no sooner they prayed to Buddha than he (Buddha) desired in his 
mind “let Indra sond them a shower,” and Indra, without the least 
delay, sent them a refreshing shower, which relieved them from their 
sufferings. All of them became great Bodhisattvas afterwards, The 
Bhikehus asked the Lord why should Indra send a shower at the desire 
of the Lord, The Lord said :—‘ Once on a time a great Buddha, named 
Chandana, preached all over the world. On one occasion he resided for 
three months at the capital of a king who was one of his ardent 
disciples. During the period of the Lord’s residence in the capital 
there was a great draught. The king ordered a great tank to be dug, 
poured all sorts of perfumes and flowers into it, and compelled all his 
subjects to pour the perfumed water, lifted in golden vases, over the Lord’s 
head. Indra was so well pleased with the honour done to Sugata that he 
poured immediately a heavy shower of rain. The king raised perfumed 
ataipas over the nails and hairs of the Lord, and prayed that he may 
become a Buddha. Iam, O bhikehus, that king.” 

3. Story of the Disews—Chakrdradéxa. When the lord was 
residing in the Bamboo grove at Réjgriha, there was a merchant in that 
city who had a wife devotedly attached to him. His income always fell 
short of his expenditure; so his hordes were on the point of being 
exhausted. On one occasion his wife gave him a lecture on the advan- 
tages of affluence, which induced him to undertake a distant expedition. 
In the absence of her dearly loved husband, the merchant’s wife began 
to worship Vishnu for his prosperity and safe return. She vowed to 
offer a golden discus to Vishnu on the event of her husband’s safe 
return. Her husband came back a rich man. True to her vow, ehe 
proceeded to the temple of Vishnu to offer that god the promised diseus. 
The Lord made his appearance before the devout lady in her way to the 
shrine. Finding the Lord S‘righana with all the thirty-two signs of 
greatness and eighty minor indications on his person, she offered him the 
discus, heedless of all the remonstrances of hercompanions. Not content 
with offering the discus, she worshipped the Lord, fell into » profound 
meditation, and prayed from the inmost core of her heart that she may be- 
come » Buddha Sugats, free from all pains, and having complete control 
over the senses. The Lord blessed her saying, “ she shall become Chakrin- 
tara,a great Patyeka Buddha.” The discus remained for a time over the 
head of Buddha, and then, by his permission, adorned the heads-of Hari and 
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Hara. The merchant, too, at the instance of his wife, became a worship- 
per of the “three jewels.” 

4, Story of @ ghost—Pretévadina. When the lord was in the 
Bamboo grove, Maudgaléyana, one of his disciples, went to a cremation 
ground, and there saw a ghost covered over with coarse hair, with 
@ belly swelling to a mountain’s height, with a conical mouth tapering to 
point, suffering intensely from excruciating pains and a thirst which 
could not be alleviated, and repeatedly falling insensible into hysteric fits. 
On his return he enquired of the Lord the cause of the ghost’s suffering. 
The Lord said the ghost was that of a woman who, in one of her previous 
existences, hod refused to give the Lord Kas’yapa a palmfu) of water when 
he was very thirsty, and had haughtily insulted her husband when he 
upbraided her for the refusal. The Lord added she was to be rescued 
from her pains by Lokes’vara, son of Jina, 

5. Story of a blossom—Salipushpivadina, vide Avaddnasatako, 
story No. 53. 

6. Story of the handsome body—Vapushmadavaddna, vide the same, 
story No. 63. 

%. Story of a Devaputra who had been cursed to become a hog— 
S'ikardvaddua, Once on a time a Devaputra came to know that he 
would fall from heaven and become a hog in his next existence. The 
idea of degradation proved too much for him ; he fell insensible. Indra, 
by pouring on him shower of nectar, restored him to his senses, 
and advised him to worship the three jewels whereby he may escape 
the dreaded fate. On account of his devotion to Buddha, Dharma, and 
Safgha he was born in the region of Tushita. Indra knew from the Lord 
that his advice was the best that could have been given to the Devaputra. 

8. Story about questions asked by certain gods—Praénottardvaddna, 
Once on a time the Lord, after imparting religious instructions to his 
hearers, retired to his chamber and, sitting on a sofa, fell into a vein of 
intense devotional feeling. Gods came down from heaven to receive 
his answers to the following recondite questions + 

Question, Who attain a good hereafter? 

Answer. Those who lay out gardens, span rivers with bridges, 
build reservoirs under water-falls ; who are faithful, well-behaved, vera- 
cious, merciful and free from vanity. 

Q. Who goes to hell? 

A. The blasphemer. 

Q. Who multiplies his sins? 
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Who is strong among donors? 

One who distributes rice in charity. 
Who shines most ? 

One who distributes clothes to the poor. 
‘Who is happy? 

One who gives water to the thiraty. 
‘Who has the finest person ? 

One who gives lamps. 

Which is the keonest dart ? 

Malicious words. 

Which is the most fatal poison ? 

Anger. 

Which is the most consuming fire ? 
Envy. 

Which is the most impenetrable darkness ? 
Ignorance. (Avidyd.) 

What is to be accepted ? 

That which you want. 

What is to be rejected ? 

That which you have. 

‘What is the best armour? 

Forgiveness. 

What is the sharpest weapon ? 

A penetrating intellect. 

Who is the worst thief? 

One who is clever in sophistry. 

What is wealth to a good man? 

His character. 

gods returned to heaven well pleased with these answers. 

9. Story of S'ukld—S'ukldvaddua, vide dvaddnavutaka, atory 
No. 73. 

10. Story of the gotden-handed—Hirangapdni, vide the same, story 
No 83. 

ll. Story of Hastaka—Hustakdvadiua, There lived in the city 
of S’rivasti a housebolder as rich os Kuvera. He had a child who 
remembered the events of his previous existences. The moment he was 
born be kissed his hands, saying “O my hands, I get thee back after 
8 long time.” He was named Hastaka, because he kissed his bands. 
When grown up, Hastaka became a disciple of the Lord, renounced 
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the world, and was raised to the rank of an Arhat. Lord Buddha 
narrated the following story to explain the strange circumstance at the 
birth of Hastaka. Lord Kée’yapa preached his religion at Benares. 
He had two Bhikehus under him. One learned and pious, the other 
ignorant. The learned Bhiksha used to tuke the ignorant one with 
him whenever he was invited to a feast. On a certain ocvasion Mahi- 
piipya, the learned Bhikshu, did not find his companion, and was obliged 
to take another with him, To his great surprise he found his old com- 
panion at the feast, and taunted him for coming to o feast without an 
invitation. The taunts enraged the ignorant Bhikshu, who cursed Mabé- 
pugya to be born without hands, so that we may not again enjoy a 
feast. On return home, Mahépunya engaged himself in a samadhi 
to wipe away the evil of the curse. The ignorant Bhikshu, seeing him 
so engaged and repenting of his hasty conduct, fell at his feet, and 
prayed forgiveness. Mshépunya readily granted this; and said, 
“ Listen, my boy, I forgive you the offence you have committed through 
gtose ignorance, but you must act according to the directions I give 
you. Injure no animated being; take nothing that is not given you; 
abstain from female society ; tell no untruth; indulge not in wicked 
and scurrilous speech.” He did so, but for the sin of cursing an innocent 
person he was doomed to be burn without bands for five hundred births. 
Now through the merit of following Mahdpunya’s advice he re-got 
his bands, 

12. Story of Sértkavdha—Ratuottamdvadina. Sarthavéha, arich 
merchant of S‘rivarti, had twice gone to foreign countries on commercial 
speculations, and had twice been shipwrecked. Before proceeding a third 
time he invited a large number of Bréhmans, whom he fed sumptuously, 
and promised rich rewards should he return safely from his venture. He 
joined a party of merchants and was so far successful that his 
transactions proved highly profitable; but in his way home his ship 
was overtaken by a storm and drowned in the middle of the sea, 
He escaped with his life by sticking to a plank. This unnerved him 
quite, and he was very desponding. His wife, a pious woman, thereupon 
advised him to seek the asylum of Buddha. He did so, and promised 
many gifts to Tathigatas in the event of his next venture proving 
successful, The blessinga of the Lord hed their fruit. Sérthaviha 
returned from his next voyage = very rich man. He redeemed his 
promise to the Lord, and gave the Lord a profusion of jewels which 
changed into = parasol and stood high over the Lord, he Lord waa 


greatly pleased and sid, Sirthavéha would, in a future, life bes Baddk 
under the name of Ratnottama. 
From the colophon it is obvious that the codex is incomplete. 
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No, B, 7. 
SADDHARMA-PUNDARIKA. 
egigeds | 

Substance, yellow-coloared Nepalese paper, 15 x Sf inches, Folia, 181 
Lines on a page, 10. Extent in dlokas, 2,800. Character, Newari, Appears 
ance, ald, Date, P Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An exposition of the leading topics of the Buddhist religion, forming 
one of the nine works constituting the scriptures of the Nepales 
Buddhists. Mr. Hodgeon describes it as “a Vyékarana of the sort calle: 
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géthé. It contains an account of the Mahé and other Dipa Dénas, or 
of the lights in honour of the Buddhas, and Bodhisattvas; with narrations 
of the lives of several former Buddhas, by Sékya, as well as prophetic 
indications of the future eminence of some of his disciples. Speakers 
and hearers Sakya, Maitreya, Manjuéri; &.” The work was translated 
into Chinese by Che-yen of the Sung dynasty (960—1278), and issued 
under the name of Fu hwa-aun-mui-king. An epitome of it appears 
among the books of the Western Tsin catalogue, and a commentary of 
it in select explanations under the name of Fu-hwa-in-kia (Beal, pp. 14, 
104). M. Burnonf’s translation of the work into French was publisled 
in 1852, under the name of Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi. The scene is 
laid on the Vulture Peak (Grirddrakita) in Bebar, and the work is divided 
into 27 chapters. 

Contents: I. On one occasion when the Lord was sojourning on the 
Vulture Peak near Rajagriha with a retinue of twelve hundred Bhikshus, 
he felt a desire to expound the principles of Mahkdnirdes'a, or the great 
identification of all things. Thereupon he performed the Samadhi 
called anéarnirddega, or “ intellectual ascertainment.” While he was 
80 engaged, showers of flowers fell on the place, and all Buddhist sacred 
places quaked. The Devas, impelled by wonder, came to the place. 
They found rays of light issuing from between the eyebrows of the 
saint, and cast a blaze of light on all escred places. Muitroya, behold- 
ing this, asked of Manjusri the canse thereof, and was informed in 
reply that the miracle indicated that the Lord was about to expound the 
work under notice ou the great religion, and a summary is givon of the 
entire work. 

II. The Lord explains to S‘ériputra how former Buddhas had 
come to know all that nobody else knew, and how they expounded the 
great religion, 

III. S‘ériputra enquires why had so many Buddhas expounded 
the same religion? Tho Lord assures S'ériputra that he would be in a 
distant future time a Buddha under the name of Padmaprabha, and 
that his place of enlightenment will be Viraja. Adverting to the three 
Yfnas, he says they are but different methods of attaining the same end. 
This is illustrated by a parable. When a house is on fire, the father, to 
save his children from being burnt, eays, “ boys, there are in the field horees, 
elephants, goata, pigs and sheep; go there and I shall give them to you 
to play with ;” they go out and are then earried away to the eame haven 
of security. Sodo Buddhas provide the thres Y4uas to save mankind 
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from the burning world. Nor do they thereby commit a falsehood, for 
whatever the Yana adopted, the end is the same. 

IV. The parable is elaborated by Subhfiti, Kéty4yana, Mahdkééyape, 
and Mahaémaudgalydyans, who illustrate the subject by adverting to the 
sons of rich and poor men, the sons of rich men gain wealth by inheri- 
tance, poor men become rich by commerce in foreign countries, and 
when all become rich, the result becomes the same. 

V. The Lord illustrates the subject by adverting to the same rain 
promoting the growth of different kinds of plants, and the same sun 
and moon enlightening all objects, concluding by saying that though 
the Yiinas were different, the religion taught was the same. The 
question is then asked by Muhakésyapo as to whether Nirvins was 
the same, or were there different kinds of it? The Lord declarea it to be 
one and the same, and illustrates it by the parable of the born blind, who 
does not admit that there are different forms and colours and such objects 
as the san, the moon, and the stars, but, on being cured uf his blindness by 
proper drags administered by competent physicians, becomes conscious 
of the truth, so the blinded by ignorance have oceasion for various 
remedies according to the nature of their ailments, and ultimately come 
to the same knowledge. 

VI. The Lord predicts how and when and where the four questioners 
will become Buddhas in remote future times. 

VIE. Acvount of an ancient Buddba named Mahabhijpjoané~ 
bhibhu who had sixteen sons, and who first inculcated the three Yinas, 
His doctrines are also explained. 

VIII. The Lord predicts how, when, and where Pirna and four 
others of his disciples would become Buddhas in future times. 

IX. Similar predictions regarding Ananda, Rahal and others. 

X. The Lord declares that whoever will listen with becoming faith 
and devotion to even one verse of the law as explained by him in the 
Yéna-stitra will attain the perfect Buddha knowledge. 

XI, An apparition of s Stipa appears in the sky over the Lord, 
and heavenly voices proclaim the merits of the Lord of the Saddharma- 
pundarika. The Lord explains the meaning of the stépa, and ther 
entera it. Thence he expounds the law. 

XII. In a large assembly of Bhikshus, the Lord predicts when 
and where Gautami and Yaéodharé would become Buddhas. 

XIII. Directions regarding the expounding of the Saddharma- 
pundarika, after the Nirvina of the Lord. Improper places aod 
immoral peraons denied the benefit of the Lord, 
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XIV. Permission granted to eight foreign Bodhisattvas to ox- 
pound the Saddharma-pundarika, and prediction as to what would ba the 
reeult thereof. Numerous Bodhisattvas spring up from under the earth, 
and this miracle is expounded. Maitreya asks how should these have ox- 
pounded the perfect Bodhi when the same was firet obtained by the Lord 
under the Bodhi tree. 

XV. The Lord explains this paradox. He saya that the fact of 
his acquiring the Bodhi knowledge under the fig-tree should not be borne 
in mind ; the knowledge he acquired had existed from long before, and it 
should be looked upon as of remote antiquity. 

XVI—XVIII. On the merits of the work and the advantages of 
hearing it read and expounded. 

XLS. Story of Sadaparibhéta, a Bhikshu, who used to recite 
twenty G&thdés and thereby obtain alma, The merits of those gathds. 
This Sadaparibhita was no other than the Lord himself in a former 
birth. 

XX. Directions to those who came from under the earth to preach 
the Saddharme-pundarika. A miracle produced by the Lord putting 
forth his tongue which touched the region of Brahmé. 

XXI. Advantages of putting on the work and magic formule 
ag charme. 

XXII. Story of Sarvasattvapriyadarsana, a Bodhisattva, who 
wrapped his body in cloth steeped in aromatic oils, and set fire to it to 
worship a Buddha, named Chandra-vimala-suryaprabbdsaéri, for twelve 
hundred years, and, on the Nirvéna of that Tathdgata, caused to be 
erected 84,000 chaityas, which he worshipped for 72,000 years. The 
Lord was that Bodhisattva. 

XXIII. Story of Gadgadas'vara, who worshipped satipas with 
many precious offerings. He was the same with the Lord. 

XXIV. Account of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

XXV. Story of Subhinyaha, who with his two sons Vimala- 
garbha and Vimsls-netra aud his wife Vimala datta, worshipped « 
‘Tathdgatanamed Jaladharagarjita-ghosha-suévara-nakshatra-safikusumita, 
and studied. the Saddharma-pundarika. In the time of S’ékya these 
were born as Bodhisattvas of the names of Padmaéri, Bhaisajya-réya, 
Bhaichajya-samudyata, and Vairochana, respectively. 

XXVI. Samantabhadra Bodhisattva promises that he will not 
only not subject to retributive punishment those who will wear the Sad- 
dharma-pupdarike, but reward them. 
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XXVII. The Lord enjoins that bis followers should teach, expound 
and promote the spread of the religion of the Saddharma-pugdarika. 
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No. B, 3. 
SAMADHIRAJA. 


warfare: 1 


Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 14} x 34 inches. Folia, 226. Lines 
ona page, 6. Extent in élokas, 5,339, Character, Newari. Appearance, old. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A work of the class called Vyékarans, or narrative, in which various 
forms of meditations are described at length, pre-emineuce being given to 
& meditation or Samédéi called ‘the king of Samédhis.’ Its object is to 
show the process by which a votary of Buddha may rise to the highest 
eminence, each chapter showing step in the gradual progress of the 
human mind in its moral condition, and reciting one or more stories on 
moral excellence in illustration of the different stages of that progress. 
The principal interlocutors are Buddha and Chaudraprabhs, and the 
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seene is laid on the Gridhrakita hill where Buddha expounded the 
principles of a religion which showers ita blessings at all its etagea, at the 
Dbeginaing, at the middle, and at the end. 

Conrents: Chapter I. Chandraprabha asked the Lord how can 
the Buddha be known? How can a man become veracious ? How can he 
become an object of reverence even to the gods? And how can he 
obtain intuitive perception of things? 

The Lord replied, that a Bodhisattva can easily attain all these, by 
practising the king of Samfdbis named Sarvadharmasvabhivasamatéivipas- 
chita Samadhi, Virst of all a Bodhisattva should be even-tempeted, 
indifferent to the pleasures and pains of the world.. Then, he should try 
to shower benefits on others in spite of all the obstacles that may be 
thrown in his way. When he becomes thoroughly even-tempered, bene~ 
volent and persevering, he is lit to attain those conditions which prepare 
the mind for the great Samidhi. These conditions are Karya-samvara, 
Vik-samvara &e.* 

IE. The lord said “When I was a Chakravarti, I placed myself 
under the guidance of many Arhats and young Tath4gatas on this very 
hill Gyidhraktita. Tho last of my spiritual guides was S’élendra, a king, 
who lived for six hundred and seventy millions of years. I worshipped 
him for full one hundred thousand millions of years, and he blessed me 
with the knowledge of the great Sumédhi. The worship of Tathégutas 
is one of the principal conditions of the Samadhi. 

IE. He only is fit to receive the knowledge of the Samfdbi who is 
prepared to proclaim the merits of tho Tathigatas who have preceded him. 
The merits of a Tathégata are, that he is perfectly enlightened, learned, 
well-conducted, well-bestowed ; that he is perfectly conversant with the 
ways of men; he is without a superior; he has a complete control 
over the senses. 

IV. The real nature of the Samadhi is that the mind, unclouded 
by ignorance, should be fixed on one point. The knowledge of restraint 
put upon by ignorance, removal of the burdens of the world, the control 
of passions, and the correction of faults,—these also are essential to the 
Samadhi. 

V. In ancient times the Jambidvipa was divided between two 
kings named Dridhabala and Mahdbala, Ghoshadatta, one of the most 
sucient Tathdgatas, made his appearance in the kingdom of Mahdbula, 
induced him to enter the hermitage, and taught him the great Samédbi. 

© For explanations of these terms, vide chapter, 38. 
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Mahibala imparted the knowledge of the Samadhi to innumerable creatures 
for a hundred million kalpas, and afterwards at the end of a hundred thou- 
sand full kalpas attained nirvéna. The myriads, who had been present at 
the time the king received instruction from Ghoshadatta also, after a long 
time, attained the highest vbject of their wishes. “So” said the Lord 
“he who wants to receive the knowledge of the Sam4dhi must renounce 
the world, and rise superior to all terrestrial attractions,” 

VI. One of tho principal conditions of receiving the knowledge 
of the Samadhi is, that the receiver should be always ready and eagar 
to honour all Tuthigatas, whether “in flesh” or in the nirvana state, 
with offerings of cloth, alms-howls, flowers, sttipas, &. 

VIL. Three kskdutis are indispensable to the Samidhi, The first 
kshanti is that oue should not quarrel with another, and should not 
speak unnecessarily. He should be intent on the acquirement of merit, 
and should consider all phenomena as illusions. The second is that the 
tmaind should be full of goodness (Satvaguna) ; it should be persevering in 
doing govd to others, and should consider all creatures as equal. The 
third is that the devotee should perceive the Lekandtha in all the quarters 
of the universe. 

VIII. The Bodhisattva who secks to aitain the knowledge of the 
Samadhi learns to regard all phenomenaas @44dre or unsubstantial, For 
instance, the phenomena of colour, sound, smell, &c. are uot produced by 
causes, nay they are not produced at all, They cannot be defined, 
cannot be restrained. They are transient, because they cannot be always 
found in the same substunce. They are void. ‘They were inert before 
their manifestation. A Bodhisattva should be thoroughly conversant with 
the abhdrasvabhdva or nihilistic character of all phenomena. 

‘There lived, innumerable kalpas ago, a Tathiiguta, who, the moment 
he was born, rose to the height of seven palm trees placed one epon 
auother in the sky, and proclaimed that all things are produced from 
nothing. His awful words were echoed from all mountain peaks, from 
all trees and leaves, and from all herbs and bushes. He taught a prince, 
named Mahdékarayachitti, the great Samadhi, The prince became a 
Tathégata, Suvichintitartha by name. 

1X. Oue who seoks to attain the highest bliss, one who wishes to 
ferry all creatures over the troublesome sea of the world (é4andrgava), 
should be practised in, and proclaim, the great Samidhi taught by 
all Buddhas, for it is the way to bliss for all of them, and explains the 
true idea of the quality of all creatures. One who seeks to attain the 
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Samadhi should regard every substance as an illusion, a dream, o mirage. 
One who is convinced of the illusive character of things, 3. ¢., one who 
is gambhiradhamakehdntikuéala, can never be led astray by temptations, 
by sins, and by fascinating charms of the external world, because he never 
regards them as entities. He is honest, unerring, unmoved by passions, 
and becomes indifferent to pleasure. He is said to be capable of intent 
attention to one object, to be free from illusions, clever, prosperous, 
blessed, of irreproachable character, and possessed of wisdom. 

X. “Be' wise,’ said the Lord to Chandraprabha, “ for even the 
Sambodhi is not beyond the reach of a wise mau, much less so is your 
Sam4dhi.” 

T shall become wise,” replied Chandraprabha, “I shall be regard- 
Jess of life aud health; I shall learn from the Tathégatas. Iam deter- 
mined to attain Bodhi knowledge, to destroy the evil genius Mfra, to 
rescue millions from all suffering. Place, O Lord, your right hand 
on my head.” 

No sooner was the holy hand, impressed with all the signs of great- 
ness, placed on Chandraphrabha’s head than all the hundreds and thousands 
and millions of Samédhis known presented themselves before him. 
Chandraprabha invited the Lord to his own house at Réjagriba, and 
gave him grand entertainment. 

XI. After the entertainment Chandraprabha presented the Lord 
with a rich robe valued at 990,000,000,000,000 pieces of gold, and distri- 
buted raiments to all the Bhikshus. All this tima Chandraprabha was 
pondering over the most abstruse points of the Buddhist creed. He 
could not understand how the Bodhisattva could be non-cognisant of the 
phenomena of nature, &. 

The omniscient, aware of Chandraprabha’s doubts from the very 
beginning, took this opportunity of explaining them, so that in a short 
time Chandraprabha was convinced. 

XII. The Bodhisattva, who knows the nature of all phenomena, 
#. ¢, that they aro only illusions, becomes an adept in recollecting past 
events, rises superior to the temptations of the senses, and becomes proof 
against the fascinations of Mara and his danghters. 

XIII, The Bodhisattva who seeks for the relief of creatures from 
their pains should hear, receive, teach, promulgate, deliberate over, and. 
spread the knowledge of the Samadhi, because it cures all maladies, 
Such a Bodhisattva is sure to attain the Sambodhi knowledge. 

XIV. From the house of Chaudraprabha the Lord returned to Gyi- 
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dbrakdts, and there graced a throne prepared for him by Maitreya, who, 
with his permission, had returned 2 Jittle earlier. Chandraprabha came to 
honour the Lord with a train of 8,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 persons. 
He sat down, and in a bumble manner asked the Lord, what were 
the necessary qualifications for receiving the Sam&dhi? ‘The Lord said, 
“they are four in number. The Bodhisattva who is learned and has such 
a complete control over his passion as never to resent a wrong has the 
first qualification. One who is upright, modest, retiring, noted for the 
unswerving integrity of his character, and is lauded by Aryyas and wise 
men, has the second quulification. One who ia contented, free from 
avarica, humble, fond of the three dhdtus (jewels), who relieves the 
distressed, and eagarly thirsts for Sambodhi, has the third qualification, 
One who is satisfiel with his own condition, who has heard the 
scriptures, who is experienced in religious duties, to whom Dharma is 
the only guide, and who gladly imparts his knowledge to others, has the 
fourth qualification.” 

The Lord continued, “ listen to me, Chandraprabha, long, long ago, 
there was a Tathagata, Svardfigaghoshs by name. In the same kalps he 
was preceded hy Jnénasvara, Tejassvara, and MatiSvara, all of whom had 
practised this Samadhi. Long, long before the earliest of these, the world 
was blessed with the advent of Narendraghosha, Standing in the sky 
he lectured on the great Samédhi. The earth shook under his awful voice. 
The king Stiribala renounced the world at the bidding of that lord, and 
he was followed by all his friends, relatives, ministers and subjects. 

“ After his death S iribula was again born in the same family. His 
name then was Dridhabula. He still exists and knows my mission. He 
hus published millions and tens of millions of aphorisms on the illusive 
character of substances. All Bodhisattvas still believe in those apho- 
tisms. Now-a-days he sometimes lectures on that Sam&dhbi which leads 
to the purity of speech, body, mind and sight, and which destroys the 
effects of human work, Sometimes he speaks of the Samadhi which leads 
to salvation, Zi¢. the reflection of the eight membered passage qerfirentt- 
wreqr, to the meditation of the subordinate parts of the communion with 
Tathégatas, to truth, which produces keeuness of intelligence, restoration 
of sight to the blind, to independence, to the knowledge of the evanceacent 
character of the world” (Zit. the interview or knowledge of illusion which 
has no beginning). 

The Lord added that be had in one of his previous existences obtain- 
ed the knowledge of the Samadhi from Buddha Dridhabala, and the events 
of bis former existence he still remembered, 
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XV. Not to be puffed up with pride for one’s own good worker, to 
be indefatigable in the service of others, to have a large stock of 
knowledge, and to have unfailing presence of mind, are the qualities 
indispensable to one who aspires to the great Samfdhi. One who has 
a mind to attain the knowledge can hear it at any time from any one. 

XVI. A Bodhisattva who is not frightened at the hard conditions 
of the great Samadhi, becomes oxpert in enquiring into, in investigating 
and in ascertaining, tho laws and religion of Buddha. He also receives 
emancipation according to the laws of that religion. On hearing these 
landations, Chandraprabha became very anxious to practice the Samédhi, 
and obtained the permission of the Lord to do so. While he was engaged 
in deep meditation, the prince of the celestial choristers came down with 
five hundred musicians to sing hymns of praise in honour of the Lord. At 
the will of the Lord these gave oat only Githés. In causing the pro- 
duction of these Githds the Lord had two objects in view, 1st, teaching 
the Gandharvas the proper notes of solemu music, and contirming by 
charming music Chandraprabha’s noble resolution to practise the Samidhi. 
And the Lord succeeded in accomplishing both these objects. The Gathis 
chanted on this occasion are named Ackhintya-buddhu-darma-nidhyapti- 
gdthd or that which confirms the mind in the doctrines of the Buddhist 
religion, which is hard to comprehend. 

XVII. In times long since past, king Tndraketudvaja proclaimed 
the doctrines of a religion which trains the mind in benevolence, and in 
doing good to all creatures. One who prepares himself to accept the 
doctrines of that religion must he of spotless character, a friend to goodness, 
and an enquirer after truth. He should never be tired in honouring, 
serving, and doing good to Buddhas. If he fulfils all these conditions, he 
ean easily obtain Sambodhi knowledge. 

XVUI. A Bodhisattva aspiring after the highest bliss should have 
# thorough grasp of thedoctrines and teachings of the religion which 
showers its blessings on all. His character too should be irreproachable, 

Two sons of a hanker were induced to renounce the world by » Suguta, 
They livod in a lonely forest. The king of Jambudvipa, when out on a 
hunting excursion, entered the forest, and became their disciple. Many 
thousands of his followers embraced the religion of their king, The 
hing’s brother, enraged at the defection from the good old religion of the 
Tirthikas, ordered the hermits to be killed. In the next existence one of 
these hermits became Dipafikara, and the Lord was the other brother. The 
king is Maitreya, and Devadatta the king’s brother. 
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XIX. A Bodhisattva desirous of attaining the great Samddhi 
should be regardless of his life and health. Any attention paid to life is 
injurious to his spiritual welfare, for it breeds work. 

In meditating on the form of a Tath4gata, he should not think of 
& material form, because a Tath4gata is composed purely of religion. 
The form of a Tathagata is not produced ; it is an effect without a cause, 
solemn, of immeasurable virtue, the cause of all things, immovable, base- 
less, resembling the sky, invisible, the eye of the universe, without 
a beginning, beyond the reach of thought, pertaining to the nature of 
the mind, unmoved by pleasure or puin, beyond the universe, without 
abode, full of love, self-controtled, impenetral.le, infallible, and properly 
characterised by the word nihility, There is no other way of compre- 
hending the form of a Tathfgata than the practice of the Samédhi. 

XX. All the senses and their objects are the attributes of Tathigata, 
4. @., they are the different manifestations of his qualities. Since the 
senses and their objects are infinite and inconceivable, the attributes of 
Tathfgata are also infinite and inconceivable. 

All the feelings are the attributes of Tathagata. Since these are 
infinite and incomprehensible, the attributes also are infinite and in- 
comprehensible. 

Similarly all the infinite perceptions, passions and impressions are 
the attributes of the lord. 

The knowledge of the identity of all substances, qualities and 
actions with Tathagata is called the knowledge of Dharma, or Diarma- 
samvit, 

The earnest desire produced for the knowledge of Dharma is called 
tho Nirwkti-samvit, 

The precepts tanght by one who has the knowledge of Dharma 
are called the Pratidhana-samvit. There is another exlled trtha-samvit. 

One who is desirous of acquiring the four Samvits given above, 
should practise the great Samadhi. 

XXE. All Bodhisattvas should consider Tathfgata as nothing but an 
embodiment, Ripa, (senses and their objects). Ie should consider Tathé- 
gata os identical with the imperishable state of Riipa, and he should believe 
in the thorough and complete identity of these two, Ripa and Tathégata, 

Similarly he should believe firmly in the identity of the Tathigata 
with feelings, perception, passions and impressions. So that he should 
believe that pentaform matter is nothing but the Tathdégata. 

XXII, A Bodhisattva should preach before all creatures the know- 
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ledge of salvation, and should point out to them that merit, the root of 
all prosperity is the only means for the attainment of salvation. He 
should also explain to them what that merit consisted of. After doing 
these things, he becomes expert in the ways and means, and in a short 
time successfully a¢complishes the Samédhi to which there is nothing 
superior. 

XXIII. A Bodhisattva should learn to bo vigilant, and to conduct 
himeelf so as to acquire watchfulness. One whois thoroughly well-versed 
in the six Pdramitds acquires these qualifications. The following ten 
qualifications are acquired by those who acquire the Péramité of Dina or 
charity. (1) He subdues malice; (2) acquires a eclf-sacrificing spirit ; 
(8) affords enjoyments to all; (4) is born ina rich family ; (5) becomes 
Jarge-hearted ; (6) an object of affection to men; (7) the leader of 
the four assemblies ; (8) enjoys pleasure withont being addicted to it; 
(9) his hand and feet become soft; (10) the sole of his feet becomes 
smooth. 

XXIV, Following are the ten qualifications acquired by a Bodhi- 
sattva who has acquired the seeond Péramita or Sila, i. ¢., good conduct. 
(1) He completes his education ; (2) shapes his conduct according to the 
precepts of Buddha; (3) is not an object of censure to the wise; (4) 
never breaks his promise ; (5) cultivates knowledge ; (6) renounces the 
world; (7) endeavours to aitain nirvéna, 8 (?) (9) acquires Samadhi; 
(10) is never poor. 

XXV. Following are the ten qualifications acquired by one who 
is well established in Ksh&nti. (1) He is not burnt by fire; (2) not 
wounded by weapons; (3) never drowned in water; (4) not affected by 
poison ; (5) is protected by gods; (6) obtains the thirty-two signs of 
greatness ;* (7) is never overtaken by misfortune; (3) has an easy access 
to Brahmaloka ; (9) leads a happy life; (10) is always cheerful. 

Then follow enumerations of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas 
who have acquired the Paramités of Virya, Dhyfna, Prajné, &c., strength, 
meditation, spiritual knowledge, scholarship, habit of teaching, the 
doctrine of S’anyata or emptiness of the world, Samédhi, and the habit 
of living in forests. 

The Bodhisattva who has acquired true knowledge and has ehaken 
off all connection with mundane qualities acquires the five experiences in 
addition to the tenfold qualifications aforesaid. 

The five experiences are called nidhfnas or treasures: (1) of Buddha; 

* Bee my translation of the Lalita-Vistare, p, 142, 
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(2) of Dharma; (3) of Jpéna; (4) of purvantéparéata pratyntpanna-jodne ; 
the fifth is wanting. Seeing innamerable Buddhas in all directions is called 
the treasure of Buddha. Hearing the preaching of these Buddhas is 
called the treasure of Dharma. The acquirement of that knowledge is 
called the treasury of Jnéua by the virtue of which a Bodhisattva retains 
all moral precepts, teaches them to all creatures, and knows their real 
import. That experience by which thinkers obtain insight into the events, 
past present and future, is called purvantdpardata-pratyutpanna-jnd- 
nidhdna, (lit.) treasure of present, past and future. 

XXVI. The Lord said, “Chandraprabha, you should learn to long 
for entering the hermitage, leaving your empire and all your wealth behind, 
Then you should learn to shake off all connection with the gunas, to 
acquire Viveka and Kshénti, 7. ¢., trae knowledge and the mercies. You 
should hear of the great Samadhi, and sacrifice yourself for the benefit of 
others.” 

Some hundreds of kalpas ago, Dridhadantsa, a king of Jambu- 
dvipa, heard the great Samadhi from Tejoganardja, a Buddhas, He 
renounced the world and gave all that he hud to the Sugata and to 
beggars. 

XXVII. In this chapter are enumerated the fruits of hearing 
and of practising the great Samadhi, 

XXVIII. In order that be may learn the nature of Dharma 
a Bodhisattva should listen to, practise, accept, teach and inculeate 
the great Samidhi. One who is convinced of the nihility of all qualities 
Decomes the object of Sugata’s affection. 

XXIX. Not to perceive the purity of character, not to practice the 
Samédhi, not to inculeate knowledge, to serutinize the doctrine of mukti, 
and to know as it is the doctrine of the soul’s salvation is called tpari- 
graha or non-acceptance of all qualities. 

The experience by which a Bodhisattva, after displaying the power 
of working miracles, inculcates all the moral precepts to all creatures is 
called Pariéarma ov decoration of the great experience. One who 
desires the acquirement of the Parikarma and the Aparigraha should 
listen to &e. the great Samadhi. 

He only is Buddha who finds unity in the diversity of Dharma, 
inasmuch as in their character they are all Sunya or empty. 

XXX. A Bodhisattva, eagarly looging for the great Samadhi and 
for Bodhi knowledye, should believe in the doctrine of S dnyaté or 
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nihility, and should be careful in the worship of living or dead Tathé- 
gota. A Bodhisattva longing for mukti should worship the Tathdgatas. 
He should with a sonorous voice and with a heart melting at the suffering 
of others, proclaim the great Samddhi, for it alone can fix the mind in 

the Siinya, the cause of all qualities. When the Bodhisattva does this 
he is happy in salvation. In euch an enviable position he perceives nothing. 

Deeply engaged in Pranidhdnas and in the Anupalambha Samédhi, he 

delights himself and others with meditations, 

Innumerable kalpas ago, Ghoshadatta, saving the souls of millions, 
obtained the highest object of his wishes, viz., nirvéna, When king of 
Jambudvipa he determined to worship the great Sugata in a manner 
worthy of such a great potentate. Kshemadatta, a Bodhisattva, in the 
presence of the multitude assembled at the royal palace, thrust his right 
hand into o blazing fire, first wrapping the hand with cloth saturated 
with oil. Unmoved by the excruciating pain the Bodhisattva began 
eloquently to preach the Samadhi. 

XXXI. One who aspires after the great Samédhi and the Bodhi 
knowledge should act according to the following four moral injunctions. 
(1) He should distribute als for acquiring the knowledge of “ easy 
means” from Tathfgatas who know it. (2) He should try to learn it 
from those that have the Bodhi knowledge. (3) He should be ready to 
sacrifice bis own self for the good of those that love worldly enjoyments. 
(4) He vhould teach the knowledge of self to those that long for it. 

Achintya-pranidhéna-vigesha-samudgatarija, a Tathdgata, was the 
teacher of a religion which prevailed for millions of years. At last, the 
Bhikshus, the guardians of his faith, became hopelessly corrupt. With 
one noble exception, all of them cared only for their own worldly interests. 
They all died of loathsome diseases, But that honest Bhikshu became 
the preceptor of Jninabala, king of Jambudvipa. In the course of 
time, an abscess formed on the Bhikshu’s thigh. The disease was 
pronounced beyond the skill of medical men. Every one was sorry for 
the honest and faithful Bhiksha. ‘he king and his family were in 
great distress at the prospect of losing their preceptor. It was then 
announced to the king in a dream that the only medicine which could 
eure the Bhikshu was human flesh and blood; the blood to be used as 
an ointment, and the flesh as diet. This the king caused to be proclaimed 
all over his wide empire. But no one could be found willing to offer his 
own flesh and blood to the holy man. At length Jndnavati, the king’s 
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daughter, came forward, and cut ont a portion of flesh from her own 
thigh for the use of the royal preceptor. But there was still a diffi- 
eulty. The Bhikshu had scruples to take human fiesh. So it .was 
dressed privately, and served to him. He ate it unwittingly, and was 
cured. 

XXXII. Ananda asked the Lord why Bodhisattvas feel no pain 
even when their limbs are torn asunder, The Lord replied, as a 
worldly-minded man, every part of whose body is burning under the 
fire of sin, can feel pleasure without the fire being extinguished, he has 
no pleasure but in the pursuit of gain; so does a Bodhisattva, who is 
desirous of escaping from the burning fires of grief, birth and decrepitude, 
and longs to obtain nirvana, feel no pain from such trifling matters as 
the amputation of a hand, ora foot. 

The following story was cited in illustration of the preceding. At 
the time when Ratnapadma-chandra-vis’uddhabbyudgataraja obtained 
nirvéna, there lived a king named Suradatta, who reigned over the 
whole of Jambudvipa. His capital was at Ratnavati. He had eighty 
thousand wives, a thousand sons, and five hundred daughters. “At that 
time, the false faith in mantras and sacrifices of the Tirthikas prevailed. 
The Bodhisattvas, under the leadership of their great preacher Pushps- 
chandra, withdrew to a forest named Samanta-khanda. (A leaf here is 
lost in the MS.) 

Pushpachandra, by observing a fast of three days, converted 
millions to his faith. On the fourth day of his fasting he imparted 
Bodhi knowledge to millions at Ratnavati. On the fifth day he brought 
the queens to his faith. On the sixth the princes were converted. On 
the seventh day ho presented himself before the king, who was surrounded 
by his servants and the immates of his seraglio. At the appearance of 
the Bodhisattva the king’s followers fell prostrate at his feet. But other 
feelinga wero working in the king’s mind. He was surprised to find a 
stranger honoured so much in his presence. The Bhikshu’s comely 
person, his bewitching beauty, and his appearance before the inmates 
of the harem roused deep suspicion in the king, who, without any enquiry, 
ordered the Bhikshu to be killed by mutilation. His hands and feet were 
eeparated from his body, and his eyes were plucked out. A week later, the 
king happened to pass by the way where the murder had been committed. 
He found that putrefaction had not yet set in in the Bhikshu’s corpse : it 
looked as frech as ever. The king then became aware of his own folly. 
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He recognised in the Bhikshu some Tath4gata, and became the prey of 
remorse. 

“One who desires the great Samadhi, Ananda,” added the Lord, 
“should preach the religion of Tathdégata even at the risk of his life.” 

XXXII. When a Bodhisattva wishes to attain the excellent Bodhi 
knowledge he should listen to, practise, and preach, the greaf Sam&dhi. 

XXXIV. In order to obtain the knowledge of Bodhi, a Bodbi- 
sattva should sow the seeds of prosperity. 

Unnumbered ages ago Ganes'vara was a great Jina, and Varapuehpa 
a great king. The latter consecrated innumerable gardens to the honour 
of the Sugata. He used to distribute food to the followers of Ganes’ vara. 
He fell in, one day, with the Tathégata, and learned from him the greut 
Sam4dbi. With five hundred of his sons he renounced the world, and 
practised the religion of Tathégata. After the nirvéna of Ganes’vara 
people returned to their old superstition; but they were brought back to 
Buddha’s religion by Yas‘ahprabha. 

XXXV. “ You should,” said the Lord, “ learn to restrain your body. 
By so doing a Bodhisattva learns to be indifferent to all doctrines, is 
endowed with the thirty-two great signs and eighty subsidiary indications 
of greatness,* aquires the ten supernatural powers of a Tath4gata, the four 
wisdoms, the eighteen Vainikas, the doctrine of Buddha, the three delights 
of the Moksha, the four Vildras of Brahma, the four Pratisafivids, the 
thirty-seven inferences of Bodhi, forgiveness, doubt and discrimination. By 
restraining the body,-a Bodhisattva shrinks with horror from slaughter, 
theft, incontinence, falsehood, malicious speech, harsh words, contradic- 
tions, incoherent speech, robbery, murder, false notions, error, vanity, 
drugging, confining, obstructing, beating, threatening, piercing, anger, 
and covetousness. His hands and feet cannot be separated from his body, 
and if they be separated, he never feels weakened thereby. 

‘The three delights of Moksha are—the delight afforded by the 
knowledge of Nibility, the delight afforded by the knowledge that 
things are produced without a cause, and the delight that he has to per- 
form no samédhis any more. 

The four amusements (Vihéras), or those of friendliness (Maitri) 
of sympathy, (Karund) of delight, and of indifference. 

For the four Pratisafivits, vide chapter XX, p. 218. 

The thirty-seven inferences are the four associations (canses of 
memory), four destructions, four powers of working miracles, five senses, 
five powers, seven subordinates of Bodki, and the eight ways to these. 

© Vide my translation of the Lalita Vistars, p. 142. 
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Vis‘eshachailf, aking, obtained the knowledge of Kéyasafivars or 
the restraint of the body, from Jnénaprabha, s Tathagata, Kéyasafivara is 
only the entrance to better and nobler conditions. The disciple must try 
to think that his body is as pure and brilliant as the sky, and then he 
should try to identify these two things, the sky and his body- 

XXXVI. The next step to be taken by a Bodhisattva is to aim at 
the purity of physical actions, and at the restraint of speech (Vikea#vara). 
The latter shows the inactivity of existence in Nihility, the illusive nature 
of all things created, and that annihilation is the only truth, 

XXXVII. The restraint of mind, Manah-safvera, shows that the 
mind is unreal like a dream, an illusion, a mirage. From it men become 
fearless, worship Buddha, and learn a samadhi named Jv4lantarfbha. 

XXXVIII. Explanations of the following technical terms : 

The purity of action is aversion to the world which is merely an 
illusion, 

Arambhanasamatikrama, or abandoning of works; it is the giving up 
of all actions from the knowledge that they are unreal. 

Skandhaparijnd, or indifference to the Skandbas, is related to the 
Skandhas produced by the knowledge of their unreality. 

A'yatandpakarsha, or low estimate of the senses, is abandoning them 
from the conviction of their shadowy nature, 

Trishné-prahana, or want of ambition, is the refraining from all 
Dharmas. . 

Anuipddasdkshitkriya, or sight of things unborn, is the non-perception 
of the Dharmas, 

Kriydvatéra is not attempting the destruction of mundane pains 
arising from Virya. 

Hetudipand is the non-cessation of the Skandhas, 

Karmaphalathipranas'c is the destruction of the consequences of 
works which are illusive like dreams. 

Mérgabkdvand is the perception of the way to salvation, 

Tathigata-samabodhena is the knowledge of the teaching of all the 
Buddhas. 

XXIX to XLI wanting. 

XLIL The Lord having diseoursed upon the innumerable benefits to 
be derived by the practice of theGreat Samadhi, many millions of his hearers 
obtained the Bodhi knowledge, many resolved to obtain it, many longed to 
become Pratyeke Buddhas, and a change for the better was produced in all. 
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SAPTAKUMARIKA AVADANA stiss AHORATRAVBATA- 
NuS‘ANSA. 


ergata a GENT MATT TET | 

Substance, very inferior Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 84. Lines 
on a page, 10, Extent in élokas, 850. Character, Nagari. Date, Sm. 1985.=: 
Séka, 1750.= Nepalese Era, 949. Appearance, fresh. Verse. Generally correct. 

Description of a fast called Ahordtravrata, in praise of which 
story is told of seven Naga damsels who had been cursed to be born ag 
univalve shells, s‘ambzta. The description was given to Agoka by Upa 
Gupta, who said it had been before related by S’ékya himeelf, who attri- 
buted it to Vasubandhu, a Jina, who had heard it from the ancient 
Buddha Vipaéyi, Vasubandbu taught the rite to Indraprishtha, a king 
of Gandbavati, in the Purvavideha country. Although called ctordtra 
or ephemeral, the fast extended actually to two days and two nights, 
The proper place for performing it is the neighbourhood of 2 sacred pool, 
@ river, an ocean, a chaitya, or a temple. On the 13th of the waxing 
moon a temporary room or déarmés‘a/d haa to be erected, duly plastered 
with cow-dang, and decorated with four flags and an awning. On the 


flour of the room three diagrams of Dharmadhdtu are to be traced with 
riee-meal of different colours, and the night is to be passed in s fast, On 
the 14th, at midday, the three jewels are to be worshipped with fivefold 
offerings and appropriate mantras; the worshipper to break his fast by 
partaking of simple food in the afternoon. At dusk the place and the 
Chaitya are to be illuminated, and the worship repeated. On the 15th, or 
the fullmoon day, the worship is to be again repeated and the day passed 
in rejoicings with music and singing. 

King Indraprishtha was the first to perform the fast. Having 
observed it, he bad the good fortune to rule his kingdom with great easa 
and splendour, and then to enter the house of Jina. On this, Indra and 
other deities came to observe the ceremony of Ahoratravrata. In illustra- 
tion of the merits of the fast, Upagupta relates the following story : 

There was a large tank, named Chaitragarbha, in Magadha, where 
Gandharvas and Rishis used to perform the ceremony of Ahordtravrata, 
Eight* Néga damsels went to them to see the performance. The Rishis 
fell down insensible by inhaling their poisonous breath, After a while, 
however, they regained their senses, and cursed the damsels by saying: 
“Ye shall be born as shells, (samiéas) since you made us senseless by 
your poisonous breath.” On hearing the imprecation, the damsels pro- 

-pitiated the Rishis, who became sad at heart. 

The curse, however, was irrevocable, and the damsels, turned into 
shells, lived in a pond, After a long while, a fisherman visited the pond, 
and cast his net into the water to catch fish, but instead of fish he got 
only eight univalve shells. He brought the shells home, and gave them 
to his wife. The fisherman, having consumed all the eatables be had in his 
home, went out of the house. His wife, not having any. other article of 
food at hand, had to live on these eight shells, which she got boiled. The 
shells were all vivified in her womb, She became pregnant, and brought 
forth eight daughters in due time. When they grew up she sent them 
to market to sell fish. 
> One day, on the way, the eldest told to her sisters, “ Sisters, on 
account of the great sin we committed in our former life, we have been 
born in a low family; if we commit the crime of killing animals, 
we shall have again to suffer.” On this, they threw all the live 


© The text has the word ashts “eight,” and gives the names of the eight in detail, but 
‘the name of the work is saptakwmdri or seven damscla, In the absance of a second MS. to 
compare I cannot reconcile the inconsistency. 
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fishes into the water, and purchased some dead fishes instead of them, 
and, having sold the latter, gave the price to their mother. Or 
another cecasion, the fisherman’s wife, having killed some live fishe: 
sent her daughters to sell them. On the way, the sisters were urprieed 
to eee the dead fishes become alive, and threw them into the water. They 
then began to offer up their devotions to Buddha, whose temple was om 
the bank of the pond. Buddha, being propitiated, appeared before them, 
and through his grace they died on the seventh day after his appearance, 
and took their birth as daughters to king Krika, of Benares, Their namet 
then were :—The first, Vrati; the second Dharmavati; the third, 
Shubhamanjari; the fourth, Dhimatf; the fifth Netramanjari ; the sixth, 
Srimati; the seventh, Madanajabé; and the eighth, Vratamélé. Vrati, 
married to king Dharmadaksha, performed, in company of her hushand, 
the ceremony of Ahordtravrata, and at last retired to the house of Jina, 
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S’ARDULAKARNA AVADANA. 
WZ SRUTTTT | 

Substance, paper, 10 x 4. Folia, 87. Lines on a page, 10. Character, 
Négara, Extent in ‘Slokas, 1800. Date, Su. 1886. Appearance, decayed. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

Story of S’rdilakarya, in narrating which opportunity is taken 
to point out in detail the utter fatuity of relying on caste distinctions. 

The scene of the story is laid at Sravasti. When the Lord was once 
sojourning there, in the’garden of Andthapindada, Ananda, his favourite 
disciple, used daily to go to the city to collect alms. One dey, after 
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partaking of = repast in the residence of a householder, when he was 
returning to the hermitage, he felt thirsty. Seeing a girl, named Prakrit{, 
the daughter of a Chandal{, raising water from a well, he asked her for 
adrink, and was duly served. The girl was smitten by the appearance of 
the hermit, and as he could not be otherwise influenced, she besought 
her mother, who was proficient in charms and incantations, to bewitch 
him by her art. The mother prepared with cowdung, in the middle of 
the courtyard of her house, an altar, lighted a fire therein, and threw into 
it, one by one, 108 arka flowers (Calotropis gigantea), repoating a mantra 
each time. Ananda could not resist the force of this charm, and in the 
evening came to her house, and took his seat on the altar, while Prakrit{, 
in delight, was engaged in preparing a bed for him. The conscience of 
Ananda now smote him, and he began to ery, praying that the Lord may 
reacue him from his dangerous position. The Lord, perceiving by his 
miraculous power how his disciple was situated, recited a Buddha mantra, 
which immediately overpowered the incantations of the Chandéli, and 
Ananda returned to the hermitage. The Lord, thereupon, taught him the 
potent mantra whereby he could always overcome such evils, 

Matters, however, did not progress so satisfactorily as could be wished. 
The girl, disappointed at night, rose early the next morning, put on her 
finest apparel, and stood on the road by which Ananda duily went to the 
city for alms. Ananda came, and she followed him to every house he 
went for alms. This caused.a great scandal, and Ananda, followed by the 
girl, ran back to the hermitage, and reported the occurrence to the 
Lord. The Lord was then called npon to exercise diplomacy to save the 
character of his disciple. He said to Prakriti, “you want to marry 
Ananda, Have you got tho permission of your parents? Go, and get 
their permission.” This afforded but slight respite, for Prakriti soon 
returned from the city with her parents’ permission. The Lord then said, 
“Should you wish to marry Ananda, you must put on the same kind of 
ochre-coloured vestment which he uses.” She agreed, and thereupon her 
head was shaved, she was made to put on ochre-coloured cloth, divested of 
her vicious motives, and had all her former sins removed by the mantra 
called sarvadtirgati-fodkana-dhéragi, the destroyer of all evile, Thus 
did the Lord convert her into a Bhikshuni. 

This conversion created a serious commotion. R4jé Prasenajit and 
the Brahméns and Kshatriyas of Srivasti were greatly scandalised by 
it, and came to remonstrate with the Lord on his highly improper con- 
duct, The Lord knew their object, and explained the former history of 


Prakriti by reciting the following story: 
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Ins forest on the banks of the Ganges there dwelt Trisafiku, s Chay- 
dila, who was the chief of ten thousands of his caste men. He had, in 
& former term of existence, studied the Vedas, the Itihisas, the Sastras 
and other branches of knowledge, and remembered them in his present, 
life. He had a son named Sérdélakarna, and to him he taught all that he 
Femembered of his previous learning. The youth thereby became proficient 
in every accomplishment. Trisaiku thought of a Brahman, named 
Pushkerasiri, who had an only daughter, thoroughly accomplished, and 
in every way worthy of his son. Next morning, fellowed by a large ro- 
tinue, he proceeded to the abode of this Brahman, and was well received ; 
but when he made his request his host upbraided him for his presumption 
in asking the hand of a Brahman girl for a Chandéla youth, and this led 
to a long discussion on easte distinctions. 

Trisafiku said: “There is a marked distinction between ashes 
and gold, but there is nothing of the kind between a Brahman and a 
person of another caste. A Bréhman is not produced like fire by the 
friction of dry wood ; he descends not from the sky, nor from the wind, 
nor dves he arise, piercing the earth. The Brihman is brought forth 
from the womb exactly in the same way asa Chandila, When he dies 
he causes impurity exactly as other castes do: there is not the least 
difference in the case. Brahmans, longing for flesh-meat, commit most 
eruel sacrifices. They say that goats and the like, by being sanctifeed by 
mantras, go to heaven after slaughter. If this be the way to heaven, 
why don’t they send their fathers, mothers, sisters, and the rest to heaven 
by the same expeditions way ? Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaidya and Siédra are 
mere names, and imply no specific distinctions. All human beings have 
feet, thighs, nails, flesh, sides, and back exactly alike; there is not the 
slightest difference in any respect, and therefore there cannot be four 
different species. Even as boys, playing on the bighway, take a quantity 
of dust, and, dividing it into different parts, call one part water, another 
milk, another curds, another flesh-meat, auother ghi, and so on, but the 
dust does not thereby become any of those articles, so Bréhmag Se., 
are mere names, and do not imply four distinct species. In animals, like 
tho cow, the horse, and the like, there are marked differences in shape, and 
thereby the cow, the horse and the rest constitute distinct species. In the 
game way mangoes, hog-plums (Spordias magnifera), rose-apples, dates 
and the rest belong to different species ; but there being no difference of 
shape in Bréhmaps, Kshatriyas, &., there can be vo difference of 
species. Devas become Brilunags, Kshatriyas Yakshas, Vnisyas Niégas, 
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Sfidras Asuras. Had there been any truth in the doctrine of the Sruti 
that Bréhmans produce Bréhmans, and Vais'yas Vaiéyas, there would 
certainly have been some specific marks. Moreover, every member of 
the four castes can attain heaven by the merit of his own actions, and 
there is no let or hindrance with reference to particular castes; surely 
therefore there are no specific distinctions of castes. Among men those 
who plough paddy-fields, sow seeds, and raise crops are called Ksbatriyas, 
Those who, giving up marriage, retire to the wilderness, build huts of 
leaves, and there pass their days in contemplation, are called Brébmane. 
Among Briéhmans, those who go to the village and teach mantras are 
ealled Adhyépakas. Those men who, caleulating upon profit, undertake 
commercial transactions, are called Vais‘yas. Those who earn their 
livelihood by petty works are called S’édras. Those who feel disposed to 
conduct the work of chariots and of elephants get the name of Mataigas, 
Those who plough are called Karshakas. Those who trade are named 
Vaniks. Those who retire from home and accept asceticism are named 
Pravrajitas. Those who by their good conduct gratify people are called 
kings (Réjé). In none of these is there any specifie organic distinction.” 
By these and other arguments he silenced the Bréhman, who, thereupon, 
asked him, Do you know the Sévitri (Gayatri)” ? : 

Trigafku said, “Yes I do, and also the origin of it. A long time 
ago, a Rishi, named Vasu, married Kapilé, the daughter of a Nakehatra, 
By devotion to her he lost his vigour, and to regain it he repeated the 
Sfvitri: “ Bhur bhuvar yat savitur na kapilayd bhargo devasya dhimahi.” 
The Savitri of the Kshatriyas is: “ Om/ jatilastipaso-bhiitd gakanam 
vanamaéritd, fe.” That of the Vais’ya is “ O. chittamdhi sahite vaibya 
kanyakd, So.” That of the Siidra is “Om! atapah sutapah jivedaham 
varshasatam pasyedaham s/araddm s'atam.” 

The Bréhmay questioned Tris‘afiku about the Nakshatras, their 
positions, stars, &¢., about the planets, and many recondite questions 
about astrology and interpretations of omens ; to all which the interrogat- 
ed gave very satisfactory replies. The Brihman, thus overcome in every 
way, at last gave away, notwithstanding the opposition of his disciples 
and pupils, his daughter to S‘érdélakarna. 

“Now Bhikshus” said the Lord, “he who was Triéafikn then is 
myself now. My son is S‘4rdilakarna. This Ananda, son of Séradvati, 
is the Brahman Pushkarasér{, and the daughter of that Brihmay is 
Prakriti, the Bhiksbuni.” 
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The work professes to be s partof the Divya Avadina. It was 
translated into Chinese by Tchu-ja-hu, of the Western Tsin dynasty in 265 
A.D. Its Chinese name is She-tax-keen-king. M. Burnouf bas givin an 
abstract of the story in his Introduction to Indian Buddhism, pp. 205/. 
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No. B, 46. 


SARVATATHAGATOSHNYSHA-SITATAPATRA, 
auas PRATYANGIRA-KALPA. 


eararmaratefeararar wre veafiret | 

Substrnco, Nepalese paper, 7 x 3. Folia, 18. Lines on a page, 5, 
Extent in élokas, 200. Character, Newari. Date, N.S, 886. Appearance, 
old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras said to'have issued forth from between the 
eyebrows of the Lord when he was sojourning in the heaven of Indra, and 
was being worshipped by a large host of Devas, and the merit of wearing 
them, reciting them, or hearing them recited. The mantras are of the 
type of the mystic Vija mantras of the Hindus. 
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No. . 
SRAGDHARA-STOTRA. 


Sree | 

Substance, Nepaleso yellow paper, 8 x Binches. Folia, 12. Lines on 
a page, 8, Extent in dlokas, 120. Character, Niagara. Date, Sm. 1881. 
Appearance, decayed. Verse. Generally correct. 

A hymn in praise of Arya Téré. By Sarvajoa Mitre. The goddess 
appears to hold the same position among the Buddhists as she does 
among the Hindus. The name of the work is due to that of the measure 
in which it is written ; the measure comprises twenty-one syllables to the 
foot, broken into three equal parts by two gesuras. The author was a 
Buddhist monk of Késhmir. He was renowned for his unbounded charity. 
Having given away everything he possessed, he proceeded to king Vajra- 
mukuta. In the way he met a poor Brélman, who enquired of him the 
way to the home of Sarvajna Mitra. He said, “ Have you not heard that 
he has given away everything he possessed, and is now gone to the king ?” 
Tbe Bréhman, thereupon, heaved deep sighs in utter despair, and shed 
tears. Sarvajna Mitra consoled him, by saying, “ Never mind, come along 
with me, and I shall help you.” Subsequently he sold his own person for. 
its weight in gold to the king, and gave the proceeds to the Bréhman. 
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SRAGDHARA-TIKA. 
STATATAATTT | 
Substance, Nepalese paper, 8 x 8 inches. Folia, 59, Lines on a page, 


6. Extent in dlokas, 580, Character, Négara, Date, Su. 1881. Appearance, 
decayed. Prose. Generally correct. 


A commentary on the hymn noticed under the next preceding No. 
By Jinarakshita, a Bhikshu of the Mabé Vihara of Vikramas’ila Deva 
and spiritual guide of the king. 
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SRINGABHERE. 
werd | 
Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 14 x 4inches, Folia, 18, Lines on 


a page, 6. Extent in glokas, 540. Character, Newdri. Date, ? Appeare 
ance, old. Verse. Ineorrect. 


Descriptions of the Ckailyasaitvara and of the S'rifgabheri rites. The 
descriptions were given to As‘oka by Upagupta, who said they had 
been first narrated by the Lord himself at the request of S‘riputra. 
‘The first rite consists in dedicating one or more model chaityas daily, till 
the number comes up to a hundred thousand. The models may be of cow- 
dung, clay, sandstone, or metal according to the means of the dedicator. 
The direction for this rite hed been originally given by Vipas’y{ tos 


prince named Pradipaketu. When the above rite is performed for a month 
from the Ist of S’ravana (July-August), with the saccompaniment of 
the music from s golden horn and other musical instruments it is called 
S'rifigabherf. 

The origin of the rite is thus described :—-In the town of S’asiprabhé 
there reigned a king named Sifibaketu. His wife, Sulakshand, was 
greatly devoted to him, and frequently begged and prayed that he 
should abstain from hunting. The king did not listen tu her advice, and 
on his death, was born a buffalo. His wife was born in a Brébman 
family, and, through her previous virtuous deeds, remembered the history 
of her former life. Knowing the buffalo to be her husband, she followed 
him everywhere. Once she prayed to the Lord to retrieve her husband from 
his bratal condition, and the Lord advised, her what to do. One day the 
buffalo was destroyed and eaten up by some wild beasts, and a few bones 
and the horns were all that were left behind. The faithful wife cast the 
ones into the river, brought water in the horns to wash the spot where 
the buffalo had fallen, and, washing the spot, buried whatever fragments 
she found and the horns, and erected a chaitya over them with river sand, 
For thirty days successively she worshipped this chaitya with the utmost 
reverence and devotion. On the twenty-first day a crystal chaitya came 
down from heaven, and entered the sandy one. The place became surround- 
ed by a moat and seven successive lines of ramparts. The horns were 
changed into gold. Within this crystal chaitya a chamber became 
manifest, and from the golden horns within it came out a handsome 
young man, Dharmas‘ila, who took the woman by the hand, and claimed 
her as his wife, He was subsequently elected by the people king of the 
country, when he sssumed the name Bhadras‘rifigi, and his devoted wife 
was known by the name of Rdpavati. 

The work professes to be a chapter of a work named Chitravifis’ati 
Avadina, 
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s8/RINGABHERIVRATAVADANA. 
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Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4} inches. Folia, 19, Lines ona 


page, 10. Extent in élokas, 450. Character, Newéri. Date, N.S. 848, 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 


An amplified version of the story given in the last preceding 
notice. The work professes to be a part of the Vratévaddna-mflé. 
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No. B, 21. 
SUCHANDRA AVADANA, 


generat | 

Bubstance, Nepalese paper, 113 x 4 inches. Folia, 15, Linesona 
page, 7. Extent in slokas, 300. Character, Newdri. Dates N. 8. 245. 
Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A story in praise of the Vasndhéré rite. Suchandre, @ man of great 
wealth and numerous progeny, was engaged in commerce, and some of his 
children held high offices under government. His youngest son was very 
vicious ; he lost his share of the patrimony by bad speculations in loans, 
and by the advice of a wicked man stole two bricks from a chaitya, and 
placed them at the entrance of his room. This was followed by fraternal 
feuds, loss of wealth, and total dispersion of the family. Suchandra wished. 
to go and see the Lord, but he had nothing at home wherewith to buy fit 
offerings for him. His wife found a bit of iron chain at the mouth of 
arat-hole. With this he bought a few flowers, and repaired to the Lord. 
The Lord, gratified by his devotion, directed Lim to perform tho Vasu- 
dhéra rite, whereby he regained his former wealth and inflaence, and 
prospered in every way. The rite should be undertaken on the Srd of 
the wane in the month of Bhadra, or of Mégha, and repeated every month 
fora year. The rite consists in bathing in a river, putting on clean 
clothes, filling a pitcher with pure water over which the mantra of Vasu- 
ahérd has been repeated, placing the pitcher on kus'a grass spread on a 
pure spot, and then worshipping in the pot the goddess Vasudhéré. At 
the same time the mantra of Vasudh4ré should be worn as au amulet on 
the person, and reverentially repeated many times and duly worshippod 
every morning, noon and evening. The charm begins with the words 
Om! namo bhagavate vajradhare sdgaranirghosha tuthigute, Se, 
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No. B, 81. 
SUGATA AVADA'NA. 


“ik 
Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 18 x 3} inches. Folia, 54. Lines 
ona page, 6, Extent in élokas, 550. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. 
Verso. Incorrect. . 
Stories relating to an ancient Buddha named Vasubendhu, 
Conrents: (I.) When Lord Sfkya Sifha sojourned on the crest of 
a hill named Kanakagiri, he was, one day, seen engaged in the per- 
formance of the Samfdhi called Lokasandarsana or survey of the unis 
‘verse, and in course of it a flame issued forth from between his eye- 
brows. This flame enlightened twenty-eight thousand Buddhist sacred 
places, and the inhabitants of hell all came up to behold the wonder. 
Greatly surprised at this, Maitreya enquired of Manjus‘ri the cause of it. 
30 
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Mapjus‘ri replied that in former times there lived a Tathigata, named 
Varaprabha, who first performed this Samfdhi, and after it he bestowed 
the perfect Bodhi knowledge to millions, and converted king Ajita and 
his eight cons, and seeing that Sékya now performed the same Samédhi, 
he too will expound the same religion, (II.) After performing the 
Samédhi, Sikya invited Maitreya and related to him the story a king 
named Indraprishtha, who reigned at Gandhavati, in the Uttara Videha 
country, This king once dreamed that Vasnbandhu, a Bodhisattva, was 
seated on a throne in his court, and expounded the Buddha . religion. 
Thereupon he invited that saint from the town of Vikrama, in the 
Vibfra country. (III.) On the arrival of the saint, the king solicited 
of him the true means of salvation. The instruction given by the 
saint comprised mercy to creation, abstinence from theft, ervelty, con- 
cupiscence, &. (IV.) The king then enquired how if was that some 
people became rich, others poor; some learned, others stupid; some 
healthy, others diseased ; some went to heaven, others to hell; and so 
forth, The saint replied that these wore the results of former works, 
Tt was through the deserts of former works that beings were born as 
gode, mammals, birds and insects, and. experienced the fruits of their 
own actions. Those who, through ignorance, fear, cupidity, or enmity, 
&ill animals go to the hell called sanjiva, while those who kill wild 
animals by setting fire to forests repair to the burning hell called Zapana. 
(V.) Qn the other hand those who, keeping the three jewels foremost 
before them, sow the seeds of virtue, never suffer from disease, decay, 
distress, and grief. The three jewels are the ever-felicitous, the unde- 
eaying, the all-pervading spiritual home of Jina. On the king enquiring 
how the three jewels could be kept foremost, the snint dilated on the merits 
of establishing Vihéras and Chaityas, and consecrating therein the em- 
blems of the jewels. (VI.) He then dwelt upon the characteristics of 
the Safigha, and on the merit of employing well-born, well-behaved, well- 
disposed, intelligent youths to the service of the Safigha, (VII.) The 
saint then repaired, along with the king, to Benares to establish Vibdras 
there. (VIII.) The king invited Bodhisattvas and other esintly person- 
-ages to be present at Benares on the occasion of his establishing Vihdras, 
(IX.) The reception of the guests at Benares. (X.) The feast given 
to them. (XI) On the merits of presenting particular articles to Tathé- 
gates. (XII) On prayers addressed by the king to the gueste, and his 
retarn home. 
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No. B, 20. 
SUKHAVATI-VYUHA. 


were: t 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 18 x 4 inches. Folia, 37. Lines on a page, 
7. Extent in dlokas, 500. Character, Newéri. Date, P Appearance, 
old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

Description of a transcendentally pure and suspicious region called 
Sukhévat{.. When the lord was at Gridharakita hill, near the town of 
Réjagriha, Ananda asked the Lord for an account of the great Tathé- 
gatas who had, in former ages, acquired the most perfect organs. The 
Lord in reply said, one of the earliest was Dipafkara, next to him Pra- 
thpavin, next Gandha, and next Lokes’vara. During the ministry of 
the last a Bhikshu, named Dharmikara, expressed s desire that of 
should be a Tathégata in a region where life was long, where there was 
no hell, no euffering, no disease, no ignorance, and no evil of any kind, 
This prayer wes fulfilled, he attained perfection, and lived in the region 
of Sukhfvati, where the presiding Buddha was Amitébha, so named 
because there was no limit to his effulgence. The region is full of 
gardens, flowers, singing birds, lakes and everything that could make 
up the beau-ideal of perfection in the estimation of the Buddhists. 

This work was translated into Chinese by Hiouen Thsang of the 
Tang dynasty ; its Chinese name is Tching-tsan-seng-t’o-fo-shih-shau- 
king. Beal’s Catalogue, p. 24. 
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No. B, . 
SUMAGADHA AVADANA. 


TAPIA, | 

Substance, palm leaves, 12 x ifinches. Folia, 22, Lines on a page, 6 
Extent in dlokas, 350, Character, Newari. Date, |? Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

Story of Sumfgadhé, daughter of Anfthapindada, a rich banker 
of S'rfvasti, The young lady had been given in marriage to Vrisha- 
bhadatta, son of Sus‘ila, a banker and rich householder of Pundra- 
vardhana, When dwelling with her husband, she was once asked if she 
knew of any very great teacher in existence. She said, “Yes, I know 
the Lord Buddha, bright as the champaka flower, and of profound 
learning; he is now dwelling in my father’s garden, and is the greatest on 
earth.” She then spoke in high praise of the saint. Vrishabhadatta asked 
her, “ Can you show him to me?” Sumégadhé replied, “ Collect, sir, the 
materials for a good feast, and I shall show him to you.” 

She then repaired to the top of the house, drew s circle on the 
roof towards the side where the Lord was, and, respectfully offering a 
handful of flowers and a little water, said, “O thou most merciful, deign 
to favour me with thy presence !” 

Through the miraculous influence of the Lord, the flowers and the 
water rose high in mid-air, and like a flight of geese passed on west- 
wards for six hundred and forty miles and fell at the feet of the Lord 
at the Jetavana garden. The Lord received them very graciously. On the 
following morning, along with Ajnitakaundinya, S‘ériputra, Maugha, 
Mahékés’yapa and others among his chief disciples, the Lord miraculously 
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passed on through the sky, and appeared at midday before his devotee. 

Sumégadhé worshipped him with every mark of respect and veneration, 

and entertained his retinue with lavish hospitality. The people of Pugdra- 

vardhana crowded round the Lord, and received benedictions and advice. 

One of the congregation asked how it was that the Lord was so merciful 

to Sumigadbé ? and in reply the Lord said, this is not the only occasion 

when he had been so, he had been sobefore. In the 20th Kalpa, when men 
lived for a thousand years, Kés’yapa was the Buddha. He dwelt in the 

Deer Park at Benares, At that time Kyiki was the reigning king, whose 

daughter was named Kénchanamilé, The king dreamt some unpleasant 

dreams, and the expounders of dreams in hia court recommended that the 
flesh of the most prized being on the earth should be given away in a feast 
to avert the consequences of the evil dreams, This implied Kénchana- 
mali, who was the most beloved being in the kingdom, and the king 

could not listen to such a proposition. “ Rather” said he, “ that I 

should die immediately, or lose all my kingdom, than allow any evil to 

befal my dearest daughter.” The king’s grief brought the daughter 
to the place, and she advised that her father should abide by the advice 
of the Lord Kfs'yapa. The king did so, taking Kénchanamélé with him. 

Ké4s'yapa expounded the dreams, and assured him and his daughter that 

no evil would befal them. 

Tho Bhikshus then enquired what was the cause of Kénchanaméli’s 
having been born with a chaplet of jewels on her head? Thereupon 
the Lord said in a former life the lady, born as a poor woman, had 
respectfully offered an iron garland to the Chaitya of a Pratyeka 
Buddha, and through the merit thereof had been blessed to be born with 
a chaplet, and she who was the poor woman, was born as Kanchanamilé, 
and was now born as Sumégadhé. 

A different version of this story occurs in the Avadéna-bataka, 
ante, p. 78, 
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SUPRABHATA-STAVA. 


gmiraga: | 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 88. Lines on s page, 
7. Extent in élokas, 700. Date, N.S. 932. Appearance, old, Verse, In« 
correct. : 

A collection of 49 hymns by different authors in praise of S‘ikys 
and other Buddhas and saints. The hymns are addressed to—1, Das‘abala ; 
2, Sakya as bhattéraka, by Yasodbard ; 3, the mercy of Avalokiteévara ; 
4, Dharmadhatu; 5, MahSbuddha; 6, on the feet of Avalokiteévara; 7, 
Dharmadhétu, in another measure; 8, Végis’vara; 9 Buddha; 10, the 
ten guardians of quarters; 1) Buddha, in another measure; 12, Avalo- 
kites'vara, by R4jé Protépamalla; 13, Chaitya of Dharmadhétu; 14, 
Séradé; 15, For redemption from hell; 16, Vajramahékéla; 17, Devas’ 
100 names; 18, Five Tathigatas; 19, Vajrayogini; 20, Véni; 21, 
Avalokites’vara’a rosary; 22, Prayer to Avalokites’'vara; 23, Ananta, 
the Négaking ; 24, Lokes'vara; 25, Avalokites’vara, by Chandradanté ; 
26, Ditto, by Chandrika Bhikshuni ; 27, Mah&buddha, in another mea- 
sure; 28, Dharmadhitu ; 29, Mafigalé; 30, Vasuki, the Niga king; 
81, Lokes‘vara; 82, Ditto for redemption from hell; 33, Ditto; 84, 
Avalokiteévara as the dweller of Patéla; 35, Buddha on the discom- 
fiture of Mara; 36, Names of the Nakshatras; 37, Ditto of the signs 
of the Zodiac; 33, Ditto of the Yétrés; 39, Ditto of Yogas; 40, 
Ditto of the six Péramitfis; 41, Sixteen stanzas on Adbyeévara; 42, 
14 stanzas on the diagram called Vajradhatu ; 48, 25 ditto on Dharma- 
dhétu; 44, 10 ditto on the knowledge of the original; 45, 44 ditto 
on perception ; 49, 34 ditto on affection; 47, 25 ditto on gratitude; 48, 
5 ditto on the 5 Tathégatas; 49, Verses addressed by S’ékya to Man- 
jus'ri. 
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No. B, 
SORYAPRAJNAPTI-TIK A, 
adianfactat | 
Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches, Folia, 228, Lines ons 


page, 15. Extent in élokas, 6,000. Character, Nagara. Date, Appear- 
ance, old. Prose. Generally correct, 


A commentary on a work on the motions of the sun and the 
moon, on the increase and decrease of the durations of days and nights, 
and on other astronomical phenomena. By Malayagiri. 
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No. B. 9, 
SUVARNA-PRABHASA. 


grime: | 

Substance, paper, 163 x 3} inches. Folia, 84. Lines in each page, 6. 
Date, f Extent in élokas, 1,845. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. 
Incorrect, Prose and verse, 

The philosophy of Nihilism developed in the course of describing 
the merits of a certain mystic formula named Suvarna-prabhisottama, The 
codex is incomplete, and comprises only the first twenty chapters, each of 
which is called a parivarta. The work was translated into the Chinese 
language by Dharmatatein of the northern Liang dynasty (circa, 502— 
565 A, D,), and published under the name of Kin-kwong-ming-king. 
The Chinese have also an abstract of this work in two volames under the 
name of Kin-kwong-ming-wan-ku. (Beal’s Tripithaka, pp. 15 et 99.) 

Contents, I.—Once on a time the Lord was residing on the Gridhra- 
kita hill, when Lakshmi, Sorasvati and other goddesses sat around him, 
Many Devas, Nigas, Yakshas,and Rakshasas were also present, The Lord 
was contemplating on the essence of religion (wa#amq), which is perceptible 
only to the profoundest of Buddhas. Ananda asked him as to what were 
the religious duties of Bodhisattva congregations, The Lord suid, “whoever 
hears, preaches, sympathises with, or honours the great sitra Suvarnapra- 
bhésottama, obtains the substance of all Samadhi residing in the breasts 
of the purest of Bodhisattvas, and is followed and protected by the gods 
with great attention.” He then, by way of enumerating the benefits to 
be derived from the mantra, gave a summary of the work under notice. 

I1.—When the Lord was on the aforesaid hill, Ruchiraketu, a Bodhi- 
eattva, was at Rajgriha. He had worshipped millions over millions of 
Buddhas, The germ of everything good was ingrained in hie soul, and 
be had a thorough knowledge of all the doings of ancient Buddhas. 
All of a sudden a strange thought crossed his mind— How is it,” 
thought he, “that Siékya Muni should live for eighty years only ?”” 
Thus mosing he was startled at the sudden transformation of bis cell 
into a splendid drawing-room studded with gorgeous gems of different 
colours. Four jewelled thrones were seea on the four sides of the room, 
with four great Buddhas seated on them. High on the eastern thtone 
sat Akehobbys; on the southern Ratnaketu ; on the western Amitéyuk ; 
and on the northern Dundubbis’vara. Other Tathagatas, too, were there. 
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The brillianey of their persons illuminated the whole city of Réjagriba, 
and extended even to the loftiest of the three thousand great regions, 
Now the sight of the blind was restored; the deaf gained the power of 
hearing; memory was restored to those that had lost the balance of 
their mind. Astonished at this transformation, Ruchiraketu, saluated 
his celestial guests, but still remained musing on the short span of S’ékya 
Muni’s life. The Buddhas, perceiving his anxiety, addressed him in the 
following manner,: “O thou of noble birth, do not think that there is 
‘any one ynder the sun, who can measure the length of S’ékya Muni’s life. 
‘We know of no euch person. It is easier to count the individual 
drops which fill the ocean, than to measure the long period of his 
existence, No one can form an idea of the period of a Jina’s life.” 
Then Devaputras of all conceivable forms, Yakshas, Nagas, Gan- 
dharbas, and Bréhmanas, such as Kaundilya and others, made their 
appearance in the assembly. They had heard the sound of Siékya 
Mani’s great Nirvana. Kaundilya fell at the Lord’s feet, and asked of 
him a boon, The Lord remained silent. Then o scion of tho race of 
Litea, Sarvasattvapriyadarshana by name, with a presence of mind mira- 
vulously obtained, answered for the Lord. He told Kaundilya that he 
was authorised by the Lord to grant him any boon that may be asked. 
Kaundilya asked for a very small fraction of the elements of which the 
Lerd’s body was composed, to the extent even of a mustard seed, in order 
that he might worship it when the Lord would be away, and, thereby 
obtain the lordship of heaven, He said he knew that the Suvarna-prabhésa 
Stitra would ensure that; but it was extremely difficult. even for the 
S'rivakas and Pratyeka Buddhas to learn it, and so there was no easy 
method of obtaining the sovereignty of heaven, except the worship of the 
Jord’s elements. The Litsakumaéra replied to him in the following terms: 
“The smallest fraction of the Lord’s elements, even to the extent of a 
mustard seed, would be recreated at a time when flowers of their own 
accord would cross the stream of the Ganges, when crows would grow 
red and cuckoos white, when the blackberry would grow to the size of 
a palm frnit, and date trees would bear the bloseoms of mangoes.” 
Ruchiraketu and the congregation were glad to perceive from this 
that the duration of S‘ékya Munis’ life was immeasurable. 
TiL.—Ruchiraketu dreamt a dream. He sew a kettle-dram made of 
gold, and bright ae the sun, and assemblages of numberless Tathigatas 
nda Brihmana sounding it. He heard the githé they were chanting 
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in harmony with the sound of the drum. Awakening from his sleep 
Ruchiraketu proceeded to the lord at the Vulture peak and prayed. 

IV.—The prayer of Ruchiraketu was as follows : 

“ Let the drum of Suvarna-prabhéea scare away the mundane pains | 
of all sorts from the three thousand regions! May the people of this 
world be relieved from pains arising from vice, as well as those who 
dwell in the region of Yama! May they also be relieved from penury 1” 

V.—The Lord related an anecdote to the family divinity (Kuladevaté), 
of Bodhisattvas. He said, there lived in former days a king named 
Bhujendra, who prayed all the Tathigatas present, past and future, in the 
following manner: “TI salute the Jinas ; I shall worship the Jina-safighs ; 
I shall worship the tranquil, the pacified, the pure, the great Muni, radiant 
with the lustre of gold.” 

VI.—The Lord continued, “ The principles of the absolute negation 
of existence have been explained at length in various Siitras. They are, 
as a matter of policy, now published in sn abridged form, so that ail 
creatures may learn how the body is nothing more than a deserted village. 
I now instruct you in the means of acquiring the knowledge of Nihility. 
The senses are like theivesin abattle-field. They know not each other, 
though they are in the same village. The sense of vision is ranning: 
after form alone, that of audition after sound, that of smell after smell, of 
taste after taste, and of touch after touch. The fickle mind busies itself 
only with enjoyable objects. The mind, dwelling on the senses which are 
like theives in a buttle-field, is never after the deserted village. The 
human body to which the senses adbere is insentient—unsubstantial. It 
owes its origin to the residua of former perceptions. This material 
frame which creatures obtain in conseqnence of their doings in former 
existences is full of sputum, urine, feces and worms. It is thrown away 
asa piece of wood at the end of life. Nonentity is the origin of every- 
thing. Alfanimals and all the attributes of things have their origin 
in perception, through Avidyé or false notions. These attributes are 
sometimes existent, and sometimes non-existeut. Therefure it is my 
opinion that these attributes are founded on deceptive perception, Rend 
asunder, O Bhikshus, with the sword of trae knowledge, the fooling, the 
six senses, the form, the name, the knowledge and notion, and hold 
fast the attribute of Bodhi which is grand non-existence.” 

VIL—The Lord explained in the course of his conversation with 
Vais'ravane, Dhbyitaréehjra, Viridhaka, and Virdpéksha, the four great 
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Mahfréjas, the merits of hearing, reading, and bearing on the person the 
great Sitra Suvarna-prabhésa. 

VILI.—The goddess Sarasvati, covering one of her shoulders with 
her outer garment, and placing her right knee on the ground, with folded 
hands asked the Lord’s permission to wind up the net of illusions, spread 
round the chanter of the sutra (Dharmmabbénaka), to grant him the 
Dhirani, and to show him the light of trae knowledge. “I shall,” said 
she, “restore the words or consonants that may have dropped from the 
great Stitra. I shall grant him the Dhérani that his memory may not fail. 
I shall teach him the mode of holy bathing which will enable the great 
Sfitra to endure for a long time on earth, sowing the seeds of immense 
good, which will enable numberless creatures to cultivate their intellect, to 
Jearn various S dstras, and to acquire immeuse merit.” ‘The ritual of the 
bathing is thus given. Orris root, yellow orpiment, Trigonedia corniculata, 
Sirisha, and Accacia suma should be pounded when the Pushya asterism is 
on the ascendant, and a mystic formula is to be repeated a hundred times 
during the operation. Then a circle is to be drawn with cowdung, and 
the powder above described, with pearls, flowers and honey, is to be placed 
init in a golden vessel. Four righteous men and girls with suitable 
decorations are to be employed on the spot. The fume of fragrant 
resins and the consort of five musical instruments are indispensable 
tothe ceremony. The golden vessel is to be decorated with parasols, 
standards and flags. Its boundaries are to be set by the recitation of 
the mantra Ake nayane hilt hili gile khile avékd. Then the votary is 
to bathe, believing in the Lord, and chanting the following mantra: 
Sugate bigate Vigatavati, &. “ When a reciter, or hearer, or a writer of 
the Suvarna-prébhasa will have bathed in the aforesaid manner, I shall,” 
said the goddess, “for his good remain with the Devas in the sky, and 
sweep away all sorts of diseases and distempers from his neighbourhood.” 
So saying the goddess sat aside. The Lord praised her determination, 
and Kaundilya extolled her good intentions, 

1X.—Mahédevi saluted the lord, and said, “I shall aleo, my Lord, 
serve such 8 Bhikshu. He shall be supplied with beds, cushions, vest- 
ments and alms-bowls. Those who will listen to the great Stitra will 
romain in the enjoyment of terrestrial and celestial happiness for millions 
and millions of kalpas. Wherever Ratua-kusumagunasgara-vaidiryya- 
kanaka giri-suvarna-kipcbana-prabhdsa-s’ri, = Tathdgata, went, and 
wherever he cast his eyes, there all creatures obtained affluence at my 
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hands. He shall be worshipped. I shall, by the power of the great 
mantra Suvargseprabhdsa, increase the wealth of those that read it. 
Therefore those who desire wealth, should remember the following 
mantra—Pratipirnavare samantagate, &. ; and prosperity will certainly 
present herself at the instant when in a vihéra, or a forest, cushions, 
aromatics, flowers, &c., are placed in the midst of a circle made of cow- 
dung to his honour. 

X.—Mantras for the adoration of Tathdgatas. 

XI.—Drigh4, the presiding goddess of the earth, then offered to 
make the country prosperous in which the great mantra would be either 
known or preached. The Lord was very glad. He said “ Any creature 
who would hear a line, nay a word, of the great mantra shall, after death, 
he born in the Trayastrifis’a and other celestial regions. 

XII.—Sanjaya, the commander-in-cbief of the Yakshas, who had 
twenty-eight great leaders under him, then offered to protect any one 
who would learn, or even hear one verse, nay one hemistich, of the great 
mantra Suvarna-prabhdsa. He offered not only to protect him, but also 
to make him prosperous. 

XIII.—When the Lord was. on the Gridhrakite hill, Baladaketa 
asked his son Ruchiraketu, after he was anvinted king, “do you know 
the science of goverament known as Devendrasamaya ?” Then, without 
waiting for a reply, he proceeded, saying, ‘I learnt it from my father 
Varendra. Brahmendra first promulgated it on the mount Vajraprékdra. 
Those kings are partial incarnations of the thirty-three Devardjas who 
protect the good and punish the vicious, and thereby establish virtue 
und destroy sin. No king should overlook erims, as such conduct is 
certain to increase vice, produce fraud aud dissension, and court invasions 
from foreign powers. No king should displease the gods, for when the 
gods are angry, epidemics, bereavements, and invasions are sure to 
follow. Kings should be impartial, for if they have a predilection for 
ain, many will follow their example, cheating and fraud will increase, 
and the kings will be doomed to perdition. Therefore, my son, govern 
the kingdom according to the rules of the Devendra-snmayarija 
Dharma.” The principles of good government are detailed at consider- 
able length. 

XIV.—Susambhava was a king when Ratnas‘ikha was the Lord of 
the earth, His capital was Jinendraghosha. Onee he saw in a dream 
Batnochchaya, a reciter of religion, reciting the great Sdtra, He awoke, 
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, 
went in search of him, and found him repeating the great mantra in 
his house, The king heard it, and was purified. 

XV.—Whenever a householder, or a woman of family, may be 
desirous of obtaining the knowledge of Buddhas, past, present and future, 
and of worshipping the Lord, he or she should hear and preach the 
great mantra Suvarpa-prabhésa. 

XVI.—Bodhisattve-samuchchays, a Kuladevaté, asked the Lord why 
the ten thousand Devapntras headed by Jvalandénanta were instructed by 
the Lord in the Bodhi knowledge immediately on their arrival at the 
monastery from the Trayastrifisa heaven? Three of these obtained the 
knowledge of perfect Bodhi. In one of the innumerable past kalpas, a good 
man named Ruchiraketu flourished in the region named Suvarnaprabhésita, 
and there obtained perfect knowledge. Suvarnaratnikarachhatrakdta and 
Suvaryajambudhvaja-kiénchandbba flourished in succession in the region 
called Virajadhvaja. They preached and established the good religion in 
that region. After the demise of the last, a young man, named Rupyaketu, 
obtained the knowledge. But none of these Devaputras ever renounced 
the world, nor were they proficient in the six piramitds, how was it then 
that they were able to acquire the knowledge? The Lord said they were 
votaries of Suvarpa-prabbfsa, and that was the secret of their succeas. 

XVII.—In one of the innumerable past kalpas a Tathégata, named 
Batnas‘ikha, was born. After his demise, when the good religion was 
renouneed by men, there was born a king, named Sures’varaprabha. He 
had a banker named Jatindhara, a man well versed in the knowledge of 
the pulse and of all the branches of the science of medicine. He had 
son named Jalavéhana, who was very handsome and accomplished. 
During the reign of the irreligious king Sures’varaprabha his subjects 
were afflicted with various diseases, The only medical assistance pro- 
curable was from Jatindhara, who was extremely old, blind, and unable 
to move a step without support. Jalavéhana was deeply afflicted by 
the sufferings of these men. He learned the science of medicine from his 
father, and then cured his neighbours of their disorders. 

XVIIL—Jalavébana had two sons, Jalémbara and Jalagarbha, 
by his only wife Jalémbugarbhé. When he was passing in company 
with his eons by a tank inhabited by ten thousand fishes, it was on the 
point of being dried up. The presiding deity of the tank half dis- 
covering herself before the physician, implored his assistance to protect 
the lives of the fiches, Jalavéhans, finding no water in the vicinity, 
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plucked leayes and branches, and threw them on the water, so that 
the small quantity of water in it may be protected from the scorching 
heat of the sun. He found at a great distance a river named Jalégamé6 ; 
but he was sorely distressed for want of means to convey the water. 
At last he succeeded in procuring twenty elephants from the king 
Sures'varaprabha. By the help of these elephants he filled the tank 
with water, and supplied the fishes with plenty of food. When the fishes 
were made all comfortable, Jalavéhaua, standing knee deep in the water, 
offered a prayer to the Lord, and begged that whoever hears the Lord’s 
name at the time of death may be born in the Trayastrifisa heaven. 
With this prayer he repeated the mantra—Namastasmai bhagavate 
ratna-dikhine, &, He then taught the fishes some of the most abstrase 
doctrines of the Buddhist religion, and returned home. The fishes died 
that very night, and were born in the aforesaid heaven. Sures'varaprabha, 
in one of his subsequent: existences was Dandapéni, Jatindhara was S’uddho- 
dans, Jalambugarbhé was Gopi, Jalavéhana was the Lord himself, 
Jalémbara and Jalagarbha were Rahula and Ananda. The ten thousand 
Devaputras with Jvalandnanta for their chief, who were blessed with the 
Sambodhi knowledge, were the fishes that had beard the name of the 
Lord Ratnas‘ikhi from the Lord, and the divinity of the waters was the 
goddess Bodhisattva Samuchchaya, at whose request the Lord gave the 
above explanations. 

XIX.--A Bodhisattva should sacrifice his own body for the good 
of others, The Lord in the course of his perambulation through the 
country of the Pénchélas, entered a forest. He sat upon a grass plot, 
and struck the earth with the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet. 
Thereupon a great stapa made of gold, rubies, sapphires and precious 
stones rose like an aparition. The Lord ordered Ananda to open the 
doors of the stépa. Ananda opened them, and found bones covered over 
with jems. The Bhikshus honoured them with salutation at the command 
of the Lord, and then the Lord, at the request of Ananda, gave the 
following history of the holy bones. “There lived formerly a king 
named Mahdraths. He had three sons, Mabéprénada, Mahédeva and 
Mahasattvavén, The king went to the forest. Rambling about his sons 
chanced to come to a secluded part of the forest. There they found a 
tigress who had by ber side good looking cubs about seven or eight days 
old, but che looked sorely distressed for want of food, for she seamed to 
have had none since their birth. Mahddeva asked, ‘ who is there that 
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ean sacrifice hie ownself for this poor tigress, so famished, and in so much 
distress.” 

Mahdsattvaran replied, “It is indeed difficult for us, self-seeking, 
narrow-minded mortals, to sacrifice ourselves for the good of others; 
but to great minds who are bent upon doing good to others at any risk, 
it is a task of no great difficulty.” So saying ha thought within himself 
that a better opportanity for offering his body, so full of impurities, in the 
cause of others, might not arrive in the conrse of his life. So musing 
he bade adiea to his brothers, and offered his body to the tigress. His 
mind was foll of hope. He thought he would obtain Bodhi knowledge, 
bave sympathy for all, and prove the means of saving millions from 
dangers of the mundane life. The tigress recognised a groat Bodbi- 
eattva in him, and did not touch his body. The Bodhisatva thought 
the tigress was too weak to kill him, and so, cutting his own throat 
with a piece of bamboo, fell before her. She despatched his flesh and 
blood almost in no time. The princes were surprised at the spirit of 
eelf-sacrifice that. actuated their brother, and went admiring home to tell 
the mournful news to their father. The whole royal family was in mourn- 
ing, and came to the spot where lay the earthly remains of the magnani- 
mous soul, After loud lamentations, the king caused the bones to be buried 
in golden boxes, and raised a stipa upon them. 

“Tam, O Anands, the prince Mabdsattvavan. I obtained by means 
of these bones the great Bodhi knowledge which nothing can equal,” 

XX.—Then a large number of Bodhisattvas, with folded hands, 
praised Snvarna-ratnékara-chhatraketu in the following words: “Thou 
hast, O Lord, sacrificed thy body which was more brilliant than gold. 
Thy limbs are shining gold. Thou art as it were a golden mountain.” 
Then Ruchiraketa praised the Lord in the following terms: “Thou art 
the true one, O great Muni. Thou hast on thee the signs of a hundred 
merits. Thou hast a thousand beauties. Thou art adorned with various 
accomplishments, &., &. 

XXI.—This chapter opens with an address by a Kuladevatés, but 
the concluding part of it is wanting. 
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No. B. 19. 
SVAYAMBHU-PURANA. 


BaAGTe: | 

Substance, paper, 17 x 4} inches. Folia, 168. Lines on each page, 8. 
Extent in dlokas, 6,055. Character, Newéri. Date,  ? Apparently old, 
Verse, Incorrect. 

A poetical account of the manifestation of Svayambha or Adi 
Buddha in Nepal, and of the origin of that country. The work belongs 
10 the class called Fydkaraya or descriptive, and is written principally in 
the Anushfup metre, as Purinas usually are. There seam to exist, or to 
ave existed, two recensions of the work, one an abridgment (laghu), and 
She other the full or elaborated one (rrihat). The codex under notite 
rontains the latter. It is divided into eight chapters, and extends to five 
thousand s‘lokas. Its author is Maujus‘ri, who lived in the early part 
of the 10th century, In every detail the work is a counterpart of the 
Yindu Méhétmyas, of which so many are affiliated to the Hindu Purfnas, 
and, like them, is strictly local in character, being unknown beyond the 
imita of Nepal. According to Hodgson the work has the alternative 
aame of Sambhu Purina. It appears not to have been translated into 
ihe Chinese language. 

Contents; Cuarrer I.—The scene is laid in the Bodhimaydapa at 
3addha Gayé, and the principal interlocutors are the Bodhisattvas Jayas'r{ 
und Jines’vari, The latter, desirous of attaining the Bodsisamvera (a 
seligious observance leading to Bodhi knowledge), asks the former ay to the 
est means for its attainment. The former advises him to have recourse 
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to the Poshadha ceremony,* which should be performed in a place of pil- 
grimage, in a Vihéra, in the temple of Sugata, in a chaitya, or in any 
place honoured with theimage of a Buddha. “ But the best place for its 
performance,” says he, “is Svayambhti-kshetra, where its performance is 
invariably attended with the best results.” Questioned about the origin 
of the place Jayas’ri relates what, he said, he bad heard on the subject as 
related by Upagupta to As‘oka. According to this account this aacred 
place is situated on the crest of a hill called Gosrifiga. In the Satya 
Yuga it was called Padmagiri, on account of its have borne five lotuses 
made of jewels. In the Treté age it was called Vajrakita, because it was 
the abode of holiness. In the Dvipéra epoch it was called Gos’rifga, 
because it had the appearance of a bull’s horn. In the present Kali age 
it is called Gopuchchha, because it is long like a cow’s tail. Svayambhé 
is kept concealed under stones, in order that bad men in this sinful 
age may not destroy the pure element of religion. A chaitya has been 
raised over the place where he Jies hidden. 

Once on a time S‘ékya Muni, after showing various miracles to all 
creatures at Jetavana, went to the mountain of Svayambhu. Devas, Gand- 
harvas, Yakshas, etc. came to welcome him. They honoured him with 
profuse worship. He saw Svayambhii and the chnitya over it studded with 
gems, and having a golden wheel attached. Maitreya questioned him about 
the origin of Svayambhd. In reply, the Lord told him that be was, in 
the Bhadra Kalpa, when the life of men lasted for eighty thousand years, 
born as Satyadharma, the son of Bandhumén, the king of Bandhumat{, 
His mother obtained Buddhahood. He became a disciple of Vipas’yi, 
who used to live undera Patalé tree. There was at that time a large 
square lake measuring 7 croshas, and named Kélihrada. The author 
then gives a long account of the merits of this lake. 

Cuapre II.—After the emancipation of Lord Vipas‘yi there was 
a king named Aruna, in the city of the same name. His son S‘ikhi ob- 
tained Buddhahood, and the Lord was his disciple under the name of 
Kshemarija. It was at that time that a lotus was found to spring up 
in the Kalihrada. It was as large as the wheel of a chariot. It had 
ten thousand golden petals. It had diamonds above, pearls below, and 
Tubies in the middle. Its pollen consisted of jewels. Its seed-lobes 
were gold, and etalks lapis-lazoli. In its centre sat a crystal figure, one 
eubit high. That figure was Svayambhi. 


© Cf, ante, p, 111. 
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TIT,—In answer to the question of Maitreya as to the period when 
Kélihrada dried up and became dry Jand, the Lord said, “ After the 
Nirvéna of Lord S'ikhi, when man’s life extended to sixty thousand years, 
there was acelebrated king. His eon Vis'vabhi performed a great Samadhi 
under a Sila tree. He obtained Bodhi knowledge. He had a disciplein 
Parvata, a celebrated king. Lord Vis'vabhd, in company with Parvata and 
all his disciples, came to visit the shrine of Svayambhé. At this time there 
arrived Mayjudeva, the king of the mount Manjus’rf in China, with two of 
his wives, Varadé and Mokshadé. The mount Manjus‘ri was anciently 
known as Pagchas‘irsha, from its having had five peaks made of diamonds, 
sapphires, emeralds, rabies and lapis-lazuli respectively. Manjudeva, finding 
the tank full of monstrous aquatic animals, and the temple of Svayambbi 
almost inaccessible, opened with his sword many of the valleys on the 
southern side of the lake. He opened the valleysof Kapotala, Gandhavatf, 
Mrigasthali, Gokarna, Varaya, and Indrdvati in succession. The waters 
of the lake rushed through these openings, leaving dry land at the 
bottom. Manjus‘ri excavated a luke at the south of Gandhavati, and 
the side of K4lihrnda was made intoa mountain by throwing mod 
on it. He then excavated on the top of the mountain a lake named 
Padmagiri. Its site is called Upachhanda, which is one of the ten 
most sacred Pithas. It hasa temple of the goddess Khagfnané. 

IV.—In the next kalpa, when man’s life extended to four thousand 
years, after the Nirvana of Lord Vis'vabha, a Brahmina, named Krae 
kuchchhanda, was born in the city of Kshemavati. He performed 
austerities on o grass plot under a s’‘irisha tree (Acacia sirisa), and ob- 
tained Bodhi knowledge. The Lord was one of his disciples under the 
name of Jyotibpéla. Krakuchchhanda preached the good religion to all 
creatures. He remained for some time in Padmagiri, in Nepal, and 
then proceeded with all his disciples to the inaccessible peak of the 
Sfafikhagiri. In one of the largest of its caves he preached the good 
religion. He found that a number of Brébmanas, with Guyadhvaja for 
their chief, a number of Kshatriyas with Abhayandada for their chief, 
and many Vais'yas and S'Gdras, eager to obtain the Bodhi knowledge. 
After their heads had been shaved and nails pared, he made them enter 
the Pravrayé. To them the Lord pointed out the rules of Poshadha- 
vrata. The votary should every day implore the protection of the three 
jewels Buddhamandala, Dharmamagdals, and Sanghamandala, He 
should salate his spiritual guide, and honour the Buddhas in all the ten 
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quarters, The acceptance of anything not given, conduct contrary to 
the rules of Brahmécharya, drinking, dancing, singing, flower wreaths, 
perfame, unguents, ornaments of gold and silver, high bedsteads, and 
untimely meals are forbidden to a Bhikshu when engaged in this rite. 
Incontinence is specially reprehensible. A Bhikshu who fails in the 
observance of these rules is doomed to perdition. If he succeeds in their 
observance, he obtains the five experiences, v/z., divine vision, divine 
audition, the knowledge of other’s thoughts, remembrance of previous 
existences, and the power of working miracles, Then he preached the 
thirty-seven virtues, These are, four causes of memory, four Samprahén- 
kas, four points of miracle, five senses, five strengths, seven accessories 
to Bodhi, and eight secondary means. 

The Lord then expounded the 27 virtues relating to Pukodhi. 
These are: Ist, The four causes of memory including the causes of 
the memory of matter, of feeling, of mind, and religion, 2nd, The four 
Samprahénakas, including the protection of merit already produced, pro- 
duction of new merits, destruction of prosperity, and the production of 
prosperity. Srd, The four miraculous powers, including the superhuman 
power in meditation, in cogitation, in the settlement of points in dispute, 
and in strenuous exertion. 4th, The five senses including reverence, wisdom, 
concentration of mind, memory, and strenuous exertion. 5th, The five 
strengths including the power to emancipate, to protect, to meditate, to 
pardon, and to know. 6th, The seven accessories to Bodhi, including 
memory, accurnulation of merit, love, exertion, purity, concentration, and 
resignation. 7th, The eight secondary means including perfect vision, 
perfect resolution, perfect speech, perfect work, perfect living, perfect 
exercise, perfect memory, and perfect concentration. A Bhikehu should 
abstain from the following ten vicious acts; viz., killing animale, 
accepting things not given, deception, wilful misrepresentation, wicked- 
ness, cruelty, prevarication, spiritual ignorance, mischievous intention, and 
false vision. 

The Lord Krakuchchhanda spoke in high terms of the river Vig- 
mat{ which is as holy as the Gafigs, and which was produced from certain 
rope of waters which fell from the fingers of Tathigatas by the 
superhuman power of Vajrasattva. Then Vajrasattva, by the order 
of the Lord, threw half the quantity of the hair and parings of nails 
of the Bhikshus who had been ordained there, on the top of the mountain 
Saficha, and lo, there came into existence a river named Kes'évati, emer- 
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sion in the water of which washes away all sorts of sine arising out of 
anger, envy and folly. The other half of the hair and parings of nails 
were thrown on the top of the mount S’afikhs, and it remained there, 
and looked like a large number of chaityas. 

After the departure of the Lord Krakuchebhanda from Nepal, Svayam- 
bhd produced eight Vitardgas, or holy men who had mastered their passions, 
They exist there, and grant happiness and prosperity to all creatures. These 
are, (1) Manilifges’vara, who grants increase of longevity to men, He 
lives in the vicinity of the valley on the river Manichtidé. This river was 
anciently Robini. It derives its present name from Lord Manichida’s 
granting the jewel from his head to his suitors, on its banks. (2) Go» 
karnes'vara, in Gokarna on the Vagmati, where it falls from the moun- 
tain; he grants increase of fame. (3) Kites'vara, on the crest of the 
mountain Chiru in the vicinity of Svelahrada; he grants increase of merit, 
(4) Kumbhes‘vara, in Kumbbatirtha; he grants increase of knowledge. 
(5) Phanigarttes'vara, in Phanigartta on the Godavari; he grants increase 
of happiness. (6) Phanilinges‘vara. in Joytirlinga; he grants increase 
of fame in the valley of Phanis‘ité. (7) Gaudbes'vara, on the peak of 
Gandhavati; he grants increase of wealth. (8) Vikrames’vara, near the 
river Vikramasthalé ; he grants increase of progeny. Thus, by the power 
of Svayambhd and Munjudeva, villages, cities and capitals were founded 
from the crest of the mount S‘afkha down to the Chintamafitirtha, The 
country has a rectangular shape. It is bounded on the north, by the 
Végmati, on the east by the Kes/avati, on the south by the mountain 
S‘afikha, and on the west by Régumaijari. Dharmakara, a king of 
China, was anointed its king, and he governed it wisely as his own 
kingdom. 

V.—The Lord gave the following enumeration of the bély places 
for sblution in, or near, the Végmati river, detailing the meritorious conse- 
quences of bathing in them. (1) In the Vagmati there is a serpent named 
Rakténgs. (2) At the confluence of the Vagmati with the Miradéraka 
is S‘énta-tirtha, which cures diseases. (3) At its confluence with the 
Manirohini is S’sfkara-tirtha, emersion in which brings health and peace. 
(4) At its confluence with the Rijamanjori is Rdja-tirtha, emersion 
in which gives health and regal power. (5) At the confluence of the 
Kee'vati with the Vimalavati is Manorama-tirtha ; and the serpent Kar. 
burakulis’s of that place grants clothes, &. (6) At the confluence of the 
Kes‘évati with Bhadri is Nirmala-tirtha, and the serpent Upandlaka of 
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the place ia the destroyer of sin. (7) At the confluence of the Kes’svat{ 
with the Svarnavati is Nidhinaka; the serpents Nanda and Upananda 
of which place grants wealth and corn. (8) At the confluence of Kes’a- 
vat{ with Papandsinf is Jpéna-tirtha; the serpent S’vetasubhranfiga of 
that place is the giver of happiness. (9) The confluence of the Kes’avat{ 
and the Vagmati is known as the Chintémani-tirtha, and the serpent 
Véruna of that place fulfils all human desires. (10) The confluence of 
the Végmati with the Ratnavati is known as the Ramodaka-tirtha, The 
serpent Padma of that place grants love and enjoyment. (11) The 
confluence of the Végmati with the Chérumat{ is known as Sulakshana- 
tirtha. The serpent Padma of this place is the granter of fortune. 
The confluence of the Vagmati with the Prabhavati is known as Jaya~ 
tirtha, which grante wealth and beauty and destroys enemies. 

Then the Lord proceeded to give the names of twelve other places 
of pilgrimage of a secondary character. They are resorted to on parti- 
cular conjunctions (yogas.) These are, (1) Anélifiga; (2) Manis‘ilé; 
(3) Gotravali; (4) Nadikrikantha; (5) Mété; (6) Machchhamukha ; (7) 
Hléti; (8) Navalifiga; (9) Kékes’vara; (10) Techapa; (11) Vagis'vara; 
(12)—The merits of bathing in these tirthas are the sameas those of the 
pools mentioned before. There are other holy bathing places. For instance 
the cataract of the Vagmati named Dari. There is a she serpent named 
Sundari at Dari who falfils all desires. On particular conjunctions the 
worship of Agastya, after bathing in the lake of the same name, conduces 
to the welfare of men. The worship of Ananta, on certain conjunctions 
like the Kumbha Safkranti, after the emersion in the lake Ananta, adds to 
wealth, The worship of Tard, after bathing in the lake Tard on the day 
of Vyisha Safikrénti, fulfils human desires. The worship of Avaloki- 
tes'vara after emersion in the river Kapotard, which takes its rise from the 
opening of K4lihrada, saves human souls from perdition. The ten lords 
of the ten quarters, Brahma, Krishna with Radhika and other milkmaids 
went on pilgrimage to these tirthas, 

‘VI—Maitreya asked the Lord why was Svayambhi called Vagf- 
evara, and how the place became the abode of Devas and holy places? The 
Lord said, “ In ancient times in the Bhadra Kalpa, when man’s life extended 
to thirty thousand years, Kanak, the son of the priest of the king of 
Sobhévati, obtained Baddhahood under a Dumbilya tree, under the name 
of Sudharmaréja. I was then a disciple of Kanaka, Lord Kanake 
went with all his disciples to Nepal on pilgrimage to Svayambhé. Just 
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at thie time, a Bhikshu, named Dharmas‘rimitra, came to Nepal with » 
view to proceed to China to learn from Manjudeva the explanation of the 
Némasafigiti and the meaning of the twelve letters. In his northward 
journey from the temple of Svayambba he chanced to meet a cultivator 
driving his plough drawn by a tiger anda lion. The farmer welcomed 
him, requested him to halt with him for a night, and then to proceed to 
China which was, he said, a year’s journey from the place. Then he 
caused the tiger and the lion to disappear in order to produce in the 
stranger's mind the impression that the land was ploughed by gods, 
This piece of ground so ploughed is called Infnabhimi, Dharmasrimitra 
had come to the mount Manjus’ri, the Nepalese residence of Manjudeva, 
where in the morning he discovered his host to be no less s person 
than Manjudeva himself. The wonder of the Bhikshu knew no 
bounds. Manjudeva, as a preliminary to his obtaining the explanations, 
made him perform the ceremony of Abhisheka in the following manner: 
The essence of Svayambhii was a circle. A circle was drawn with a 
radius of either one or ten or a thousand cubits measuring two spans 
each, It was decorated witheight squares of various colours. It had 
many openings. The Bhikhsu sat at the centre of the circle, and per- 
formed worship, contemplating in his mind the picture of Manjudeva with 
his wives. After the ceremony was over, Manjudeva instructed him in the 
explanation of the Namasafigiti, and initiated him in the mysteries of 
the twelve letters. The twelve letters are compounds of w, 4 and € f. 
By means of these letters all languages, all s‘dstras, and even the Vedas 
are produced.” 

VIIL—Why was Svayambbé concealed under stones, and who 
raised the chaitya for Svyambhi? To answer to these questions the 
Lord gave the following explanation: “In that very Bhadra Kalpa when 
man’s life extended to twenty thousand years, Kas'yapa, the son of a 
Jearned Bréhmana of Vérénasi, obtained Buddhabood under a pipal 
(Nyagrodha) tree. From Lord Kas‘yapa the city of Varinast is called 
Kas'i. I was then, under the name of Jyotirija, a disciple of Kas‘yapa. 
Lord Kas'yapa went to Nepal to worship Svayambhé. Thence he 
went to Sumoru, where he was greatly honoured by Indra and other 
gods and goddesses. From Sumeru his journey was extended to Trayss- 
trifie’a, where he preached the good religion to his mother, and he 
ultimately chose it for his residence. Manjudeva, in company with his 
wives, who may be compaired to Kes'ini and Upakes'ini, desirous of 
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keeping constant company with the Lord, left his material frame behind, 
and in a celestial form proceeded to Trayastrifis’a. The place where his 
ashes fell is known as Patachchaitya or the Falling Temple. Devas and 
Asuras, who were on the mount Puchchhagra, called it Puchchhégra 
chaitya, 

In the walled city of Gauda which had vnly one gate, Viravati was 
the presiding diety. Prachandadeva, the king of Gauda, having 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son S’aktideva, devoted himself 
for a long time to the service of the goddess Viravati. The fame 
of Svayambha Kshretra as a holy place reached him there. He at 
once directed his steps towards the place. He renounced the world, 
and became a Bhikshu, under the name of S‘dntikara. A short time be- 
fore this, Vajrasattva, fearing that wicked men in the Kaliyaga, would 
ateal away the jewels of Svayambhi and destroy his image, concealed him 
unier a slab of stone. S‘éntikara saw Svayambha lying concealed. He 
placed a large piece of precious stone upon it, which Vajrasattva per- 
forated in thirteen different places, so that any offerings in gold and 
silver may fall on Svayambhi’s head, like so many flowers. Vis'vakarmé, 
at the request of the S‘dntikara, built a chaitya upon it. A chaitya was 
also raised on the remains of Manpjudeva on the mount Puchchbégra. 
The residence of Manjudeva was also honoured with a similar chaitya, 
S‘antikara consecrated all these chaityas, He also built five temples. 
(1) In the fivet of these he placed the image of Mahavira, the giver of 
peace and final beatitude. This temple, facing the east, and extending 
from north to south, had only one entrance, and was divided into five 
apartments. (2) The second temple was situate to the south-east of 
the temple of Svayambhi. It was called Vasupuri, and was dedicated 
to Vasundharé, the giver of plenty. (3) To the south-west*of Svayam- 
bbd was the temple of Vayupari, dedicated to Vayu, animal sacrifice to 
whom frees one from transmigration into a bird’s life. (4) The fourth was 
the temple of Agnipuri, sacred to Agni, by offering flesh and wine to 
whom one escapes from fire. The fifth temple was Nigapuri, consecrated 
to Varuna and other Nagas, by offering the five productions of a cow 
(Panchagavya) to whom a man attains peace and health, and gets copious 
rain. S'intikara placed the images of the following gods all round the 
place. On the sonth of S’éntipura he placed Prithubhsirava ; to the east of 
Svayambhé Abhsiravabali ; a short way down thé hill to the east, Tejobhai- 
rava; to the south-west of the mountain, Véyubhairava ; to the west of the 
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mountain, Khabhairava ; to the east, S'tinyabhairava; to the weet of 
Svayambhi, Héritidev{ facing the east; to the east of the mountain 
Ekanfga, in the centre K4liniga. Two Ganes‘as were placed in the 
forest region on the mountain, one facing the south, the other facing the 
west, Beyond these, at the foot of the mountain, were placed four circles 
(Mandalas—Buddhist railings ?) 

VILL.—There was a continuous drought for seven years in Nepal. 
The drought brought ona famine. The people were dying of starvation, 
At the request of the king Gunakéma, S éntikara undertook to allay 
the famine. He drew the figure of a lotus with eight petals, and invoked 
the Nagas. They came. In the centre of the lotus sat Varuna, of a white 
colour, with two hunds and seven hoods. On the eastern petal came the 
blue coloured Ananta; on the southern petal, Padmaka of the colour of 
8 lotus stalk, with five hoods; on the western petal, the saffron coloured 
Takshaka, with nine hoods; on the northern Vasuki, green, with seven 
hoods ; on the south-west S‘ankha, green ; on the north-west Kullka, white, 
with thirty hoods ; on the north-east the gold-coloured Mahépadma with 
as many hoods. But the blue coloured Karkata, who was to have sat on 
the south-eastern petal, did not come. At the command of S Sntikara 
king Gunakéma brought him, against his will, from his retreat in the 
Lake Adhéra to the south of the Gandhivati, by main fore, S'fntikara 
worshipped these Nagas, and they sent a copious shower. S’intikara, 
with the blood extracted from the bodies of serpents, painted the 
figures of these Nagas as seated on a lotus, and placed the picture in 
city, named “Négapura, founded on the occasion, and consecrated it, 
The worship of the Négas in this form was declared to be an antidote 
to famines and droughts. The Négas were then dismissed, and Nepal 
was blessed ‘with copious rain and plenty. Gunakama, in his old age, 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son Narendra, and renounced the 
world. By constantly worshipping Svayambhi and S’éntikara he ob- 
tained, aftef death, the blessed region named Sukhdvati. S’Antikara 
performed a meritorious Samédhi named Asphdlana, and, excavating a 
large cave, a Yojana in extent, to the east of S'éntipurs, remained there, 
like Gayas‘irsha, having in his left hand the jewel named Chintémani, 
the giver of food and clothing at the holder’s desire, and in his right hand 
the waterpot named Chintémayi, having a tree of the came name behind 
him. The cave was known os Gunagartta. It isa holy place; it grants 
wealth and prosperity ; and one is sure to obtain success and attain final 
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beatitude by repeating sacred mantras here. It is atill the belief in the 
neighbourhood that S’éntikara rose again from his meditation as Vajra- 
sattva, and preached the religion which alone can grant final beatitude. 

The Lord gave the following account of the future condition of 
Nepal: ‘There will arise in the east, on the north-east of Kéles’vara, 
on the trunk of a Champaka tree, a golden Lokes’vara, named Harivahana, 
facing the west. Bréhmanss and others will worship bim under the 
name of Néréyana. Long after this, there will arise on the Vigmatf, 
in the valley of Mugasthata, a Lokes’vara, the subduer of the three 
Tegions, facing the south surrounded by Hari Hara, Hirapya- 
garbha and others. Him the people will worship under the name of 
Pas‘upati. Long after that, during the reign of Yakshamalla, there will 
arise a Lokanatha in the place of Yamales’vara, For in the future thera 
will arise on the Gandhavati, to the south of Gandhes’vara, a red coloured. 
Lokes'vara, named Kbasarpa, facing thenorth. Later than that, during 
the reign of Narendradeva, there will be a continuous drought extending 
over a period of twelve years. Narendradeva will worship the Lokes’- 
varas by the advice of Bandhndatta. He will bring Lokes'vara from the 
mount Kapota, and perform the ceremony of drawing the car. When 
the Saiva religion will be introduced in Nepal there will be a famine, 
The names bere given clearly show that the Purdpa is not more than 
four or five bundred years old. 

Mr. Hodgson has given a connected and interesting narrative 
taken from the Svayambhd Purdna, of the origin of Nepal in his ‘ Essays,’ 
pp. 115. But the standpoint from which he surveyed his subject was 
different from mine, and his version contains several short extracta which 
T have omitted, 
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No. B. 38. 
TARASHTOTTARASATA-NAMA-STOTRA, 


AER ATTRT | 


Substance, Nepalese paper, 74 x 22 inches. Folia, 7. Lines on a page, 
5. Extent in élokas, 70. Date, | Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

One hundred and eight epithets strung together in the form of a 
hymn in praise of a goddess named Ekajaté Arya Téré or simply Tard, 
who is the counterpart of the Hindu goddess of the same name. The hymn 
is alleged to have been imparted by Avalokita Bodhisattva to Vajrapini 
Bodhisattva, and is intended to be worn as an amulet to avert evils 
proceeding from thieves, war, fire, lions, water, elephants, tigers, noxious 
animals generally, and other causes. Bhikshus were much exposed to these 
in their peregrinations, and Vajrapéni wanted a ready means of overcom- 
ing them. It is obviously an imitation of Hindu hymna of the kind, of 
which there are a great many extant. The Hindus usually prefer 108 
to 100 epitheta. The Muhammadans have also several hymns of the 
same kind. They call them in Arabic yin=/f a} Ln Sf or “the moat 
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comely names of God.” The number of epithets employed by them 
is 83, 99, or 990, according to the number of beads in their rosary. 
The usual number is 99. 
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No. B. 22. 
TATHAGATA-GUHYAKA afias GUHYA-SAMAGHA, 


AURTAT UR: | 
Substance, paper, 12 x Binches. Folia, 118, Lines on each page, 6. 
Extent in dlokas, 1,100. Character, New&ri. Date, N.S. 919. Appearance, 
old, Prose. Corrupt. 


Aritualistie work belonging to the class Tantra, and treating of 
various esoteric rites and mantras, dwelling Jargely on the peculiar marks 
that are characteristic of the body of a Tathégata, and on various forms 
of meditation. It is written partly in Gath verse, and partly in Sanskrit 
prose, and is divided into eighteen chapters. 

As a Téntric composition of the esoteric kind, it has all the charac- 
teristics of the worst specimens of S’fkta works of that type. The 
professed object, in either case, is devotion of the highest kind—absolate 
and unconditional—at the sacrifice of all worldly attachments, wishes 
and aspirations; but in working it out theories are indulged in and 
practices enjoined which are at once the most revolting and horrible that 
human depravity could think of, and compared to which the worat 
specimens of Holiwell Street literature of the last century would appear 
absolutely pure. A shroud of mystery alone serves to prevent their trae 
charactors being seen, but divested of it works of the description would 
deserve to be burnt by the common hangman. Looking at them philo- 
sophically the great wonder is that even a system of religion so pure 
and so lofty in its aspirations as Buddhism could be made to ally itealf 
with euch pestilent dogmas and practices. The chapters of the work are, 
as is usually the case with the Tantras, called Pafa/as, and the similitude 
is carried ont in every respect. The first chapter opens with details 
about various kinds of Samédhi or meditation appropriate for the higher 
order of the Buddhist clergy. The second gives directions as to the 
mode in which Buddha is to be reflected upon. The third and the fourth 
describe various kinds of diagrams and mystical figures necessary to be 
drawn when engaged in the worship of Buddha. In the fifth are 
detailed the characteristics and qualifications necessary for a neophyte 
to undertake certain forms of secret worship, and among the practices 
enjoined which promote the attainment of perfection, debauchery of the 
most bestial character, not even excepting mothers, sisters and daughters, 
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is reckoned as most essential.* These are followed by an account of 
how, during the height of meditation in the case of perfect devotees, 
the crown of their head bursts open, and rays of light issue therefrom. 
Certain prayers to be addressed by Bodbisattvas to Bhagavia are alsg, 
given, 

The sixth is devoted to secret mantras, like the Vija mantras of 
the Tantras, to meditation of mystic diagrams, and to training necessary 
for such meditation. The most appropriate food for devotees while 
engaged in this worship is said to be the flesh of elephants, horses and 
dogs,t to the exclusion of rice. Tho means of attaining perfection, 
described in the next chapter, are not to be austerity, privations and 
painful rigorous observances, but the enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
the world,{ and the way in which some of the pleasures are described 
is simply revolting.§$ 

The eighth opens with a hymn, by Ratnaketu, in praise of Bhaga- 
van, and then gives the ritual of the worship aforesaid. The ninth is 
devoted to the ritual of the worship of Vajradhara, the diagrams, the 
forms of meditation, and the secret mantras required for the same. The 
tenth is a dialogue between Tathfgata and Vajradhara, in course of 
which the latter explains the details of adoration with a secret mantra 
called Masd-siddhi-praddyaka-mantra, or that which grants the highest 
transcendental powers. In the next, Tathfgata explains the mystery of 
the sacred syllables om, GA, Aum, and the uses thereof. This is followed, 
in the next chapter, by instructions as to the rituals to be observed in 
performing particular kinds of meditations and the rewards derivable 
therefrom. Al} castes and classes are declared to be fit for the per- 
formance of auch meditations, provided they follow the rules. The 
aubject is continued ia the next in which japa or silent recitations of 
mantras of various kinds are enjoined. These recitations may be accom 
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plished by the body (kéyajdpa), by speech (végjipe), by the mind 
(chittajdpa), by the passions (rdgajdpa), and by other means, 

The fifteenth section is particularly disgusting in its details, as it 
describes the adoration of Buddha through dameels of twelve years of 
age, daughters of Chandélas, dancing women, and other low castes, and 
by observances of rituals of the most revolting kind. Daily intercourse 
with daughters of the Chandila caste in out of the way places is deemed 
an essential of the highest importance,* and particular streas is laid on 
their peraonal charms.f A variety of mantras are given for the purpose 
of these adorations, and also incantations and charms for curing diseases, 
for causing hallucination or death, for acquiring superhuman powers, and 
for other purposes. The mantras are of the usual type, formed of the 
mystic syllables, om, Aum, hak, ah, &c. One of these include twenty- 
three such syllables. 

The sixteenth is exclusively ritualistic, giving directions for various 
kinds of secret worship, and the most appropriate diagrams, mantras, 
homas, and offerings of various kinds required for them. The oblations 
to be offered on the homa fire include, among other things, ordure, flesh, 
oil, &e.t The ceremonials described are throughout in the highest 
degree mystical, 

The next two sections are quite as mystical and revolting as the last, 
but they are not so entirely ritualistic. They are made up of a great 
number of dislogues between Bhagavan, Vajradhara, Vajrapéni, and 
other Bodhisattvas, in which the esoteric doctrines of the faith are 
discuased at length, and various duties, discipline, forme, observances, 
rituals and practices are inculeated. All the ritualistic forms of diydna, 
dhérand, mudrd, nydsa, sédhana, &c., of reflection. meditation, gesticula- 
tion, regulation of breath, and other manifestations of mummery which 
characterize the TAntric cult of the Hindus are al! faithfully reproduced, 
and interspersed with hymns, prayers, hallelujahs, &c. Some of these 
are in themselves of perfectly unexceptionable character. Others, absurd, 
unmeaning, or stupid as they are, are not in themselves such as to be 
particularly objectionable. But they are sometimes disfigured by in- 
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junctions which are highly repulsive. Not satisfied with the order given 
in the last chapter to make offerings of excrementitious matter on the 
homa fire, the author goes to the length of recommending such substance 
as human food,* denouncing all repugnance to such articles as sinful, 
and enjoining that no food or drink should be taken by a worshipper, 
which has not been mixed with ordure, or urine, or fleah-meat of some 
kind.t Such injunctions would, doubtless, be best treated as the ravings 
of madmen. Seeing, however, that the work in which they occur is 
reckoned to be the sacred scripture of millions of intelligent human 
beings, and their counterparts exist in almost the same words in Tan- 
tras which aro held equally sacred by men who are by no means 
wanting in intellectual faculties of a high order, we can only deplore the 
weakness of human understanding whick yields to sach delusion in the 
name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood which so successfully 
inculeates them. No wonder the work was long kept away from Mr. 
Hodgson on the allegation that it was not available in Nepal, though he 
at last got it. (Essays, p. 49.) 
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No. B. 87. 
UPOSHADHA AVADANA, 


eitewragra | 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 x 3; inches. Folia, 87. Lines ons 
page, 5. Extent in dlokas,400. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, 
old, Prose and verse. Very ineorrect. 

An account of an optional fast called Uposhadha or Poshadha, 
{ante,p.111), Itis said to have been imparted by S'ikya himself. The 
work is divided into three chapters. The Ist treats of the history of 
the fast; the 2nd, its details; and the 3rd, its obligations. 

When Sékya was one day seated under a tree in the Nyagrodbs 
Garden near the city of Kapilavasta, Vas‘ishtha, a Bréhman of the 
Vas‘ishtha gotra, came to see him. The Brahmanhad long nails and 
unkempt beard, and was very much emaciated and weak. Being asked 
by the Lord why he was go, he replied Ly saying that he had adopted the 
mensial fast (misavrufa) for the attainment of the fourfold blessing, 
fasting at a time for » month, and thut having observed it for a hundred 
years he had been reduced to his present condition. The Lord said, “ your 
nails and your beard and your abstinence from food for so long a time 
have not brought you at all near your object. Do you observe the fast 
of Uposhadha in honour of A’rya Avalokites’vara, and you will at once 
attain your end.” In course of further discussion on the subject, 
the Lord said that he had acquired adamantine hardness of body by 
observing the fast. He also narrated a story about two Brihmanys in 
connection with it. He said in the time of Kas’yapa, when Kyiki was 
king of Benares, Patuvarmma and Hadivarmma, two Bréhman youths, 
awa procession in the street. and on enquiry learnt that Kriki was 
going to the lord Kis’yapa to hear the merits of the Uposhadha fast. 
The youths followed, and, having heard the Lord’s sermon about it, 
perfomed the ceremony. By virtue of this fast the elder youth was born 
under the name of Sujata, a son of Kriki. The other, whose fast was 
vitinted by neglect in the observance of all the necessary details wae born 
asa Naga. He remembered, however, the circumstances of his former life, 
and besonght Sujéta for help. The king issued a proclamation offering a 
golden throne to whoever would furnish him with the ritual of the fast. 
An old woman came forward and said, “ break that column before me and 
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you will get the ritual.’ The column was broken, and at the foot of it 

was found the ritual, inseribed on a golden tablet. The Naga, having 

got the ritual performed the ceremony, and was translated to the heaven 
of Indra, where he was born a god, under the name of Uposhadha, 

The proper time for the rite is the dth of every waxing moon, whence 
the name Ashtamforata. A hut having been erected with five kinds of 
sacred wood, Lokes’vara should be worshipped in it with proper offerings 
and mantra, the performer observing the purification of the eight members 
of his body before and after it for s week. Especial merit: is attained if 
particular kinds of articles be presented and particular musical instraments 
be sounded. The details about: these extend to several pages. 

The most important abstinence during the performance of the rite 
is from cruelty to animals, and this is illustrated by a story, A king of 
Vais‘ali and his queen, having performed the rite and thereby obtained 
@ precious jewel, was engaged in giving alms when Indra, having assumed 
the shape of a Bréhmay, came forward and asked alms. The king said, 
Let me know what you want, and it will be gives.” The Brahman 
named the jewel. The king was greatly distressed at this; but not to 
break bis promise to a Bréhman he was about to give it, when Indra, 
assuming the shape of a hawk, darted at the jewel and carried it away. Then 
in the shape of the Brihman, he threw his sword at the bird and killed it 
The king finding that his jewel was about to be restored to him became 
glad, but Indra longing to have the jewel and frustrate the king’s good 
word disappeared with it. The king and his country suffered long and 
grievously for the destruction of the hawk. and the evil was not re- 
moved until the king, under the advice of Krakuchehhands, performed 
the rite once again. 
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No. B. 51. 
USHNISHAVIJAYA DHARANE. 


srutafarerranucet | 
Substance, Nepalese paper, 7 x Sinches. Folia, 4. Lines on = page, 
5, Extent in élokas, 50, Character, Newari, Date, ? Prose. Incorrect. 
A mystic mantra bearing the name of Ushnishavijaya, a Bodhi- 
sattva, 1 begins with the words Om krum krum krum aodhaya, $c. It 
was imparted by Buddha Amitayth to Avulokites’vara, It is specially 
efficatious in curing diseases and prolonging life. 
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No. B, 84. 
VAJRASUCHE. 


awaet | 

Sabstance, Nepalese yellow paper, 10 x 3 inches, Folia, 9. Lines on « 
page, 6, Extent in dlokas, 140. Character, Newdri. Date, ? Appearance, 
old, Prose. Correct. 

A disputation about caste, By As’vaghosha. The work has been 
translated, in a very spirited style, ‘into English by Mr. B, H. Hodgson, 
and published in the’ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Suciety of Great 
Britain,’ and also in his ‘Essays,’ (pp. 126£.). Mr. Hodgson writes 
the name of the author Ashughosha, but the MS. gives it as 1 have put 
it above. The meaning of the name is“ he who has the voice” (Ghoska) 
“of a horse” (as'va). The first word (4s’va) is put in contradistinction to 
the name of the tutor Manjughosha, “he of the sweet voice.” Ashu is 
meaningless. The arguments used are very much of the same class with 
what is given on p. 225. 
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No B. . 


VAJRAVIDARANA NAMA-DHARANE-HRIDAYO- 
PA-HRIDAYA. 


qafaqreaaraarUteenayee | 


Substance, Nepalese paper, 7} x 8 inches. Folia, 8. Lines on a page, 
5, Extent in élokas, 25. Character, Newari. Date,  ? Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm which, on being worn in an amulet, or frequently recited, 
insures robust health. It was imparted by the Lord when he was dwell- 
ing in a thunderbolt. It begins with the words Om tafa tata totaya 
totaya sphata aphata sphofaya sphotaya ghuna ghuna ghundpaya ghupd- 
pays svarvasattydni, $c. 
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No BB. . 
VASUNDHARA-VRATOTPATTI AVADANA, 


TATA ATT | 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 11 x 2} inches. Folia, 28. Lines ona 
page, 5. Extent in Slokas, 350. Character, Newari. Date, N. 8. 928. 
Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

On the origin of a fast in bonour of a goddess named Vasundharé. 
The account is said to have been imparted to Ananda by S‘ikys himself 
during his sojourn in the monastery of Ghoshiré, in the suburbs of 
Kauéambi; but the work is palpably 2 modern one. The goddess claims 
the threefold form of Vasundbaré or the earth, Mahé Lakehmi or great 
prosperity, and Kumari or the virgin. 
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‘The story runs that in a remote period of antiquity, during 
the reign of a king named Siryodaya, the inhabitants of the earth 
were very viciously disposed, and suffered much from famine and 
disease. Once, when a famine was at its height, aome maids of 
honour of the great goddess Vasundharé happened, in course of their 
rambles, to pass over the earth, and to behold the distress men 
were immersed in. Touched by sympathy they solicited their mis- 
tress at Tushita to afford them some relief. Thereupon the goddess 
sent for her stewards, Nandimukha and As‘vaghosha, and thus ex- 
pressed her behest:—“In the absence of a Tathégata mankind have 
run into vice, and it is my wish to reclaim them by giving currency 
to my worship. Do you, therefore, descend on the earth, and by some 
contrivance or other win over king Siiryodaya, through whom my 
worship may be proclaimed ?” 

The stewards assumed the forms of bewitchingly beautiful dameels, 
and tried to win the king by aweet songs; but failed. Then assuming 
the forms of fierce boars they commenced to destroy the king's favourite 
garden. The king, hearing that two boars were destroying his garden, 
came forward with his men, who surrounded the place, and raised a dreadfut 
uproar all round. The boars, thereupon, raised a hurricane, laid every- 
thing prostrate, enveloping the place in impenetrable darkness, and rngh- 
ing past the king so as to strike against him, escaped. The contact 
knocked down the king, and made him insensible; but he soon regained 
his senses, and, mounting his horse, chased after them. The boars 
then gave up their swinish form, entered the body of the king’s 
horee, and gallopped on across rivers and marshes till they reached a 
forest, when the horse stumbled and knocked down the king insensible 
on the ground. Of the king’s retinue only one trooper was able to 
follow him in his wild ron. He came to his help, and, when the 
king regained his senses and asked for a drink of water, ran to the 
nearest river for a supply. 

When Senagupta, for that was the name of the soldier, had re- 
freshed himself with a drink and was filling his can for his master, he 
beheld, on an island on the other side of the river, some Apsaras damsele 
engaged in frolic. The sight enchanted him, and he stood bewitched, 
‘When beckoned to approach near, he crossed the stream, and narrated 
to the damsels the history of hia adventure. He then asked them what 
had brought them there. The Apsarases said they had come to perform 
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the rite of Vasundharévrate, He then ssid, “if you will please instruct 
me in the details of the rite, I too would perform it.” The dameels replied 
by saying that at early dawn on the second day of the moon in the month 
of Bhadra, or any other month, the performer should bathe himself, put 
on clean clothes, construct on a pure spot smeared with cowdung a 
diagram with metals, jewels, flowers, paddy or powdered stone, and place 
therein the emblems of the seven gods, and surround them with a line 
formed of paddy or any other of the articles aforenamed. The place should 
also be decorated with flags of yellow cloth, umbrellas and garlands of 
leavés and fiowers, and the gods be there invited, and due offerings 
made to them, On the following morning the performer should bathe 
in a river, or a sacred pool, put on yellow cloth, and purify himeelf with’ 
the five products of the cow. Then facing the east contemplate and men- 
tally worship the three jewels, and then worship the goddess Vasundharé 
with the usual mantras and offerings. After this worship he should tie 
round his wrist a protecting cord (raksha) formed of sixteen threads 
and having sixteen knots in it, and then pray for whatever he wishes. At 
night he should partake of barley-meal, and keep awake the whole night, 
Next morning he should again worship the goddess, and then bidding her 
adieu, worship a human virgin, and then give a feast to his spiritual guide 
and others, 

After hearing this account of the fast, Senagupta brought water to 
the king, and explained to him the reason of his delay. On his return 
home the king appointed Senagupta his priest, and celebrated the fast 
with great pomp. It was, however, not accomplished in due order. 
The queen Chiitadevi, who accepted the protecting cord at the time of 
celebrating the rite, afterwards thought it very offensive placed besides 
her jewelled bracelets, and tore and threw it out through a window. At 
this time a maid-servant of another queen who was residing in s Nimbé 
Park was passing by the window, and the cord fell on her bead. She 
took it respectfully, accepted the hospitality of the king, and, returning 
to her mistress, told the story of the cord and the merits of the fast. There- 
upon both of them mentally performed the fast. 

A short time after the goddess Vasundharg assumed the form of an 
old woman, and, coming to the gate of the king, sent s message to the 
qneen through one of her maids, saying, that the queen’s grandmother 
had come, and wanted to see her. The maid daly carried the message to 
her royal mistress, but the queen felt annoyed at it, and exclaimed, 
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* my grandmother : why she is long since dead; this is an imposter ; e 
and drive her away.” 

Thos repulsed, the old woman repaired to the Nimbé forest, and was 
there most respectully and hospitably entertained. This pleased her 
much, and she made herself manifest in her own real form. This is 
described as a handsome female of yellow complexion, having one head 
bat six arms, holding in the right hands the emblems of blessing and of 
salutation to Buddha, and a handful of jewels, and in the left an auspi- 
cious jar (Jhadraghata),a volume of the Prajna, and a sheaf of corn. 
Through her blessings everything prospered in the home of the Nimbé 
queen, and the king, forsaking his senior wife, lived with her. 

Chitadevi was greatly incensed by the conduct of the king, and in 
8 furious passion ran to the Nimbé Park. There, however, she heedlessly 
trod upon some flowers which had been offered to the goddess, and from 
the sin proceeding therefrom her head was immediately metamorphosed 
into that of a fierce sow. Looking at this the people of the neighbour- 
hood raised an uproar, and out of shame she ran into a forest to hide 
herself. There she saw successively two birds quarrelling with each 
other, a large boar, a fox, a sow, and a big serpent. She repen- 
ted of her sins, and, wishing to see the goddess herself, proceeded 
further, and, coming hy a river, saw some damsels carrying golden pitchers 
ontheir hips. Sheasked them, “who are you? and where are you going 
to?” The damsels replied : “ We arc the mnids of Vasundharé, come to 
fetch water from this river for her bath, This river flows only for her 
bath ; wash your eyes with its waters and you will see what you desire.” 

She did so, and, immediately regaining her former shape, bebeld the 
goddess before ber. Saluting her most reverently she suid, “ Divine 
being, I have sinned most grievously, Do thou remit my sins; I shall 
now perform the fast most reverently.” 

The goddess was pleased with her repentance. She remitted her e'na, 
and directed her to return home and perform the fast. In reply to further 
requests she explatued the history of the sights Chutudevi had seen in the 
forest. “ The two birds,” said the goddess, “ were formerly two sisters who 
quarrelled at meal, and therefore they have now become, two birds. 
‘The boar was formerly a housekeeper, and in that capacity he doled out 
half rations to the guests of his master, and purloined the other half, 
and this is his desert. The fox was formerly a learned Braliman, and he 
dissuaded people by his sophistry from giving alms to Bauddhas, and 
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therefore has he becomes fox.” Chuitadevi explained to them their sing 
and ransomed them, and, returning home, performed the rite of Vas‘undharé 


with her husband, and lived in peace and plenty. 
Beginning. @ aw stelyatifeotar 1 
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No. B. 49, 
VASUNDHARASHTOTTARA-S'ATANAMA. 


ATATSNTNTATH | 


Substance, Nepalese paper, 74 x Sinches. Folis, 8. Lines on » page, 
&. Extent in dlokas, 80, Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, fresh, 
Verse. Incorrect. 


One hundred and eight epithets forming » hymn in praise of 
‘Vasundharé, apparently meant for the presiding divinity of the earth or 
Pryithv{ Devi, but her abode is said to bein the Tushita heaven as describ- 
ed in the next preceding work. 

Beginning. gi wir waved qrastayarcr’ | 
fewest geit 9 dhaedt weve 
word agurdt o sast sted on 
wrest acel arar acer wfeeaecr 
End. qu dtrerqerenfratred | 
sthearevere suary fraquat 0 
faawfn gas y Greenest (7) | 
wo pusteyt sim tera oat gerefir: 6 
Colophon. qrasfizgarconardtwora gaurfet ward 4 





No. B. 16. 
VYRAKUS’A AVADANA. 
atrgaraari 1 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 x 4 inches. Folia, 96, Lines on » page, 
8. Extent in élokas, 640. Character, Newéri. Date, N. 8.947 == A. D. 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse, 

This codex contains two works, both in the New4ri language, one a 
translation of the story of Kuga of the Virakuéa Avadéna and the other 
Achtamivrata-kathé, or story in praise of the Ashtamf fast. Both are 
eaid to be extracts from the Divya Avadans, translated into the 
Nepalese language by Amryiténands. The Ashtamfvrata is the camo 
with the Uposkadia or Poskadha rite described on page 265, The name 
here given refers to the age of the moon when it should be performed 
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‘The story given is in substance the same with what oceurs in the Kurs 
Jataka, (ante, p. 110), bat some of the names and details are changed. 
The jewel referred to in the Kus‘a Jitaka is here eaid to have been 
obtained as a reward for performing the Ashtamivrata, Tho name of 
Kup’a’s mother here is Alindé, Kus’a has aliases in Viripa and Upavics 
Kue'a, and he obtains in this story 2 handsome shape by observing the 
fast under notice. 

Beginning. & war werara | am Staqraeenfciecs | feos weTewre 
Tuerefewie | gh 4a Gremrera | way ae fore wef Get- 
er: wedherareas Feretertenrd | gene’ MiamsrTTfew- 
ca str wifingy wratqend | gezrcaweficerce sharwfde- 
wes Sregefren arama waneisd | Fare wrratk- 
Wie cectrrerwent way) wrer freer warcergty west: 
arerafenred | arcrmeterer aerratte qeamta cared) w4- 

End. WEGC AUC Teas TABS eTwEITE caret weet 
recat rey Sere | 
thr stigergrireawetenne, exarmtrertaretaernet- 
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No. A. 38. 
VRATAVADANAMALA. 


AAASTHATST | 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 16 x S inches. Folia, 70, Lines on 
a page, 6. Extent im élokas, 2,109, Character, Newdéri. Date, P Ap- 
pearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

The work in its entirety comprises a number of stories in praise 
of various optional fasts or Vratas, but the codex under notica is a mere 
fragment, containing only the story of Suvarnavarna, in three chapters, 
in praise of a rite called Laksha-chaityavrata, From the name of the 
hero of the story the fragment is named Suvarpavargdvaddna. 

The principal interlocutors in this work are Jayas‘ri and Jinas'ri, 
who quote the authority of Upagupts, who is said to have recounted the 
merits of the work to As‘oka. Upagupta says that on the Nirvina of 
the Lord when Mshékés'yapa was at the head of the Church at Réja- 
griba, oue Divakara, son of Ratndkara, a merchant of Rajegriba bad 
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reduced himself to great distress by excessive dissipation. Impelled by 
want sod hunger and stung with the reproaches of his wife, he one day 
presented himeelf before Mahékasyapa, and sought his advice. 

Mahikéshyapa advieed Divékara to perform the ceremony of 
Lakshackattya. ‘“ Once on atime”. said he, “ Lord Buddha discoursed on 
the importance and the merits of the ceremony. He was then residing 
in the Champaka grove belonging to Vis’vabhadra, a citizen of 
Padmapuri. While seated on a stone under the shade of a palm tree he, 
at the request of hie followers, exhibited in the sky the model of 
crystal chaitys surrounded by » hundred thousand other chaityas. 

He brought them onthe earth. He told them how Lord Vipas’yi 
showed the same thing to priuce Pushpaketu, of Bandhumati, to Chandra- 
ketu, to Stiryyaketu, and to prince Svarnaketu, of Svarnavat{, He advired 
them to erect chaityas and worship them. Those that bathe the model 
ehaityas with the perfumed waters of the Mandakini river go to the 
residence of Sugata. One who desires to perform the ceremony of the 
Lakshachaitya should decorate the Dharmaséla of a Vihéra by raising the 
flags of Dharma, Ratna, Padma, and Vajra at the four corners, On the 
day previous to the ceremony, he should worship the image of the 
three jewels, and fast during the night. On the day of the ceremony, 
he should take an early bath, gather from the field different kinds of 
clay, temper them with milk, eurd, gh{, cowdung aud cow’s urine. 
The clay then should be purified by the repetition, twenty-one times, 
over it of the mantracalled Virochanadhérani. Then it should be shaped 
into a solid sphere with a tapering spire. The sphere elould be opened in 
the middle and grass, rice, and five jewels placed into it, Such models 
should be worshipped to the extent of oue hundred thousand, or any less 
number that may be convenient. 

Vis'vabhadra, on hearing this, entered the ascctic state, and became 
on Arhat. In one of his previous existences he had worshipped model 
ebaityas, in consequence of which he obtained great excellence in this 
existence. He had then been a proud Bréhmana, but was so humbled 
by poverty that he worshipped the models and obtained Llessings from 
Vipas’yt. 

Tl. The second chapter gives the story of Suvarnavarna. The 
story runs that on hearing the merits of this fast from Kas'yaps, Divé- 
kara repaired to his home, and by the performance of the above ceremony 
obtained large profits in his own trade. Devendra advised him to worship 
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the “three jewels,” by virtue of which Divikara was blessed with a 
son named Suvarnavarns. In his previous existence Suvarnavarna was 
Ponyamabes‘s, a Devaputra of the thirty-third heaven, 

A short time after the birth of his son, Divékara undertook a distant 
maritime expedition. While he was away on his voyage, his son, Suvar- 
navarna resorted one day to the Venuvana grove, and there happened to 
hear g4thés chanted by a Bhikshn in praise of high moral sentiments, He at 
once eought conversion to the true faith ; but the Bbikshu objected. He 
said he could not convert a youth who had not obtained the permission of 
his parents. After many attempts to obtain the permission of his mother, 
the youth was obliged to wait till the return of his father. In the mean- 
while he began to mix with Panditas, S‘ramanas and Bréhmanas, What- 
ever good sayings he heard he noted down in a book, which he used to read 
in his father’s garden outside the city. Close by this garden there was @ 
villa belonging to one Prachanda, a minister of Ajatas’atru, and the minister 
there enjoyed the eociety of s courtesan named Kés‘isundari, This woman 
was over head and ears in love with Suvarnavarna, but Suvarnavarna 
contemptuously rejected all her advances. Desperate ia her amvur, she 
broke an engagement with Prachanda, and entered Suvargavarna’s garden 
with a view to charm him with all her blandishments. Prachanda, 
impatient to have her society, sent messenger after messenger after her, 
and at last traced her where she was. He went to her, beat her, tore her 
hair, and, furious with rage, ordered an orderly immediately to put her to 
death, But the man charged with this infernal commission was moved by 
her piteous entreatics, aud fled away. He was pursued to along distance by 
Prachanda who, when he found the chase hopeless, returned with a view to 
destroy Kas‘isundarit with his own hands. During this interval Kés‘t- 
sundarf ran to the nearest wall of the garden iu order to scale over it and 
escape, but failed in the attempt on account of the great height of the wall. 
No sooner Prachanda found her near the wall than he gave her a violent 
kick, Stunned by the blow she fell insensible, and was bitten by a black 
snake on whose body she fell. Prachanda, finding her dead, returned home, 
and sent officers to search the garden of Suvaruavarna for the dead body, 
and to charge the owner of the garden with the murder. The king made 
over the investigation of the case to Prachanda, who, with only the show 
of a trial, ordered Suvarnavarga to the stake. Just at this moment 
Divékara returned from his distant voyage, and Lord Kés’yaps, 
obtained Nirv4ya, leaving A’nanda at the head of his congregation, 
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A’nanda lived at Vaisili. Divikara prayed for hia intervention. 
A’nanda, by virtue of his power of working miracles, presented himeelf 
before the king, persuaded him to reverse the order of punishment ; but, 
at the instigation of Prachanda, the executioner hurried on his business, 
Suvarpavarga was already placed on the stake when the royal messengers 
reached the place of execution, But the stake had been already deprived 
of its sting. A‘nanda had miraculously produced a lotus on the top 
of the stake whereon Suvarnavarna felt himself very comfortable. 
By the instructions received from A’nanda, Suvarnavarna obtained trae 
knowledge. Kias‘isundari was resuscitated by « charm, She felt a 
dislike for womanhood on account of the manifold dangers by which 
it is surrounded. She prayed A’‘nanda to turn her intoa man. Her 
feminity disappeared, she renounced the world, and was soon ep bled 
as an Arhat. There was no bound to Divakara’s delight when he 
heard of the sudden change of his son’s fortune. Suvarnavarna, 
renounced the world, and became an Arhat. The king no longer counte- 
nanced Prachanda. He withdrew his protection from him, and proclaimed 
him an outlaw. He was kicked, insulted, and severely beaten by those 
whom in his prosperity he had injured. In his distress Prachanda, too, 
sought the protection of A’nanda. He entered the Pravrajyé, and be- 
come an Arhat, 

The king then enquired from A’nanda the reasons why Suvarna- 
varna, Kfe'isundari, and Prachanda, though so different in their dis- 
positions, should come to the same end. The reply is grain in the next 
chapter. 

1II.—When Lord Vipaéy{ was at Bandhumati, there lived a merchant 
named Karna in that city. His wife was enciente when he went 
on a distant voyage. During bis absence his house was destroyed by 
fire, his lands inundated, and his wealth stolen. The son that was born 
unto bim was extremely ugly, full of a putrid smell in his body, and uni- 
versally disliked. His wife lived ina wretched hovel, and ma.ntained 
herself by menial service. All her servants left her, except one faithful 
maid, who was personally attached to her. The son was named Virfipa 
on account of his ugliness. His mother maintained him by serving as a 
maidservant. But in 2 short time she could not even find meniat employ- 
ment. Virfipa was obliged to beg from door to door; but the offensive 
smell iseuing from his body disgusted every one. People hooted him, 
and pelted stones at him. He had to pass days together without even 
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& morsel of food. Mortified at this, Virdpa went to his father’s garden, 
determined to put a period to his existence. 

Karga, the merchant, returned home at this time, having lost all his 
wealth by a shipwreck. But there he found no relief. He found his house, 
his wealth, his land, everything gone. His wife was in s most wretched 
state, lean, lank and cheerless. These sudden and rapid reverses of fortune, 
induced him to worship the Lord. He went to Vipas’yi, and surrendered 
himself at his feet. By this piece of good work he obtained a boon never 
after to become poor even foraday. Virdpa was at this time lying almost 
dead in his father’s garden ; Lord Vipas‘pi revivified him; removed the 
offensive smell from his person; and turned his ugliness into beauty. 
His skin became of a golden colour. That maidservant of Karna, who 
had not deserted his wife in her distress, also obtained Arhatship from 
Vipas’yi. 

Karna invited the Lord to his house, and entertained him with his 
whole congregation. He also performed the ceremony of Chaityavrata. 

When the king Bandhumfn expired he was succeeded by his son 
Srimin. S rimfn, dying without an heir, was succeeded by Virépa, now 
called Surdpa on account of the transformation. SurGpa lived Jong and 
made his kingdom prosperous and happy. 

Surdpa was Suvarnavarna; Karna, Divakara; Karma's wife, Diva- 
kara’s wife ; her faithful maid was Kés‘isundar{; and the maid servant 
of Karna was Prachanda. 

Ajatas‘atru then asked A’nanda the reason why should Suvarga- 
varna be placed on the stake though he was guiltless? 

A’nanda replied :— 

Chandra was a great Buddha. At the time of his advent there was 
in s Vibéra a Bhikehu, who preached to Bréhmanas and others. Once 
on a time another Bhikshu, named Ajita, came to that Vihéra. He was 
very eloquent, and a perfect master of the art of oratory. He soon eclipeed 
the fame of the Bhikshu of the Vihéra. He wanted to ruin Ajits. He 
caused 9 calumny to be spread by a Bréhman girl that Ajita had unlawfal 
connection with her. When Ajita complained that such ugly things should 
be whispered against his stainless character, he was told that he deserved 
to be placed on the stake for his crime. Ajita, disgusted at the conduct 
of the Bhikehu of the Vibdra, left the place. Now the eyes of the new 
Bhikshu was opened. He found that he had done wrong. He pursued 
Ajite to s great distance, fell at his feet, and obtained his pardon. Sn- 
yarpavarpa was that Bhiksho. Because he had uttered the harch words 
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“you deserve the stake for your crime” he was placed on the stake. 
He was rich, because he performed the Chaityavrata. 
After the relation of these stories both Ajétas’atru and Divékarw 
performed the Chaityavrata. 
Beginning, @ wat crsara | Srerat qarrenrrearTa swe | 
arcferwrancd fart wearafa i 
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Tofrenfreafenignetts qerqaar faufracarnara | 
Colophon, xf marmernereret Wrerdreait Vamarawerel eataraery | 


No. B, 43. 
CHAITYA-PUNGAVA, 


Sayya:) 


Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 18 x 3 inches. Folia, 38. Lines on 
each page, 5, Extent in élokas, 1,700. Character, Newéri. Dato, N. 8. 
905. Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

On a rite called Chaitye-pwfgava or the adoration of Chaityas, and 
the rituals and morits thereof. 
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When the Lord was seated under a palm tree in « grove of Cham- 
paka trees in the hermitage of Vis'vachandraka, near the town of 
Padmapuri, he noticed that his followers were thinking of what he had 
said regarding the rite of Chaityas. Thereupon he caused the apparition 
of a jewelled Chaitys to appear in the sky, and then, at the request of a Bo- 
dhisattva, Suchetana by name, caused s tumulus (chaitya) of crystals to rise 
on the earth, and gave directions for the performance of the rite in question. 
The chaitya is to be made of pure clay mixed with the five products of 
the cow, the five nectars, the five jewels and the five aromatics. The 
mixture is then to be kneaded seven times while repeating the Samanta- 
bhadra mantra, The shape is to be a rounded one with a tapering top. The 
figure, being then anointed with oil, is to be placed in the centre of an 
altar, duly worshipped, and then cut across in a slanting direction, 
From the womb of the bisected figure the light of chaitya, (ckaitya 
vimba—what this is I know not) is to be extracted, and placed 
on a jewelled throne, and there worshipped according to the ritual 
given in the text, The six Péramitfs are to be duly observed during 
the time the worship is made. This leads to questions from Suche~ 
tana as to—how men descend from the region of the Devas? how 
they become Devas? and how they pass from one mortal shape to 
another? The Lord replies that those who follow the practice of 
the Yoga, are merciful, attached to truth, devoid of anger, matice, 
and delusion, engaged in beneficent works, and follow the right 
path, repair to the region of the Devas. Those who are virtuous, 
obedient to their tutors, and respectful to good people, pass from one 
human body to another. Those who are otherwise become after 
death devils, Asuras and inferior animals, accnrding to their deserts, 
Thereupon Vis'vabhadra, a person of noted charity, who was present in 
the assembly, immediately obtdined conversion, and attained Arhat- 
hood. Requested to explain the cause of this sudden translation, the 
Lord said Vis‘vabhadra was, in a former existence, a Brahman of great 
learning, master of the four Vedas and of alt the S‘astras. Finding 
them to be false, he betook to the constant worship of Chaityas and to 
the dissemination of the true religion whereby many persons obtained 
the bighest reward, and through the merit of those works he now 
attained Arhatship. 

The rite hera described is obviously the same with the Chaitya- 
vrata noticed in the next preceding work. 
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Beginning. # wa viqare | 
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No. B, 56. 
CHANAKYA-SARASANGRAHA. 


TARAS LE: t 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 10 x 4}inches. Folia, 58. Lines 
on a page, 7. Extent in flokas, 830. ‘Character, Newari. Date, ? 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An amplified version of Chénakya’s collection of moral maxims, 
‘The recension current in Bengal contains only 108 stanzas. The quota 
tions are mostly from the Mabsbhérate and other Hindu works, and the 
collection professes to be Hindu work. It has got currency among the 
Buddhists from the circumstance of the maxims inculeated being good, 
and not very sectarial, 

Beginning. stawery wa: | strrcreere aw: + 
wear frcerfoag: Farenfanti se 1 


wraracrttraget we Creatifis wae at 8 
swehatfird are atraefic wert: 1 
waretafeerd mrairardwengé oe 8 
We Sarena woret Perera I 
tar sw waver erty Rewarfcet oe 8 

End. Dfattie te enti: craic 4 
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No. B, 51. 
DHVAJAGRAKEYORI’ DHARANI’, 


oro Tee | 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 7 x 24 inches. Folia, 7. Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in dlokas,80. Character, Newari Date, ? Appearance, 
old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm for ensuring success in warfare. Indra, having been over- 
powered by othgr gods, sought the protection of the Lord, and the Lord, 
out of his overflowing kindness, taught him thischarm which, he said, he 
had obtained from a Tathégata of the name of Dhvajé. The charm 
begins with the words jaya jaya vijeya vijaya jayavdhini saflkari 
prasattkari prataftkari bhanjani prabhanjani, &e. 

Beginning. # win waa qrduanetygas 1 et ergriefery out ware 
Sage efits fearerc: cremeuferal waar Teranfieg: gt fale 
safer: ead wae a WaT, FATTT TN: CORA HAN TET 
Facarhnnny cerita 1 

End. ceetreganaarens @ fewss w these: ery estreat 
hq eteanpergoregaaing Sr werent here. R EAE | 
sqretgetaranrcet eure | 
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No B, . 
GITAPUSTAKA. 


aierqerne | 
bebe sashed 
Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 10 x 8} inches. Folia, 50. Lines 
ona page, 5. Extent in dlokas, 600. Character, Newari. Date,N. 8. 230. 
Appearance, old, Verse. Generally correct. 


A collection of Newéri hymns adapted for singing, the tune and 

the music being regularly noted against exch hymn, 

Beginning. cra, ward | areqeereare | frwetrey faenfeen fee frente 
fearfer qeaat Wk 8 
werfa ante amnfe sntec ercefirecer satee wacafirgear 
feorefe qarare ware STCETAT A Rl 

End. srewered & we crTwranls Faghc wereerie y wadarefie- 
fen Cuts 6 yg werey KUTT SEM Ue 
wafiniedtwe syerqifers faunrafan ferrefern y waty- 
aie Qt eeermrreat aafe stgfenate sree ¥ 





No. B, 62. 
KATHINA AVADANA, 


afarraera | 


Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 18 x 4 inches. Folia, 7. Linea on 
apage, 7. Extent in dlokas, 200. Character, Newdri. Date, 7? Appear. 
ance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

On the merits of charity, abstinence, &., during the period of the 
Buddhist lent called Kathina. This period extends to thirty days 
from the Ist of the new moon in the month of A’s’vina. Gifts to 
Bhikshus and recital of stories im praise of charity are the principal 
observances, The rules were expounded by the Lord himself at the request 
of Kés'yapa. The Lord thereafter repaired to the Gandhamddana mountain 
along with a following of 560 ascetics, Arriving at the Anavatapta 
Lake, the Lord and his following sat each on a jewelled lotus as large as 
acart wheel, and then Négira, a Bhikshu, caid that having cheerfully given 


alms during the period of lent he had never suffered from any misfortane 

for thirty great kalpas, and for eighteen kalpas had enjoyed the pleasures 

of heaven; on sixty-four occasions he had become Indra, eighty times a 

Chakravarti monarch, &c., &o. Kas'yapa, Sumané, Mafigalyéyana and 

others made similar confessions. The object of the work seems to be to 

enjoin confession during the lent. 
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No. A, 16. 
KARUNA’-PUNDARIKA. 


RRUTya TN | 


Substance yellow Nepalese paper, 18 x 5h inches. Folia, 126, Lines 
on each page, 11, Extent in dlokas, 4,500. Character, Newari. Date, ? 
Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

Account of s continent called Padmadhétu, of its king Aranemi, of his 
priest and 500 sons, and of its Tathégata Ratnagarbba, interspersed with 
many anecdotes and stories, concluding with directions for thedissemination 
of the true religion on the Nirvina of the Lord. The work is divided into 
five chapters (parivartae), and ite leading expounder is Sikya him- 
self, speaking in response to queries of Maitreya and others. The work 
was translated into the Chinese under the name of Pei-hwa-king by 
Dharmaraksha, of the northern Liang dinasty (Circa 502—555.) 

Conrznts, I.—Description of the continent of Padma. The scene 
opens with an account of an assembly held on the Vulture Peak near 
Réjagriba. The Lord commenced a discourse on the great secret 
Bitra entitled Charydeaiséradys, when suddenly rays of light of various 


colonrs issued forth and illumined all the three thousand regions, even 
to the depth of the darkest hell, where the light of the sun and the moon 
had never reached before; Buddhist sacred places became specially reaplen~ 
dent thereby ; the earth shook in six different rays; heavenly flowers fell 
in showers ; and celestial music resounded everywhere. Beholding these 
prodigies Ratnavairochana uncovered one of his shoulders and, kneeling 
on his right knee, addreased the Lord in order to know whence these 
wonders came forth. The Lord thereupon gave an account of a region 
named Padma, It was situated to the south-east of Jambudvipa. It 
contained Buddhist sacred places, innumberable as the grains of sand on 
the banks of the river Ganges. The Bodhi tree there was named Indra, 
and under it, there was a lotns 500 yojanas in cirenmference, seated 
on a stalk made of Japis-lazuli ; the leaves of this plant were of gold, each 
leaf being 15 yojanas in circumference. On this lotus sat the Tuthigata 
Padmottara, and around him were Bodhisattvas innumerable, each 
seated ona lotus. At the last watch of the night Padmottara attained 
Buddhahood, and at early dawn set the evaivartika wheel in motion, 
and thereupon millions over millions of rays of light issued forth, and 
these were the causes of the prodigies. 

IL—In reply to the questious of Ratnavairochuna the Lord gave 
farther descriptions of the continent of Padma and of Padmottara, The 
size of the continent of Padma was such that were one by a miracle 
to pound down the great Sumeru mountain to grains each not bigger 
than a mustard seed, multiply those grains four times, and spread 
them smoothly side by side, the area covered would represent the extent of 
that continent. Padmottara had 30 kalpas for the duration of his life. 
After his Nirvéna the true religion lasted for ten kalpas, and then 
Bodhisattvas who had been born there lived for 40 kalpas. Formerly 
this continent was named Chandanalokadhétu, and it had been minis- 
tered by the Tathégata named Chandrottama for 20 kalpas. At the 
request of Gaganamudra, a Bodhisattva, that saint had prophesied that 
ten kalpas after his Nirvana Padmottara would be born. He also taught 
that Bodhisattva certain Dhéranis of great potency. 

TII.—On the miraculous powers of Padmottara. Sdatimati, a Bodhi- 
sattva, enquired of the Lord how it was that while other Tuthégatas 
aoquired perfection by overcoming the five attachments, Padimottara 
attained Buddhahood while retaining them. The five attachments are-— 
the attachment for existence (4’yuh kaskdya); that of fancy (Kalpa 
4ashéya) ; that of beings (Sattva kashdya); that of sight (Drieh{s 
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kashdya) ; avd that of pain. He then related the story of Arapemi, 
This king lived in a very remote kalpa named Dharma. His household 
priest was Samudraregu, whose con Samudragarbha, relinquishing his 
home, attained the perfect Bodhi knowledge, and assumed the name of 
Ratnagarbha. Attended by a numerous retinue of Bhikshus, he travelled 
from country to country, and at last arrived at a Jambu grove near 
the metropolis of Aranemi. The news of this arrival reaching Arayemi, 
the king immediately came to him, and solicited his abidance at the place 
as his guest for three months. On the expiry of this period one 
thousand sons of Aramemi, one after another, made a similar request, and 
the saint granted it in every instance. When thrice one thousand months 
had expired Samudrarcnu invited and entertained his son for seven years, 
Once this Brihmaga speculated on what could be the object of Aragemi in 
entertaining the saint. Does he aspire to the position of a Deva? or of an 
Indra? or of the possession of illimitable wealth and power? or of the 
perfect Bodhi knowledge? That night he dreamt a dream, He saw that 
Buddhas from innumerable sacred places had sent him presents of lotusea 
having leaves of gold, stalks of silver, and pericarps of lapislazuli. On 
each lotus was seen a sun, with a jewelled umbrella over it, and six billions 
of rays issued from each sun, and fell on his fuce, He, moreover, saw 
his own self clear as a mirror of the expanse of a thousand yojanas, 
and in it he beheld sixty billions of Bodhisattvas seated on lotuses, and 
celestial music resounding therein. He saw, too, the king Arapemi seated, 
with the face of a hog and his body bespattered with blood, under s 
castor plant after devouring various animals there. Other snimals 
feasted on the bones that were left after the meal of their king. The 
Brihman then saw some of the princes, with faces of jackals, wolves, 
boars, lions and dogs and bespattered with blood, chasing other animals, 
and after feasting on their bodies seating themselves under castor trees, 
Other animals feasted on the remains of the animals destroyed. He saw 
other princes richly dressed and ornamented, mounted on chariots drawn 
by buifaloes, addressing him thus: “Divide these lotuses among the 
king and the princes.” He did so, and then, waking up, went to the 
saint, and asked the meaning of the dream. The saint did so, and also 
expounded the meaning of the details of the dream ; adding—“ Since you 
have for the good of creation entertained us for seven years, you will sequire 
the perfect knowledge.” The Brihman then learnt the true knowledge, 
and advised the king and fhe princes to retire from worldly affairs, and 
to devote themselves to the contemplation of true knowledge for seven 


years. They confined themselves in their chambers, and did so, After 
a time Samudrarenu requested his son to invite them to his presence. 
The saint performed a Samadhi from which issued forth various lights ; 
he then called the parties to his presence, and blessed them. 

TV.—Lord Padmaprabha, having performed the Sam4dhi named 
Bodhisattoackittdpromoska, gently smiled, whereupon a brilliant light 
spread all over the universe, and made all Buddhist sacred places manifest 
to the king and the rest of the congregation. The king then prayed the 
Lord to be translated to a world where there was no hell, no avarice, no 
region of Yama ; where all beings were brilliant as gold and endowed 
with the memory of their former existence, and with such transcendental 
sight that they could behold all Buddhist sacred places, and be ever 
devoted to the true religion, The Lord directed him towards the west, 
toaworld which was named Sudrasuvirdjita, and which tallied in every 
respect with the description, The Tathégata of this world was Indra- 
ghoshadvararéja. After many ages this Tathigata would be followed 
by Achintamatiguraréja who would be followed by Maraprabha, The 
true religion would last for 16 kalpas and then disappear. It would 
be revived by Rashmi « thousand kalpas afterwards. Then will come 
Ravores’vara who will be followed by Aparameya, after whom you will 
be a Tathégata under the name of Amitdéydh, when that world would be 
called Sukhavati. The king’s sons then, one after another, came forward, 
and prayed for the perfect knowledge, and each of them was assured 
that he would become a Buddha at some time or other. The five sons of 
the Bréhman and a number of others obtained the blessing of salvation. 
The Bréhman appeared last, and he was told that in the Kali age, he would 
appear as Siikya Sifiha, and that a thousand years after his ministry the 
religion would disappear, (a prophecy which has not been verified, unlesa 
we take it to mean India only). 

V.—At the request of the Brihman, Padmaprabba then gave 
descriptions, among many others of the following Samédhis, viz., Surah. 
gam6, Ratnamudr4, Sifiha-vikridit4, and Suchandré. He gave in detail 
also the merits of these Samfdhis. Thereupon the king with his one 
thousand sons and numerous followers and officers retired from the world, 
and accepted the initiatory rite of asceticism, On the Nirvana of Ratnagar- 
bba seven jewelled Chaityas were erected on his remains, and the Bréhman 
Samudraregn became the teacher, and spread wide the knowledge of the 
great truth for many kalpas, after which he was born in the family of a 
Chendéla in Safikarakana, a Buddhist region of great sanctity, His 
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teachings there were highly appreciated, and they served to raise the 
duration of human life to five hundred years from eighty years, which 
waa the duration before his birth. He was, moreover, on the death of the 
king, appointed king, ander the name of Punyabala. By his might 
and valour he brought the whole of Jambudvipa ander his sway. Once 
he proclaimed that he would give any gift that his people sought of 
him. Thousands over thousands came and got what they wanted, but at 
last came one Péfisughosha, a Jivaka, who said he wished to become a 
Vidyédhara in his present existence, and for that purpose required the 
skin and eyes of a living man to be given him ky that person cheerfully 
and without any scraple. This was a hard prayer to grant, but the king 
was not unequal to it. He plucked out his eyes from their sockets, and 
gave them away, and told the beggar to skin the body as he listed. After 
death, he was again born in the family of a Chandala, raised to the rank 
of a king, and ultimately brought to his end by giving away bis tongue 
and ears to beggars. He was then born as king Indradhvaja. He hada 
thousand sons, all of whom, except six, retired from the world, and became 
hermits. He divided Jambudvipa into six parts, gave the parts to his 
householding sous, and himself retired to a hermitage. In his next 
birth he was king Pradipapradyota. On one occasion, having seen a man 
tied toa post, he asked why was the man so treated ? His minister reported 
that the person had failed to pay the king’s dues. The king ordered 
him to Jet the man loose at once. 

The minister hesitated, adding if the man were let loose he would 
set o bad example, and no one would pay any government revenue. 

The king enquired, “ Do all people require pressure to pay revenue ?” 

He answered, “Yes, Sire, no one pays any revenue of his own 
accord.” 

Disgusted with the world, the king made over his kingdom to his 
five hundred sons, and retired to a hermitage. While there, he perceived, 
by his miraculous power, that five huadred merchants had lost their way 

“on the ocean in darkness, and were in imminent danger of being lost. Ho 
then tied some cloth on his forearm, steeped it in oil, set fire to it, and held 
it up az a beacon for the merchants te tind their way. In his next birth 
he was king Ambara a/ias Sarvandada. A Vedic student, named Jyotirasa, 
begged of him the kingdom of the earth, and it was forthwith given. 
Next came Rocha, a Bréhmay, who asked and obtained the two legs of 
the king. Next came Dishtérava, another Bréhmay, who wanted the 
king’s eyes. The king immediately plucked them out, and gave them 


away. Then came yet another Brihmag, who wanted the king’s ears. 
Others came forward, all Brihmans, and begged suoeessively for the 
Yemaining members of the king’s person, and they were all reacily 
satisfied. In his next birth he became a Néga king, Nidhisandarsane 
by name, and in this state he gave away a profusion of rare jewels, and 
this is the person who after a few other births has become S'ékya 
Sifiha. The chapter concludes with an eulogium on the merits of hearing, 
teading, knowing, bearing on the person this auspicious Mabdyéna 
sitra, 
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No. B, 50. 


RATNA-PARPKSHA. 
eke | 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 9 x Sinches. Folia, 45. Lines on 
8 page, 7. Lxtent in élokes, 650. Character, Newari. Date, N. 8. 984 
Prose and veree, Incorrect. 

On the merits and defects of precious stones and jewela, By 
Buddha Bhattéchérya, The articles noticed are diamond, pearl, eme- 
rald, carbuncle, ruby, sapphire, lapislasuli, bhishma (?), crystal, and coral. 
The work is in Sanskrit verse, and its’ meaning is explained in Newéri 
prose, As usual in Sanskrit works of this class, great importance is 
attached to good and ill luck, the jewels are calculated to bring on under 
particular astrological and other circumstances, 
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Nos. B 5, and B 65. 
DHABANIS. 


No. B 5 has already been noticed, (p. 80) but the description given 
does not convey a full idea of its contents. It comprises 89 Dhéranis 
designed for averting various evils, or securing certain desiderated 
blessings. B 65 contains 12, some of which are included in B 5. From 
the illustrations given of Dhéranis in the preceding pages, the nature of 
Dhéranfs and the unintelligible jargon in which they have been written 
havo alrendy been made clear, and nothing farther need be said of them 
here. All of them have been attributed to S'fkya Siiha himedlf, who 
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declares that he had got them from previous Buddhas, or designed them 
himself by his miraculous power. Esch Dharani is preceded by » 
brief account of the circumstances which led to its being promulgmed, 
and followed by an enumeration of the benefits to be derived by 
wearing them enclosed in amulets, or hearing them frequently repeated. 

No. B 5 comprises the following Dhéranfs, viz. :— 

1, Harabara-bridayé ; 2, Abhayafikari ; 3, Sahasrévarté; 4, Sifiba- 
nddé; 5, Shadaksharita-mshévidys; 6, Avalokitesvara-siddhiniké ; 7, 
Do. Silakanthé ; 8, Amoghapés’s ; 9, Tard; 10, Chandé; 11, Mokeha- 
pédé; 18, Chandabhattérikéraksh6 ; 18, Sarvalokes’varé; 14, Manjue'ri- 
pratijod ; 15, Do. sidbana; 16, Maitreya; 17, Saddharmapéthé ; 18, 
Vajratéré; 19, Péramitéyur; 20, Sarvadurgati; 21, Vasundhard ; 22, 
Vajravidérans ; 23, Ganapatibridaya; 24, Ushnisavijaya; 25, Marich{ ; 
26, Parnasavari ; 27, Grihamatriké ; 28, Dhvajégrakeyuri ; 29-30, Prati- 
sardé, Ist and 2nd; 31 and Mabdséhasrapramardini ; $2, Mahéméytiri ; 
38, Sitavatimahdvidys ; 84, Mab4rakshamantranusérini ; $5, Panchaviii- 
satiké-prajpSpframitabyidaya ; 86, Hemagathé; 87, MahSmfyavijaya- 
vébini-néréyana-prichchhé ; 88, Lafkdvatéra; $9, Vasundharivrata- 
pfirvamértya-mandala. 

No. B 65 contains—1, Pitavarna-prajnaparamita ; 2, Vajracharchiké ; 
8, Ushnishavijaya-sidhana ; 4, Mahdndma-sédhana; 5, Parmasavari; 
6, Vajragandhé; 7, Vajravéréhi; 8, Vajragéndhéri; 2, Bhadrachari; 
10, Prajnfpdramité-bridaya; 11, Vasundharé; 13, Térébhattérikéy4- 
nfmfshfottara-s’ata—the handred and eight names of Tard. 


No. B 55. 


KALPADRUMA-AVADANA. 


PITAL | 


Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 14 x 3} inches, Folia, 305. Lines 
on a page, 8. Extent in élokes, 9,760. Character, Newari. Date, Su. 
884. Appparance, frech. Verse. Generally correct, 


A collection of stories alleged to have been related to As‘oka by 
Upagapta in illustration of the merits of various acts of virtne. 

Contunta, I. Story of Sundara. When As’oka beld his court ab 
Pétaliputra, some merchants came to his presence, and offered him many 
valuable presents. The king was greatly pleased, and, proud of the 
personal beauty of hisson Kunila, showed him to them, and asked them if 
they had, in course of their peregrinations on the face of the earth, ever seen 
a more handsome boy. They replied in the affirmative, and said that the 
name of the youth they had seen was Sundara, and that on his birth a 
beantifal tank and a fine garden were produced, which were greatly attached 
to him, and followed him wherever he went. He was immediately sent for, 
and the king was greatly surprised at the unrivalled beauty of the boy, 
and his wonderful attendants. To solve the mystery, he repaired to his 
religious tutor, Upagupta, at the monastery of Kukkutérime. He was 
followed by the youth who, listening to the teachings of the saint, begged 
to be ordained, and was immediately assigned the rank of an Arhat, 
Even more surprised than before, the king begged for explanation. 
Upagupta replied—on the nirvana of the Lord Sékya Buddha his principal 
disciple Kas'yapa roamed about in great distress of mind. A farmer of 
the Magadha country, seeing him and his five hondred followers in their 
distress, received them kindly, offered them fresh clear water for bathing, 
and entertained them with food with every mark of devotion. Kas’yapa 
was much pleased with this hospitality, and at the request of the farmer, 
said that he would in a future life become, as he desired, an Arhat. “That 
farmer is born as Sundara, and his former good deeds have now fractified 
in Arhatabip.” : 

II. Story of Piirnabhadra alias Sampirna, Given inthe Avadéns- 
s‘ataka, ante, p. 17. 

Til. Story of Sérthavdka, Ditto ditto, ante, p. 21. 

IV. Story of Chandana. When the lord was travelling in the 
Magadha country, his followers noticed an old, weather-worn, dilapidated 

*chaitya, and enquired to whose honour it had been erected. The Lord 

anid it had been erected by the disciples of a former Buddha, named 
Chandana, and, in reply to further enquiries gave an account of the 
Buddha: in question. In former times Brahmadatta, king of Benares, 
worshipped many gods in the hope of getting s son; but to no avail. 
‘One he noticed with surprise an infant in the cup of s lotus. The child 
wan very beputiful, and had the aroma cf sands! wood on hin body, 


for which reason he was named Chandana. When the boy grew up and 
walked about, at every etep he moved, a lotus was produced. This lotas 
eparkled for a short time and then withered away. The youth, studying 
this fact, thought that since the produce of his body was evanescent, his 
body must likewise beso. Thinking so he lost all attachment for worldly 
objects, and devoted himself to religion. Through the effect of his former 
good deeds and his devotion he became, under the direction of Lord 
Kée'yapa, a Pratyak Buddha, and on his nirvana his disciples erected the 
etiipa, He was very assiduous in offering sandal-paste and lotus flowers 
to the chaitya of Kés‘yapa, and thence resulted the peculiar aroma of 
his body and the production of lotus flowers from his feet. This story 
occurs also in the Dvdvifisa Avadana, ante, p. 88. Anecdotes regarding 
Chandana occur on pp. 22, 23 and 198. 

‘V. Story of Prityapreta. Given in the Avadéna-s'ataka, ante, p, 80, 

VI. Story of Krishnasarpa, A householder of great wealth but 
of an excessively miserly disposition, dying in the town of Réjagriha, 
became a black serpent in a garden of king Vimbiséra, and killed by his 
very sight whoever came nearhim. The king, not knowing how to destroy 
this dreadful reptile, went to the Lord, who was then sojourning in the 
Bamboo Grove, and sought his assistance. Thereupon the Lord repaired 
to the garden, and cast a benign look on the serpent. The serpent was 
charmed by the sight, and mentally abjured all wicked thoughts. The 
Lord brought him to his monastery, and instructed him in the principles 
of religion, So instructed, the serpent killed himself by continuous 
fasting, and repaired to the Trayasiiiha heaven, There, however, he did 
not feel satisfied. He longed to serve the Lord, and therefore came back 
to the earth, and became a disciple of the Lord, who taught him all the 
rales, principles, and precepte of religion, and made him an adept. Tho- 
roughly enlightened by this teaching, the serpent, now a Deva, pointed out 
to the king Vimbiséra the spot where he had kept his wealth concealed in 
the garden, and, requesting him to devote it to religious purposes, returned. 
to heaven. 

VII. Story of Suvarndbha., Given in the Avadina-sataka, ante, 
p 84. 

VIII. Story of Prabkavd. She was the maiden daughter of 
stich merehant of S’révasti. Courted by princes and other great people 
of the town, she rejected their addresses, and betook to the Lord, who 
ordained her an Arbat. The good deed which secured ber this high 


honour was her devotion, in a former life, when she was the chief queen 
of king Bandhumat, to the Lord Vipas’yi, to whom she gave all ber 
valuable ornaments. This story forms the 71st Avadéna of the Avadina- 
s‘Gtaka, bat the name given her there is S‘ukla, of. p. 35. 

IX. Story of Samudra. Samudra was the son of a rich merehant 
of S’rfvasti. He was born on board of a ship when his father was 
returning from a voyage to the island of Ratnékara, and thereby got 
his name of Samudra or the ocean, When he attained hia majority, his 
father sent him to Ratnékara on a commercial mission, in the company 
of a large body of experienced merchants. Out in the sea, his vessel was 
overtaken by a hurricane, and was in imminent risk of being lost, Hie 
companions, finding all other resources vain, began to pray, invoking 
S‘iva, Rudra, Guneéa, Nérayana, Indra, Yama, &c., each according to his 
fancy, but the gods granted them no help. At last an old Buddhist 
advised them to pray to Buddha, who alone could help them. They did 
so, and the Lord, knowing of it, created a golden coloured blaze of light 
the sight of which frightened the storm, which at once subsided. The 
‘voyage subsequently proved prosperous, and the merchants returned home, 
Jaden with wealth. Nor were they unmindful of the divinity who had 
helped them. They repaired to the Jetavana grove where the Lord was 
then sojourning, and offered rich presents. Listening to his religious 
discourses, they were induced to pray for initiation, and were accordingly 
ordained Arhats. In explanation of the merits which ensured them this 
blessing the Lord said, in former times there lived on the sea-shore a 
kind-hearted Buddhist hermit, learned in the Vedas, cherishing the sacred 
fire, dressed in a blanket, having matted locks on his head, and sapport- 
ing himself on roots and fruits. A body of five kundred traders came 
to him from Benares, worshipped him, attained his blessings, and then 
proceeded to the island of Ratnékara for commerce. In the way, on their 
return voyage, their ship was overtaken by s fearful storm, and was on 
the point of foundering. They called to mind the hermit on the shore, 

* and prayed for his help. They were saved, and they made their acknow- 
Jedgments to the saint for his miraculous interposition, and prayed for 
spiritual blessing, The hermit said, “ When I shall become a Buddha, 
the leader of men, I shall place you in the asylum of Buddhism. I am 
that hermit, and these merchants headed by Samudrs, are the traders of 
old.” 

X. Story of Swbkdti. During the ministry of the Lord Sékya 


Sifha a large number of his disciples were deputed to different parts of 
of the earth to disseminate his doctrines. Some of the disciples had taken 
their way to the top of the Himélaya mountain. When they were 
engaged in their meditation there, a Garuda perched on a peak, 
holding a serpent in its beak. The serpent, seeing the pious men, resolved 
to become one like them in his next birth. He was born as the eon of 
a Brihman householder of S’révasti, and was named Subhuti, after his 
mother Bhiti. When grown up, he became passionate in his disposition, 
and the least annoyance would put him into violent fila of anger. His 
father sent him to school, and had him instructed in all the learning of 
the Brébmans, including the Vedas, but the education did not suffice to 
improve his disposition, His tutor, failing in his other endeavours, at 
last directed him to betake to a hermit’s life, and pass his time in medita- 
tion in a forest. He did so, and while he was so engaged, a sylvan goddess 
appeared, before him and said, “ Why are you, good man, passing your 
time in meditation in this solitary place, converting yourself into a log of 
wood, or a block of stone? If you long for religion, betake to the doctrine 
of Buddha.” She then exhibited a miraculous temple in the air, and 
disappeared. The sight of the temple purified the mind of the youth, 
and he sought the asylum of the Lord, and was duly ordained a Sravaka 
of the highest rank. In reply to a question of bis audience the Lord said, 
“in a former existence, when the span of human life extended to twenty 
thousand years, this man had performed Brahmacharya for a thousand 
years at Benares under the tuition of the Lord Kés’yapa, and obtained a 
‘boon that during my ministry he would become a S'rivaka of the highest 
yank, In a subsequent existence he was rough of speech and quarrel- 
aome in the monastery where he lived, and that led to his being born a 
poison-mouthed serpent for five hundred generations.” 

XI. Story of Yagovati. When Lord S’ékya Sifha was sojourning 
in a palace on the bank of the Markata tank, in Vais éli. he thought of 
Yaéovati, the daughter in-law of Sifiha Sendpati, as a person who had 
been destined to become a Buddhist, and went to pay her a visit. He and 
his followers were received with great respect by the lady, and most sump- 
tuously treated. Afterwards when he was seated at ease and discoursing 
on religion, the lady offered him # profusion of gold jewels and rich 
dresses, Through the miracaloua power of the Lord these flew up in 
the air and formed a canopy over the head of the Lord. The Lord then 
smiled, and out from his mouth issued a flame of light which irradiated 
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ged filled the universe with Joy, and, rolessing the dwellers of boll favs 
their bondage, diesppeared in the matted locks of the Lord. The Yor 
then said, “ three Kalpas henoe this lady will acquire the highest perfection, 
in true knowledge, and become a Buddha under the name of Ratnamati.” 
XII. Story of the Kauravyas. In conrea of his travels the 
Lord once came to the suburbs of the city of Kaurava, and the people 
of that place, hearing of his advent, felt great delight, and prepared 
to go and weloome him, Tho Tirthikas of the place, however, did not 
like this excitement, and went from door to door to dissuade the people 
from seeing the Lord. They spread evil reports of him, and reviled him 
in every way. Those among the people who were wicked listened to 
their advice, and refrained from visiting him; bat a few good persons 
among them came. The Tirthikas, having prevented the people, them- 
selves came to seahim. The Lord felt that it was necessary to show some 
miracles, and accordingly willed. Thereupon Indra came down from 
heaven with heavy loads of Gos'irsha sandal-wood, and employed Vis'va- 
karmé to erect a palace. The.palace was forthwith completed, and, when 
the Lord had entered it, the Devas worshipped him, and revelled in music, 
aong and rejoicings. The news of the festival spread wide, and the people 
of Kaurava, thereby excited, rejected the advice of the Tirthikas, and, 
taking their seats before the Lord, listened to his lecture. The Tirthikes 
remained outside, admiring the sculptured ornaments and the beauty of 
the palace, The Lord perceiving this, suddenly suppressed the palace, and 
appeared seated in an open field. The Tirthikas could no longer resist 
the influence of the Lord; they fell ot his feet, listened to his discourse, 
and ‘got themselves converted. Some became § rivakas, some Pratyak- 
bodhis, some Anuttarabodhis, and come Arhats. Thereupon the Lord 
made the palace manifest again, and dwelt therein for three months, 
“ Formerly,” said the Lord, “‘ there lived a Buddha named Brabmé, and a 
Kehatriya king erected for him a palace of Gos'irsha sandal wood aad 
worshipped him there for three months. I am that Kshatriya king.” © 
XIII. Story of Padmottara, When the Lord was passing through 
the highway of S’révasti a young lady with her little boy steed: 
on the roadside to behold him. When he came near her, the little bey 
threw a lotus to him, and the lotus immediately assumed the size of a cast 
wheel, and, rising in the air, formed an umbrella over the head of dia 
Ton, “ Thiglad,” said the Lord to Ananda, “ will enjoy all the Pleats 
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of the world for » thousand kalpas, and then become a Pratyak Buddhs 
under the name of Padmottara.” 

XIV. Story of Chandra. This story occurs in the Avadina- 
s’ataka (story LII), but the substance of it as given on p. $2, is ine 
correct in some important particulars. The youth went to the Lord with 
Anithapindads only once, and, on return home, fell ill of fever, and died. 
On his death he repaired to heaven, but, longing to visit the Lord again, 
came down, and saw his father crying with his corpse on his lap. Appear~ 
ing before his father in the garb of a yishi, he asked him why he held 
the corpse in his lap instead of cremating it? The Bréhmay said, “this is 
the body of my only son, and I want it to be revived.” Chandra replied, 
«Were you to cry continuously for a thousand years, it still cannot revive. 
Were the sun to rise towards the West, were fire to be as cold as 
ice, were fishes to dwell on the crests of mountains, still the corpse will 
not regain ite life. If you wish for your son’s welfare, go aud burn his 
body, and throw his bones into the river Ganges.” The Bréhman could 
not, however, be induced to do ashe was told, Chandra, thereupon, 
assumed the shape of a Deva, and gave an account of what had hap- 
pened to him, and advised his father to dispose of the corpse, and betake 
to the asylam of the Three Jewels whereby he would be translated to 
heaven, and there enjoy the society of his son. The Chandra of the 
story was afterwards born as S’ékys. Anecdotes of this person occur 
on pp. 14, 96 and 279. 

XV. Story of Sugandhi. Sugandhi, son of a merchant of Kapila. 
vastu, aud noted for having the aroma of the lotus and sandal-wood on 
his body, came to the Lord in the Nyagrodha monastery, and was ordained 
an Arhat. On being asked the reason of this sudden exaltation, the 
Lord said, “this youth had, in a former life, worshipped the chaitya of 
Vipas’y{, and anointed it with aromatic oil, and through the merit thereof 
he has the aroma on his body, and has been go exalted.” 

XVI. Story of Supriyd. Andthapindada had s daughter, named 
Suprfyé. Immediately after her birth she looked up towards her mother, 
and recited a githé to the effect that gifts should be given in profusion to 
Buddhists snd Champaka flowers should be strewed on sacred places. Her 
father did as she wished. Afterwards, the instructions of asaint who came 
for alms to her father’s house, made a deep impression on her mind in her 
early girlhood. She had, moreover, the faculty of recalling to mind the 
events of her former existences. On her 7th year she obtained the permission 


of her parents to become s nun, and Gautam, by order of the Lord, ordained 
her. Soon after, » famine breaking out, the Lord directed his followers 
to seek the charity of Supriyé. She herself begged alms from poor 
householders, and relieved the distress of all suffering people, Three 
months after, when the Lord was proceeding from B’rdvasti to Réja- 
griba, he arrived at the middle of a forest where no food of any kind 
could be had. Suprfyé, seeing that the followers of the Lord would be 
put to great distress, held forth her alms-bowl, and prayed that if she 
had any stock of former good deeds it should help her by filling her 
bowl with food. A forest divinity heard her prayer, and filled her bowl 
with nectar, with which zhe entertained the Lord and his followers, 
Her good deeds now sufficed to raise her to the rank of an Arhat, the 
adorer of gods. In explaining why he raised her to the rank of an 
Arhat, the Lord said, “ formerly in the time of the Lord Kés'yapa, a maid- 
servant, in the city of Benares, was carrying some cakes for her mastet, 
but, meeting Kés'yapa on the way on his begging excursion, gave him the 
cakes intended for her master. The Lord converted her, and for ten 
thousand years afterwards she had bestowed alms to Buddhists, That 
manid-servant bas now been born as Supriyé.” 

XVIL. Story of Sumand, There lived at Stévasti a merchant, 
who had successively lost threa sons immediately after their birth, He 
ones invited a S'ramana of the name of Aniruddha, and, after entertain- 
ing him with every mark of respect, prayed that he may have a son who 
should not die so early, promising that if the boy lived up to the 
7th year he would present him to his guest. The blessing of the 
saint fulfilled the prayer, and the new-born boy was named Sumané, and 
on bia 7th year he was given away to Aniraddha, who made him a 
Bhikshu, and ultimately an Arhat, One day Aoirnddha asked the youth 
to bring same water for hie drink. Sumané went to the river, filled 
hie pitcher and, rising aloft, came by an serial passage to serve the water, 
then, carrying the pitcher in his band, he flew high in the air and, follow- 
ing his serial course, came to the Jetavana grove where the Lord then 
sojourned. The Bhikshus were strack with wonder at the sight, and 
enquired about the history of this remarkable personage, The Lord said, 
“ when the Lord Vipas'yi dwelt at Bandhumati, there lived « rich merobant 
who, in his old age, seeing death imminent, worshipped the Lond, and 
prayed that he may be bleased with the sbsolute knowledge. That merchant 
is now born as Sumané.” 


Slory of Sthavirska, There lived at Réjégetba a rich 
householder, whose wife did not, on the tenth month of her prignanoy, 
bring forth a child. She’ conceived ten times afterwards, and brought 
forth ten sone, but her firet conception remained in her womb. On 
her death, long after, her relatives proposed to open her belly to see 
what had become of her first conception. The Lord, with his followers, 
came to seo the wonder, and lo! when the womb was opened, there 
appeared an emaciated little dwarf, with his body covered with grey 
hairs, eneconced in the womb, The dwarf saluted the Lord and anid, 
None of you should use harsh words against your parent and teachers; 
I did eo, and have suffered for sixty years, confined in 2 noisome place.” 
The Lord named him Sthaviraka “‘the old one.” His father took him home 
and noreed him, and in a short time he grew up to a handsome man, On 
his 70th year he got himself ordained by the Lord, and became an Arhat. 
Tn explanation of the question why Sthaviraks had remained so long in 
the womb, the Lord eaid, “in the time of Jinendra K4s'yapa, a disciple 
of one Sthavira asked his tutor to go with him to Benares to behold a 
festival; the tutor declined, whereupon the pupil said, ‘well, then, I 
must go alone, and you may remain here like an embryo in the womb.’ 
That reproachfal speech brought this punishment, for that pupil of 
yore, is the Sthaviraka before us.” 
XIX. Story of Srimat/ King Vimbiséra had once given a hand- 
some palace, named Jyotishka, to one of his sons, whereupon another, 
named Ajétas‘atru, felt very much aggrieved, and, through the instiga- 
tion of his friend Devadatta, killed his father, and himself became king. 
Subsequently, when out ona hunting expedition in forest, he received 
salutary instruction from s S’ramaya, and touched thereby, repairing to 
the Lord Skya Sifiba, repented of his sins, performed the purifying fast 
of Poshadha, and became a follower of Buddha. In exnlanation of the 
reason why Vimbisfra fell under the hands of his own eon, the Lord said, 
Vimbiséra in a former life was a banker of Benares, Seeing a Pratyak 
Buddha in the way he had said, “ these bald-pated vagabonds should have 
their feet decorticated with a razor,” and that sin led to his feet being 
amputated by his son. He further stated that this Ajatas’atra was at first 
a great enemy of Buddhism. He did everything to thwart the true religion. 
‘Through the instigation of his friend Devadatta, he issued » proclamation 
‘that he would behead every person and escheat his property who 
evinced any regard for Buddhism or Buddhists, Once a lady, wooing 
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a stapa covered with dust, had it swept, and the news of this act 
being brought to Ajdtas’atrn he ordered her immediate decapitation,.and 
the order was*carried ont. The spirit of the lady was transferred $0 
heaven and, in her divine form, she came and worshipped the Lord. 

KX. Mory of Ajdtaratrn’s conversion, The subjects of Ajit 
s‘atra rose againat him for bis opposition to Buddhism, and, other means 
failing, he felt obliged to betake to the asylam of the Lord to save his 
kingdom. Avadéna-sataka, story XVI. 

XXI. Story of Dhanapéic, Given in Avadéns-fataks, ory 
XXXIII, p. 27. 

XXII. Story of Skadadente, Brahmadatta, anxious to destroy 
the credit of the Lord, conaulted some wicked people, and induced them 
to depute to the Lord s young handsome woman, who should tell him 
that the embryo in her womb was dae to him, and he should provide for the 
maintenance of herself and for the child about to be born. They soon 
found a woman ready to undertake this mission, tied a wooden bowl on her 
belly, dressed her up, and gent her to the Lord. She appeared before the 
Lord when he was seated amidst his followers, and made her request. 
At this juncture Indra, perceiving the mischief in contemplation, sent two 
mice to get within ber dregs, and to cut the fastenings of the wooden 
bowl. When the woman stood up to give emphasis to her claims, 
down dropped the unfastened bowl, and she was put to great shame, 
She cried loud, and begged that she may be at once burnt on a pyre, 
The Lord said, “this woman was inimical to me in a former life. There 
lived on the southern scarp of the Himalayas a six-tusked king elephant 
who had two wives, Bhadré and Subhadré; Bhadra once saw her rival 
decorated with golden lotuses by her lord, and resolved to avenge herself. 
She repaired to a forest, worshipped an old saint, and prayed that she 
may, in ber next birth, have the faculty of recalling to ber mind the events 
of her former lives, and, becoming s queen, may enjoy life seated on a 
throne made of ivory from the tusks of s six-tusked elephant. Mer prayer 
was granted, and she cast herself headlong from the edge of » precipice, 
and killed herself. She was then born as the daughter of Khanalite, and 
married to Brahmadatta. When she had won the affection of her lerd, 
sha desired that a throne may be made for her of the ivory of « sia-tuskell 
elephant that lived onthe Himélaya. The king deputed a hunter to bring 
‘the ivory, and the hunter, assuming the garb of a Bhikehu, appeared befees 
the king elephant, which lived amidst 500 other elephanta, The elephant, 


seeing that he was a Bhikshu, received him with respect, and enquired the 
object of his mission. The hunter confessed what he wanted, aid pleaded 
his poverty for the repulsive work he had undertaken. - The elephant, 
pitied his poverty, and, knocking his tusks against a rock, broke them, 
and gave them to him. Thus was the vow realized. I am that king 
elephant, and this woman, the daughter of a Tirthika, was that Bhadré.” 

XXIII. Story of Kavikumdra. See page 102. 

XXIV. Story of Kritajaa. When the Lord was once dwelling in 
the Jetavans grove at S’révasti, Devadatta, intent on destroying the 
Lord, repaired to that place, and, standing before him, prepared to carry 
out his intention, when the fire of the Lord’s benevolence enveloped him, 
and burnt him down to ashes. The Lord, beholding him in hell-fire, 
related the following story: “ There lived in the town of Ratighosha two 
brothers, one grateful, the other ungrateful. The former gave away 
@ deal of his eelf-acquired wealth in charity, and started on a commercial 
voyage. Hisbrother followed him. Their speculations proved highly 
sucpessful, but, on the return voyage, the vessel of the two brothers 
encountered a hurricane, and was lost. Kritejna, the grateful, seeing bis 
brother drowning, dragged him out, and, taking him on his back, swam 
to the shore with the help of a plank. He was greatly exhausted. His 
brother now revived, and, seeing that he had some precious jewels tied 
in his cloth, blinded him, and carried away the jewels. A kind merchant 
helped the now blinded man to come to the suburbs of Ratighosha, where 
he left him in the hut of a cow-keeper, and departed. The poor blind man 
had no wish to go home, so he lived on the charity of the cowherd. One 
day, the king's daughter, Janakalyéni by name, saw him, and fell in love 
with him, She married him, and nursed him, and brought him round. 
One day she was late in bringing him food, whereapon he acoused her 
of inconstancy. She protested and said, “I know none but you, and 
should I be truthful and chaste, the merit thereof should restore one of 
your eyes.” No sooner was this ssid, then one of his eyes opened, radiant 
like a lotus, The man was gratified, and said, “ though my ungrateful 
‘brother deprived me of my eyesight, I bear no ill-will against him, and 
if this be true, that trath should restore me my second eye.” The second 
eye immediately opened as the first, and the happy couple retarned to the 
palace, and the youth was anointed vice-king. The ungrateful brother, 
hearing of this, came to conciliate his brother, but, no sooner he stood 
before the gratefnl one, than he felt a fire burning within him. He aried 


ont ‘Iam burnt, I am burnt, and fell into hell-fire. “ That’ grateful 
one” said the Lord, “ is myself, and the ungrateful one Devadatts.” 

XXV. Story of Ajdtas'atrw’s conversion. (Another version.) In 
course of time Ajétas’atru was afflicted with leprosy. His body was fall 
of rotting sores, covered with noisome matter, and horribly stinking; his 
friends forsook him, and even his wife and children could not approach him. 
He groaned much, and, repenting of his sins, sought the asylum of the 
Lord. The Lord pitied him, and deputed Lokes’vars Bodhisattva for his 
conversion, Lokes’vara recommenced the Uposhadhe fast, and dilated on 
its morits, Ajétagatru faithfully performed the fast, took the shelter 
of the Three Jewels, and, bocoming Buddhist, disseminated that religion 
of the Lord in his kingdom. 

XXVI. Praise of the Uposhadha fast. See ante, p. 265, 
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A collection of Avadina stories, related when the Lord sojourned 
at S'révasti in the garden of Anfthapindsda. There are in it many 
stories, but most of them occur, in eome form or other, in other 
Avadfna works, The name of the work does not occur in the Chinese 
Tripithaka, . 

Cowranrs. I. Story of Sronakotikarga, There lived in the village 
of Vis/ava a rich householder who had born unto him a son with a 
jewelled ring in his ear. The boy was named S'‘ronakotikarga, On the 
day in which this boy was born Bilasepa a neighbour, got two sons, 
Dfsaka and Pélaka. When S'ropakotikarna had grown up, he obtained 
the permission of his parents to proceed on a commercial tour in company 
with five hundred other commercial travellers, When returning home 
after a successful mission, he wissed the company of his fellow travellers, 
and lost his way in the midst of an awful forest. Oppressed by thirst, 
he roamed about in quest of water, and at last came to a village inbabi- 
ted by hobgoblins. These beings had enormous bellies, mouths not 
bigger than pin-holes, and bodies covered with hair. On being seked 
the cause of their misfortune, they said, “ For twelve long years we have 
essarched for water and have not yet got it. We were once men of Jambu- 
dvipa, but, never having given any alms from our birth to our last day, 
we are doomed to this condition.” Leaving their place, S'ronakotikarpa 
proceeded farther, and at vesper came toa spot where he saw a man seated 
in a pavilion, and surrounded by four Apsaras maidens. This man 
received bim kindly, entertained him hospitably, and allowed him to 
remain there for the night. Rising from his bed early in the morning, 
S‘royakotikarna found that the pavilion had vanished, and the man was 
being torn to pieces by the four Apsarases who hed assumed the form 
of brindled dogs. At nightfall the scene changed again; the pavilion 
re-appeared, snd the man was seen dallying with the celestial maidens. 


On enquiring into the cause of these sudden transformations, the man 
said, “In my last existence I was a butcher, and would daily slaughter 
sheep and sell the meat, bat at night I used to go to the saint Mahé~ 
kAtydyana, and listen to his discourses and act according to his instruction ; 
hence it is that I am mangled during the daytime, and allowed to enjoy 
at night. My son is now carrying on our family profession in the 
village of Visava, Pray, tell himewhat you have seen, and try to 
restrain him from his profession; induce him to go to Mahikftydéyana 
and offer him an alms-bowl for my redemption.” S'ronakotikarna 
promised to do as desired, and then retired, 

‘Next morning he came to a place where he saw a pavilion in which a 
man was enjoying the company of celestial damsels. At nightfall the 
pavilion disappeared, and the damsels assumed the shape of a monster 
centipede, which held the man in its embrace and stang him odntinnously, 
When the sun rose the scene changed as before, and the man explained 
the oceurrence by saying that in his preceding life he was a dissolute 
Brahman at Vasava; he used to spend his nights with prostitutes, and 
devote the daytime to the service of Mabikaty4yana, and hence his diurnal 
enjoyment, and nocturnal suffering. He added, “ Prag, tell my son that 
you have seen bis father in his suffering, and that bis father’s earnest 
request is, that be should abstain from prostitution. Should he listen 
to you, pray, tell him to dig out from under our Agnishtoma altar 
a pitcher full of gold, and always offer alms to Mahdkétyayuna.” 

Proceeding on, S’ropakofikarna saw a lady seated on a bedstead in a 
pavilion, and four hobgoblins tied to the foot of the bedstead, When the 
hobgoblins were let loose to feed, one of them began to chew iron 
bullets, the second eat chaff, the third begun to munel: her own flesh, and 
the last appeared engaged on feasting on blood and pus. On enquiring of 
the cause, the lady ssid, “the oue who is eating chaff is my daughter-in- 
law; the next who is eating iron bullets is my husband ; the third who ig 
eating her own flesh is my maid-servant, and the fourth who is eating 
"blood and pus is my daughter. At a festival I prepared rich viunds, - 
and gave them first to Katydyane and Sramapas and then to Devas - 
and Bréhmanas. Coming to know this, my husband, in great wrath, 
said, ‘Why don’t these bald-pated wretobes eat iron bullets? and this’ 
is his punishment, Once, @ relative of mine sent me come cakes ; 
my daugliter-in-law eat them, and showed me only the vessel in 
which they had been sent, therefore is she made to feed on chaff, 
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Again, once I prepared some cakes, and eent them through my daughter 
to a relative; she eat the cakes in the way, and gave the vessel tomy 
relative, and when my ‘relative sant me word, how it was that I bad 
sent her only a pot? my daughter eaid, ‘You then must have eaten 
the cakes and sent the pot.’ Hence is she doomed to live on puns and 
blood. (The offence of the maid-servant is not related in the MS.) 
At the time when these offences *were committed I expressed e wish 
that I may be permitted to see their retribution, and henco I see it 
now, You are going to Vasava, pray, tell my only wilful daughter 
living there that you have seen her parents, and the punishment, they 
were under ; ailvise her in my name that she should abstain from sin, i 
There are buried in my father’s room four iron chests full of golden 
ornaments. Let her take them out, enjoy them, and offer proper 
presents to Katydyana on belulf of me.” S‘ronakotikarpa lived at her 
place for twelve years, and was at last eent to Vésava by the lady in her 
own vehicle. 

Arriving at his native village, S'ronakotikarpa first repaired to the 
hermitage of Mahékéty4yana, and paid him his respects, Then he 
went to execute the commissions he had received in the wilderness, 
and at last returned home to the great joy of his sorrowing family. His 
narrative of what he had seen in his travels wrought a change in the 
mind of his son, who, no longer willing to remuin at home, became a 
Bhikeho, and prevailed on his father to betake to the hermitage. The 
father was ordained an Arhat. In accounting for the conversions, the 
Lord said that in former times there lived at Benares the great saint 
Kis‘yapa to whose memory king Kiki hud erected « chaitya. ‘This 
ebaitya was neglected and allowed to go to ruin during the reign of that 
king’s con, but repaired by a merchant named panugacats, and that 
merchaut was now born as S'ronakotikarna. 

II. Story of Pirna. There lived at the village of Surpfraka a 
morchant named Bhava who had three sons, Bhavila, Bhavatrité, and 
Bhavanandi. When Bhava, was very ill, his wife and children neglected® 
him on aceount of his habitual roughness of speech, but a slave-girl 
tended him, obtained medical sid, and restored him to his wonted health, 
Bhava was greatly overcome by ber kindness, and got by herachild named 
Pfirps. When Bhava died, Bhavatrété and Bhavanandi Proposed that 
all the family estate on land and at home should make one share, all that 
‘was on water or in foreign countries another, and Pdrpa the third. 
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Bhavila remonstrated against this scheme of partition, urging that 
Pirne was acon of their father, and ehonld have a share. The other 
brothers, however, would not assent to this, as Ptirna was slave-bora 
and, being himself property, could not claim a share of the patrimony. 
‘The law being on their side, the original scheme had to be accepted, and 
Bhavila took Pdrna for his share, The two younger brothers then 
expelled from the paternal homestead the eldest aud his family, who had 
to seek shelter in the house of a relation. 

Driven away from home, Bhavila and his family were in grent 
distress, and one morning, the children erying for breakfast, Pdrma took 
8 masha of gold and went to the market to procure some. On the sea- 
shore he met a mun trembling from a drowning he had had in the sea and 
watching s raft of logs. Knowing the logs to be of Godirsha eandal- 
wood, he purchased the lot from the stranger for five hundred Kérshé- 
pais, and immediately after sold one of the logs for a thousand. With 
the money so obtained he placed his masler’s family in comfort. Soon 
after, physicians having recommended an emolient of G@ -sirsha sandal- 
wood to the king of the place to relieve him of the bnrning be was 
suffering from a high fever, Parma sold another log for a like sum. 
Cured of his fever, the king, thinking that it was unbecoming that the 
royal stores should not possess so valuable a remedy and it should be 
obtainable in the house of a poor man, ordered the whole lot to be 
purchased. This was done at o cost of three lmndred thousand gold. 
pieces. Thus enriched, Paria continued to trade, travelling from place to 
place, and amassed great wealth. At lust he surrendered the whole of hia 
property to his master, and, having repaired to the Lord, got himself 
ordained. Subsequently he retired to a place called S’ronapnrantaka, to 
abide there. The people of that place were very rude and vain, but Parga, 
by his mildness, wisdom and aasiduity, soon overcame them, made them 
resign Indra and the other Hindu gods to which they were attached, 
and betake to the fold of the Lord. About this time, Bhavila had 
gone in quest of Gos‘irsha sandal-wood, and had employ ed five hundred 
labourers to fell the wood. A Yaksha who dwelt in that forest 
was offended nt this, and created a hurricane to drown the ship in 
which Bhavila bad come there. Bhaviln cried in great distress for 
the succour of Pérpa, and Pirna, coming to know of it through 
the medium of a god, flew to the place throngh the air, got the 
storm pacified, and obtained the permission of the Yaksha to carry 
away the wood. Keturuing with bis brother to Surpéraka he’ caused’ a 
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pavilion to be erected of that wood, and prayed that the Lord may come 
and occupy it. The ‘message reached the Lord through the air, and the 
Lord at once came to the spot, and gratified the wish of hisdevotes. He 
tarried there for some time, and by hia preachings and discourses converted 
many. In reply to the question why so pious » man as Piirgs should 
have been born of a alave girl, the Lord said that in the time of Kééyapa 
he had, in a former life, once said of a Bhikshu “ what slave-girl’s son is 
this man?” and for that fault he was doomod to be born of a slave-girl 
for five hundred births. 

TIL. Story of Maitreya, When proceeding to the kingdom of 
Maha the Lord related the following account. On the death of his 
father, Pranéda, Mulhfpragéda raled his country with great severity and 
injustice. Thereupon Indra, who was a friend of his father, came to 
him, and advised him to abstain from vice. Mabdprandda said, “ put up 
some sign in my palace to remind me of virtue, and I shall follow it.” 
Indra, thereupon, set up in the palace a golden staff, 9 thousand fathoms 
high*and 16 fathoms in girth. In connexion with this, the king 
aunounced a grand festival, and his uncle Ax‘oka became the adminis- 
trator of charities, People from all parts of the earth assembled to enjoy 
the festival and behold the wonderful staff, neglecting their agricultural 
works, The result was a famine in the country. Disgusted at this, the 
king caused the staff to be cast into the river Ganges. ‘ He who was 
As’oka before,” said the Lord, “is now Bhafigali, the Bhikehu,” 

The Bhikshus asked, “when will this staff be rescued ?” The Lord 
said, “ when the duration of human life will be eighty thousand years, 
a king will be born of tho name of S‘aAkha, and his wife, Brabmavatt, 
will bear hima son of the name of Maitreya. ‘This Muitreya will be a 
pupil of Brahmaydh and will himself have eighty hundred pupils Four 
great kings will recover this staff and present it to Safkha, who will 
give it to Brahméydh. Brabméyih will give it to Maitroya, and Maitreya 
will present it to his pupils, who will divide it among themyelves. When 
Maitreya will behold this partition, be will retire from the world and,” 
attaining the perfect knowledge, become a Buddha. Him wilt follow 
S‘atkha, bis family and eighteen hundred chiefs, as also the family of 
Muitreya. Maitreya, followed by this retinue, will repair to the Guru- 
pédaka bill, and there, taking up a bow of Kééyapa with his right hand 
and placing it in the left, impart instruction in the true religion.” 

In reply to the query, through what merit will Maitreya be- 


‘come # Buddha, the Lord said, that in thefmiddle country there lived 
aking of the name of Vésava. He was strictly just and religions, and 
his Country prospered. A king of the north country, Dhanasommata,. 
envied this proaperity, and came down with a large army to plunder 
the wealth of the people. Vésava went forth to meet him, and the op- 
posing armies were encamped on the opposites sides of the river Ganges, 
At this juncture the great Buddha Ratnas‘ikhi came to the place, and 
took his station on the bank of the river, and Indra and other gods 
came to worship him. Seeing this, Dhanasammata made peace with 
Vésava and retired to his country. Vasava worshipped the Lord, and 
prayed that he may become an imperial sovereign. The blessing waa 
granted, but it was to be effectual when buman life would extend 
to eighty thousand years. Dhanasammata also worshipped the Lord, 
and prayed that he may become a moral ruler of mankind, and this too 
was granted on a similar condition. ‘This Vésava”, said the Lord, 
will Le S‘afikha, and Dhanasammata, Maitreya,” 

IV. Story of Sodgata. There lived on the S'is’umfra bill & vich 
househwider, named Buddha, He gave his daughter Riipini to the'ton of 
Anithapinduda, His wife then bore him a son named Svégats. From 
the day the gon was conceived, he suffered grievous misfortanes. 
‘When his son grew up he died ; his house and his trading vessels and bis 
corn stores were destroyed by fire. Svagata tried to obtain his sustenance 
by begging, but none would give him alms. So at last, he sought the 
protection of his sister’s husband. He reached his destination on the 
very day on which Andthapindada had invited the Lord and his retinue, 
Eating of the remnant of food on the Lord’s plate his mind was purified, 
aud he was soon after ordained an Arbat. He then retired to his native 
pluce, and converted thousands. ‘ 

To satisfy the curiosity of bis audience the Lord said that 
formerly there lived o rich honsebolder named Karvatake. He was 
once in his garden with his family, relatives, and friends when a 
Jean, weak, emacinted Pratyak Buddha entered the place in quest of alms. 
Karvataka ordered his men to expel the intruder, but none obeyed his 
orders. He then himself seized the eaint by the neck, and shoved him 
out. The poor beggar, weak as he was, sat down, and began to pray 
for the welfare of Karvataka. This surprised the householder, and he 
prayed for pardon. It was immediately granted, and a blessing: was 
also added that in a future life he would become a saint. That -man 
is now born Svigata, 
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i V. Story of Dharmarwchi, Given in the Bodhisattvidvadéna- 
kalpalaté, p. 71. , : 
VI. Story of S&2ttgharakshita. Ditto, p. 64. 
VII. Story of Xanakavared. The text is here defective and the 
atory breaks off after 2 few lines, The opening lines refer to a famine. 
VIII. Story of Chandraprabha Bodhisattva. When the Lord was 
on the Gridhrakita hill, Mandgalyéyuna, son of Siri, vanished like o 
fire when the fuel had been burnt out. The Bhikshns asked the Lord 
if this was his final deliverance, or the lot which his forefathers had heen 
destined to? The Lord said, Maudgaly4yana had obtained final deliver. . 
ance and not the lot of his forefathers, and then recounted the former 
history of the departed hermit. At a remote period there lived in the 
city of Buadras‘ilé a king named Chandraprabha He had established un 
alma-house ut each of the four principal gates, of the city, and proclaimed 
that he would give whatever was asked of him. Thousands over thougands 
flocked at the gates, and got what they wanted, when at last a wicked 
Bréhmap, named Rudraksha, came and asked the king’s head. Offers were 
made'to him of untold wealth, but he would have nothing but the head, 
The king said, “take then the best member of my body,” and removed 
his crown for the beggar. The sight was horrifying to the two principal 
ministers, Mabdchsndra and Mabidhara, who fell down in a fit and 
died immediately. The beyyar, sceing the company before him, and the 
feeling of rage and despair they displayed at his request, discrestly said 
that the king should retire alone to a private garden where he could be 
decapitated, but no witness should be present. Tie kiug assented, retired 
to his garden, closed its doors, and then recited a mantra, saying, “it is 
not for a kingdom, or fur an empire, or for heaven, or for enjoyment, or 
for Brabméhood that I give away my head to a Brahman ; 1 do so for the 
absolute Bodhi knowledge, acquiring which I may control (he uucontrolla- 
ble, restrain the anrestrainable, redeem the condemned, and quench the 
tanguenchable. May my remains be preserved jn achaitya!” He then 
tied himself to a champaka tree, and ordered the beggar to do as he 
listed. The Bréhmay decapitated him, took the head, and ran away. 
The Lord ssid, “the town which formerly was Bhadras‘ilé is now 
called Takshaéila. He who was king Chandraprabha is now myself; 
the two ministers are now Sériputra and Matdgalyéyana;* and 
Rudréksha, the beggar Brihmag, is Devadatta.” 
© Sér{ had seven sons of whom Upatishya alies Muuilyalyéyana wasa favourite dincipla 
of Buddha, I cannot make out the proper namo of tho socund, Sériputra iy ubviously 
an epithet meaning, von of Béri. Cf, pp. 45 and 148, 
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IX. Story of Pagchhaka. A Brébmay was one day seated ina 
very sorrowful mood, with one of his cheeks resting on hie palm. An 
old woman asked him the canse. The Brihmap told her his wife was 
enciente, and expected to be delivered soon, and as all his former 
sons had died immediately after birth, he expected the same calamity 
soon. The woman said, “send for me when she is abont to be confined, 
and I will help yon.” On the day of delivery the old woman came, 
helped the patient, took the male child in her arms, filled hia mouth 
with butter, covered it with a white cloth, and, handing him to a maid- 
servant, said, “take this child to the market place, and, standing on the 
crossing, say to every Brahman or S’ramana you meet, ‘this child 
salutes you’ When the sun seta bring him back.” This was done, and 
the child lived. He was named Mab4panchhaka, A second son was 
born, and he was saved in the same way. His name was Panchhaka, 
After the death of the Bréimag, Mabapanchhaka became a hermit, and 
was goon raised to the rank of an Arhat. Pugchhaka was a stupid 
youth and could learn nothing, so his brother expelled him from the 
monastery, and he sat crying on the roadside. The Lord met him in 
this condition, directed a hermit to instruct him, and soon after ordained 
him an Arhat. 

To explain the reason for this sudden transformation, the Lord 
related the following stories. There lived in a market town a rich merebant 
who had an only infant son. Being required to proceed to a distant 
country on business, he deposited the bulk of his property in the custody 
of a friend, and, leaving only a small sum of money with his wife to 
meet household expenses during his absence, went away. He died 
out at sea, and his wife had great difficulty in bringing up her child, 
When the child had grown up to man’s age, he went to his father’s 
friend to Leg assistance, The friend said, “he who has manly deter- 
mination can help himself with that dead mouse; he begs no one’s 
help.” The young man, being high-spirited, felt deeply the force of the 
rebuke, and, taking up the dead mouse which was lying there and to 
which reference had been made, went away. While standing st the 
market-place with the dead mouse in his hand, a cat belonging to a shop- 
keeper pounced on the mouse, and csrried it away. The shopkeeper gave 
him a quantity of kidney beans (wdeka) as the price of the moase. 
The youth parched the beans on a fire, took a pitcher of cool, clear water, 
and placed himself in the way by which some wood-cutters returned 
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from their daily work ins forest. The wood-cutters were greatly pleased 
with the refreshment at hand. Each took » handfal of the parched beans 
and a draught of cold water, and gave the youth s piece of wood in return. 
A part of the wood so acquired was sold, and with the proceeds fresh beans 
were purchased, and parched, and the refreshment waa taken to the wood- 
cutters as on the preceding day. Ina short time the youth acqnired 
enough wood to set up a fuel shop, and that proving lucrative, he had soon 
the means of trading on more precious articles. Prospering daily, he at 
last became a rich merchant; but the humble means of his first venture 
was known to his neighbours, and they always callel him Mushika-hai-, 
ranyaka, or “mouse gold,” and he wanted one day to pay off his debt 
regarding the monse. He got four golden mive to be made, filled them 
with jewels, and, apperring before his father’s friend, eaid “ here is the 
equivalent of the dead mouse yon bad lent, together with interest for the 
use of your capital.” The friend, not to be outdone in generosity by the 
youth, said, “here is the wealth that your father had deposited with me. 
Take it, and, as a reward for your manly determination and perseverance, 
I bestow on you my only daughter.” The friend was the Lord in a fur- 
mer birth, and Panchhaka the youth. 

In another birth Panchhaka was, under the name of Tripita, a pupil 
of Kis'yapa, He was proud and did not recite the Gathas. Fn another 
existence he was a seller of hog’s flesh. One day when ferrying across 8 
river toa market, his boat was swamped, and he was carried away hy 


the stream to a hermitage where five hundred Pratyak Buddhas resided. 


One of the aaints rescued him from the river and revived him, He 
lived long with the saints and became a hermit. 

On one occasion a Jivaka invited the Lord and his retinne to a 
eumptuous repast, but did not include Panchhaka in his list of guests, 
The Lord pointed out the omission, and it was rectified. When the 
guests arrived, the Jivaka did uot offer welcome to Paychhaka, nor did 
he assign him a seat at the repast. The Lord noticed this and, instead of 
giving his plate to Ananda, as usual, offered it to Panchhake. Payehbaka 
prepared & miraculous sent on the air, and seated thereon, stretched out his 
hand like the trunk of an elephant to receive the plate, Surprised at 
this miracle the Jivaka fell at his feet, and begged to be pardoned. The 
Lord eaid, thie is not the first time that this Jivaka laa begged pardon of 
Payehhake. In times of yore s horse dealer was passing by a village when 
one of his mares delivered a foal, the sight of which made his horses 
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aeigh loudly. This he took to be an inauspicious omen, and gave away 
the foal to » potter, He then went to king Brahmadatta, and offered. 
him his horees for sale. The king wanted a horse with particular 
marks on it, and this could not be found. The dealer then said, “ the 
foal I have given to the potter has such marks.” The potter sold the 
foal for a hundred thousand pieces of gold. One day the king rode this 
foal and went out of the city to his garden, where he was soon after 
garrounded by a band of rebels. The king mounted the foal and wanted 
to escape, but the road was besieged by enemies, and he could not gos 
the foal, thereupon, swam across a river and saved him. The dealer, 
coming to know of this, fell at the feet of the fool and begged his pardon. 
‘Phat foal was Panchhaka, and the dealer the Jivaka. 

X. Story of Sydm-ivatt. When the Lord was at Kulmfshadamya, 
a hermit of the name of Makandika offered him his daughter Anupama 
to marry, but the Lord declined. An old man then advanced and offered 
to take the girl, but the father declined. The Lord said, “ this is not 
the first time I have declined to take her,” and related the following 
story. Formerly a blacksmith had resolved to give his daughter to the 
most proficient in his art, when a youth came to him and became hia 
apprentice, and soon excelled him in art, but declined to receive the 
daughter when offered. The Lord was the youth and the blacksmith 
Méakandika. 

To explain why the offer of the old man was declined, the Lord 
related with slight variations the story of Sifibala as given on 
pp. 96, 97. The story then runs that after the refusal, Mikandika 
went to Kaus‘émbi, and gave his daughter to king Udayana, and 
himself became the king’s chief minister. When the king had 
onee gone out on an expedition against an enemy, Anupamé set 
fire to the inner apartments, which destroyed her five hundred rivals 
including the chief queen Sy4mavati. On Udayana asking the Lord 
the history of these five hundred wives, the lord said, formerly 
King Brabmadatta, of Benares, had five hundred wives. One day 
these Indies had gone to a garden for recreation. Bathing in an adjoine 
ing river they felt cold, and the chief queen, seeing « hut on the bank, 
ordered her maid to set fire to it, so that she may have a good biasing 
fire to warm herself. The maid reported that the hut belonged to a 
hermit. But the queen did not care for this, and insisted upon her order. 
being carried out, and her companions supported her. The hat was 
accordingly burnt. The hermit escaped from the hut, and, rising high 
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im the air blessed her, whereapon they all begged that they may be duly 
punished for their sins, but after that they may obtain the absolute 
knowledge. Syérpivat{ and her companions were those ladies of yore. 

XI. Story of Nanda or Kaus‘idya-viryots'éha dvaddna, Nanda, 
the son of a rich merchant, became a cripple in his youth. His 
family priest, Pirans, tried his utmost to cure him, but failed. 
At last the Lord, hearing of his utter inability to riso from 
hie bed, came to see him, when lo! the youth jumped out of 
his bed to offer him welcome. The visit cured him completely, and he 
started for Ceylon on a mercantile mission, On his return after a 
successful voyage, he invifed the Lord, and offered him and his followers 
rich presente, praying at the same time that he may in a future life 
become a Buddha. The prayer was granted. 

XII. Dudhipa dvedéna, Thisisanew name for the story of 
Chandana given on pp. 198-9. 

XIII. Story of the merchant’s wife or Chakra dvadina, Given 
in the Avadina-s‘ataka. Story XXIII, onte, p. 25. 

XIV. Story of Vitas’oka or Viéoka Avadina. Given in thy As’oke 
Avadina, ante, p. 6. 

XV. Story of As‘oka or As'oka Avaddna. Given in the Av'‘oke 
Avadina, axée, p. 6. 

XVI. Story of Manichida or Magichiiddvadéna. Given on p. 162. 

XVII. Story of Sudhanakuméra, Given in the Bodhisattvévadina- 
kalpalaté, of. p. 626. 

XVIII. Story of @ poor Brékmay or Chhinna-bhakta-bréimana 
Avadina. When the Lord was proceeding on foot to S’rdvasti, he met 
2 poor Bréhman returning from his field with » plough on his shoulders. 
Perceiving that the traveller bore on bis person the thirty-two auspicious 
marke, but was oppressed with fatigue, the Bréhmap broaght ont from hie 
but a eupful of pure cool water, and offered it to the Lord. The Lord 
ordered it to be east into an adjoining dried-np, old, neglected well ; and as 
toon as the Bréhman did so, the well filled up to the brim with the clearest, 
sweetest cold water. The Lord and bis followers rafreshed themselves with 
this water, and then, preaching the true religion to the Bréhmay, retired. 
The next morning when the Brabmay went to his field, be found it covered 
with waving corr with ears leaded with grains of gold, Wonder- 
struck at the sight of the barley which he had sown the day before 
growing ep eo rapidly and bearing grains of gold, the poor man went 
to the king, and reported the occurrence, The king caused the erop to 


be harvested and divided into two equal shares, one for himself and the 
other for the cultivator, When the division was made and the shares duly 
made over to their respective owners, the grains which fell to the lot of 
the king changed to ordinary grains of barley. The division was 
repeated again and again for seven times, and every time the king’s 
share underwent the wonderful change, and thereupon he ordered the 
whole crop to be given to the cultivator, who spent it in alms and other 
benevolent work. 

XIX. Story of five hundred cultivators or Panchhas‘atakrishakd- 
vaddna, Provesding from the but of the poor Brahman, the Lord met 
in the way five hundred cultivatora, who prayed that they may be at 
once ordained. and were made Arbats. These men in s former life had 
been ordained Bhikshas by Ké&s’yapa, but they had relapsed into evil 
ways, and therefore had been punished for a long series of generatious by 
being made cultivators, 

KX. Story of an agricultural Brdhmag or Krishaka-bréhmag- 
doaddna, This is the story of Chandra as given on p. 298. 

XXI. Story of Ripdvatt or Ripdvatyavadina, Once when the 
Lord was at the Jetavana monastery his disciples remarked, how 
wonderful it was that beggars should be the most favoured of all persons 
to the Lord. The Lord replied, it was even eo in his former existences, 
and then recited the following story in illustration. At Utpalévati in 
the northern country (Uttardpatha), there lived at one time a lady of 
great beauty and highly virtuous disposition, whose name was Riipivaté. 
Once when in a monastery she saw a famished woman confined there and 
that person, under the paugs of hunger. was about to eat her own infant 
son. Having nothing at band to give, she cut off her breasts and gave 
them to the famished woman. On return home she related the circam- 
stance to her husband, who declared that such incomparable virtue 
deserved to be rewarded with the restoration of the busts, and the breasts 
immediately grew up to their natural size. Thereupon S‘akra, assuming 

sthe form of a Bréhmag, appeared before her and asked, “did you feel 
no hesitation in givingraway your busts ?” 

“No,” replied she. 

“Why did you do so?” “To save the life of the child. I long ast 
for kingdom, or wealth, or supremacy; I yearn for the absolute knowledge, 
which would enable me to rescue the fallen, redeem the lost, and restore. 
mankind to eternal beatitude. I wish therefore to become a man.” =. 

The wish was immediately gratified by the blessing of Sakra, and - 
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the name of the metamorphosed lady became Ripfvata, and she wag 
elected king of Utpaléyati. On her death after a reign of 60 years, 
she was born as the eon of © merchant, and was named Chandraprabhg, 
because his beauty outehone that of the moon. When he was eighé 
years old, he went one day to a cremation ground and, cutting hie flesh 
bit by bit, gave it to vultures to feed upon. When he Isy helpless, the 
birds plucked out his eyes from their socket, and he died. He was next 
born in that town as the son of a Brahman, named Brahmaprabha on 
account of the unrivalled effulgence of his body. When he attained the 
age of sixteen years, he retired to a forest and, making a hut there,’ 
passed his time in the exercise of the most rigorous asceticieom. In the 
neighbourhood of hig hut he one day saw # famished tigress which had 
lately brought forth two cubs and was about toeatthem. He immediate- 
ty gave his own body to the tigress, and gaved the cubs. “The town,” 
said the Lord, “ which was Utpalivati before is now Pushkalavata. Sho 
who was Répdvati before, is now myself. The woman who was confined in 
the monastery, next became the tigress. Those who were the parents of 
Brabmaprabha next became Suddhodana and Méyé, and. the two cubs are 
now Ananda and Ribula.” 

XXII. Story of Kus‘a or Kus’a Jétaka, ‘See ante, p, 110. An 
English translation of the Péli version of this story has been lately 
published, 
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